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ABSTRACT 


This thesis-project was a qualitative examination to determine whether a discipleship- 
oriented cohort is a valid pathway for cultivating humility for leaders. Humility is an elusive 
virtue. There are no formally tested interventions designed to cultivate humility. A review of 
data suggests that modern definitions of humility inadequately express the NT call for humility. 
The cohort worked through a 45-week curriculum that examined Christian discipleship, biblical 
leadership, humility, spiritual disciplines, leadership dysfunctions, and Jesus’ way of leadership. 
Data collected through observation and response forms indicate that this experience can help 


people grow in both understanding and cultivating humility. 
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CHAPTER ONE 
THE PROBLEM AND ITS SETTING 


The great irony is that the animus and personal ambition that often drive people to positions of 
power stand at odds with the humility required for Level 5 leadership. 


—Jim Collins, Good to Great 


Humility is the most difficult of all virtues to achieve; nothing dies harder than the desire to think 
well of oneself. 


-T. S. Eliot, Shakespeare and the Stoicism of Seneca 


The Challenge of Leading with Humility 

The challenge of holding together leadership and humility is as old as the Fall. Adam, the 
man of the earth (humus), refused humility (making himself low to the earth in 
obedience/accepting his earthiness) but also refused leadership (he did not intercede and clarify 
for his wife God’s instructions). Instead, the first human hubristically reached for God’s position 
and then blamed God and his wife. The failure in humility was a failure in leadership. From the 
first couple, every human being has struggled being the leader God has called him or her to be as 
we have refused humility and chosen pride in its place. “If you think you are not conceited,” 
reminds C. S. Lewis, “it means you are very conceited indeed.”! 

There has never been a time in written history where leadership has not been a topic of 
significant interest. Where in the past the focus was on great individuals who moved history, 
today there is no end of books and articles being published describing the art and techniques of 
leadership for every level of society. Humility, on the other hand, is an area of research largely 


ignored and unexamined. Humility is often defined as “thinking less” of yourself, one of the 





1.C. S. Lewis, Mere Christianity; a Revised and Amplified Edition, with a New Introduction, of the Three 
Books, Broadcast Talks, Christian Behaviour, and Beyond Personality (London: G. Bles, 1952), 127. 


reasons why it is not immediately associated with essential qualities of leadership. Humility has 
been perceived by many to be inherently contradictory with leadership. For Christians, humility 
and leadership are less inherently contradictory because Jesus is our greatest and most influential 
model of leadership. What may be surprising for some is that humility has been identified by 
secular experts on leadership, like Jim Collins,” as one of the essential characteristics of our best 
leaders. 

What is probably lost on many is that Jesus and His first followers are the direct cause for 
the rise of humility as a virtue in Western Civilization. As our surrounding culture has 
intentionally moved away from Christian beliefs and values, humility has not only been 
marginalized but has often come under attack. Individualism, therapeutic culture, instant 
gratification, the rise of celebrity, and social media, all contribute towards what David Brooks 
calls the “Big Me” culture.? He argues that this shift in culture is moving society away from 
both the desirability and cultivation of humility. This move toward “Big Me” and away from 
humility is especially troubling for leadership. Not only because humility helps leaders reach 
their full potential, but it helps to curb pride and a whole legion of other dysfunctions that 
contribute to the failure of leadership and misery for those who live under their dysfunctions. 

In our changing church context, as we have shifted from Christendom to a post-Christian 
culture, the role of pastor has shifted as well, demanding the pastor to subsume roles more 
common with leading an organization than curing souls or shepherding a parish. While it can be 


argued that the emergence of the pastor as called to lead a called community-on-mission-together 


2. James C. Collins, Good to Great: Why Some Companies Make the Leap... and Others Don’t (New York: 
HarperCollins, 2001), 20. 


3. David Brooks, The Road to Character (New York: Random House, 2015). 


is a return to the apostolic identity’ of the church, the tension between pride, humility, and 
Christian leadership is all the more acute. When the church functioned in Christendom at the 
center of cultural life, the pastor held power and influence that could become an inducement to 
pride. The assumptions of the role and responsibilities, however, were more spiritual than 
pragmatic and more maintenance than entrepreneurial, all of which fostered the desirability and 
pursuit of humility. 

In the post-Christian context, the emerging demand for pastors is to lead, mobilize, equip, 
and send the Christian community out into the world to build the kingdom of God. There is still 
the expectation to maintain the traditional roles and responsibilities of a pastor. This has not 
only added pressure but also a new kind of admiration (sometimes even celebrity) for those who 
seem to do it well. As pastors and other church leaders have tried to help the church succeed in 
its mission, they have listened to and learned from the ever-growing leadership literature. Vision 
casting, mission statements, organizational structure, strategic plans, quantifiable measures, 
SWAT analysis, Myers-Briggs, StrengthsFinder, and SMART goals have all become staple 
issues for churches seeking to make disciples in our local communities and to the ends of the 
earth. This has invariably led to greater pressure, increased workload, more numerous demands, 
and higher expectations to meet measurable goals (e.g., increase worship attendance, expand 
budgets, and numerical growth with a younger demographic). Thus, as the role of pastor has 
begun to mirror leadership expectation for business leaders, there is greater tension and even 
dangers for the pastor to succumb to temptations of pride as well as a focus on a type of 


“success” that mitigates against cultivating and even desiring humility. This is especially true 





4. Alan Hirsh, The Forgotten Ways: Reactivating the Missional Church (Grand Rapids, MI: Brazos Press, 
2006). 


when the “real” measures of a congregation’s success become the pragmatic bottom line of 
worship attendance and budget increases instead of faithfulness to Jesus Christ. 

For Christian leaders, it is not only greatly ironic that the animus to lead is at odds with 
humility, as Collins has observed, but it is spiritually toxic and contradictory to our call to follow 
Jesus Christ. Christian leadership along with all expressions of Christian discipleship are a 
following after our humble Lord Jesus Christ, “who, being in very nature God, did not consider 
equality with God something to be used to his own advantage; rather, he made himself nothing 
by taking the very nature of a servant, being made in human likeness. And being found in 
appearance as a man, he humbled himself by becoming obedient to death—even death on a 
cross!”> The watershed moment in Paul’s singing exhortation in Philippians 2:1-11 is sometimes 
missed, even for those who commit their lives to the study of the NT. This is the first datable 
reference to the radical innovation in ethical reasoning that lowering one’s self was actual proof 
of true greatness.© Through the gospel of Jesus Christ, we witness that aspiring to humility 
marks both the reversal of sin but also loving obedience to Jesus Christ. 

It should also be recognized that humility is perhaps the most elusive of virtues. How 
can anyone ever claim humility and be humble? How do we cultivate humility and not become 
prideful in our humility and thereby overturn the very endeavor of growing in humility? 
Refusing to face this tension between leading and aspiring to humility is not really an option for 
followers of Christ. Indeed, everything supports the aspiration of becoming a humble leader, 
but how do we grow to become a humble leader? Even as humility is seen as an essential quality 


of the best leaders and Christian leaders in particular should be humble, there is very little recent 


5. Phil 2:6-8 (NIV). All scripture references are taken from the New International Version of the Bible 
unless otherwise indicated. 


6. See John Dickson, Humilitas (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2011), 104. 


research that has been done on trying to find a way of cultivating humility for leadership and no 
clear path for leaders to follow. 
Research Questions 

What if the way forward into our changing church context is to fully embrace the pastor 
as leader of a called-community-on-mission-together who holds together the best techniques of 
modern leadership with the humility of Jesus Christ? What if most people’s working definition 
of humility, “thinking less of ourselves,” is woefully inadequate in rendering the NT concept? 
What if the only way to really understand the NT’s call to humility is within the honor-shame 
culture of Greco-Roman society? What if the biblical call to humility is more properly defined 
by objective standards of conduct than self-perception, which not only undercuts humility’s 
major critics but establishes a firm foundation on which to pursue the cultivation of humility 
through spiritual disciplines? While I would agree with Jim Collins and many others that there is 
no simple process of achieving humility, I believe Jesus will provide through the Spirit, 
Scriptures, Christian tradition, and the body of Christ all the resources we need to cultivate and 
pursue it. What if this renewed understanding of humility and invigorated cultivation of the 
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virtue would enable us to say with the apostle Paul, “I served the Lord with great humility 
still be humble? More importantly, what if this pursuit of humble leadership became one of the 
defining features of Christian leadership? What if the church can lead the culture in 
understanding how to equip leaders to cultivate humility? What if the church can lead the 
culture back to an inspired understanding of humility, a way of being for others and with others 


that not only counters the corrosive societal tendencies of “Big Me” culture but draws people to 


see with new eyes the beauty, dignity, and greatness of our humble Lord and Savior? 





7. Acts 20:19. 


This may all seem a little lofty for a project on humility, but as will be shown in more 
detail in the research, humility was at the center of the contest between paganism and 
Christianity. Is the goal of life the accumulation of honor or the love of God? Are social 
relations primarily determined by honor and status or loving others in Jesus’ name? It was the 
glory of God revealed in the humility of the Son of God hanging on the cross that eventually won 
over paganism. I believe that it will ultimately be the incarnate expression of humble love 
through His Church that will draw a post-Christian society back to Jesus Christ. 

Setting 

West Side Church is a mid-sized congregation of 580 members located in Richland, WA 
that was founded on February 28, 1945. Its inception coincides with the decision of the U.S. 
Government to have Richland become a permanent community for the Hanford Site, which had 
been constructed by the U.S. Army as part of the Manhattan Project for the specific purpose of 
creating the first full-scale plutonium production reactor in the world. It was decided, at request 
of members of Central United Protestant Church, to form a Presbyterian expression of this 
United Protestant Union on the west side of town, closer in proximity to where members of the 
congregation lived. 

As the congregation approaches its 75" anniversary, it has had four Sr. pastors that have 
led it through most of those years. Rev. Homer Goddard, the first Sr. Pastor, helped establish a 
strong commitment to every-member ministry. Building leaders, lay and ordained, was a natural 
outflow of this emphasis; the congregation has for 60 years provided a summer-trainee ministry 
for college students to receive instruction from leaders (lay and pastoral) and gain practical 
ministry experience. Over the years, this ministry has helped to launch dozens of pastors, 


missionaries, and even one seminary president. Typical of Presbyterianism but further assisted 


by being the bedroom community to one of the country’s national labs, an active nuclear site, 
and host to numerous science-research and engineering firms, the congregation has always 
emphasized education and the life of the mind. 

Under its second Sr. Pastor, Rev. John Zimmerman helped to nurture the life of the mind 
and passion for orthodox biblical teaching. The third Sr. Pastor, Rev. Bob Paul, helped direct 
the commitment to service and the passion for the Bible towards a very practical and vibrant 
support and commitment to world missions. I am approaching my 13" year leading the 
congregation, having been drawn to join with them because of their passion for Jesus expressed 
through a practical commitment to outreach, mission, and every-member ministry. Over the last 
ten years, the church has responded to the changing church context by: 

e Realigning denominational affiliation, having moved from the more theologically 

liberal PCUSA to the more evangelical Covenant Order of Evangelical 
Presbyterians (ECO). 


e Hiring a professional consultation group that facilitated a two-year re-visioning 
process. 


e Launching the Win-the-Right initiative, mobilizing the congregation to be the 
church outside the church walls, showing the love of Jesus to our community, 
with goal of “winning the right” to share Jesus with 10,000 people in the Tri- 
Cities. This has helped to refocus existing outreach efforts but also strengthened 
a partnership with Marcus Whitman Elementary School that has opened doors to 
unchurched people in the community. 
e Growing Younger—inspired by the work of the Fuller Youth Institute, there is a 
renewed emphasis on being a multi-generational church where people in the 20- 
30’s something demographic feel this is their church family. 
It is the hypothesis of this research project that a discipleship-oriented leadership cohort 
will be an effective means of cultivating humility for leaders. Underlying this hypothesis are 
assumptions that most people in our American context function with an inadequate 


understanding of the biblical idea of humility (e.g., “thinking less of ourselves”) and a lack of 


appreciation for its cultivation for leadership. Further, this deficient understanding of humility 


mitigates against people associating it with leadership in general and even pastoral leadership in 
particular. In preparing for this project, I invited by email everyone in the congregation as well 
as a number of pastors locally and nationally to test these assumptions. A detailed analysis of 
this survey and its results can be found in Appendices A-C. While more testing could be done to 
see if this sampling is truly representative of our American context, the findings of this work 
have provided significant information describing the specific context in which I have conducted 
this research. My findings include: 
e When Christians are asked to think about essential qualities of leadership without 
any prompting or guidance by preselected traits, humility is almost always 
excluded. This is true for leadership in general and even for essential qualities of 
pastoral leadership. 
e Most people’s working definition of humility is something like “‘a person who 
does not consider themselves better than others.” This perception is seen as a 
positive feature and is strongly associated with ideas like selfless, an attitude of 
service, and not proud. 
e When asked to pick five qualities essential for good leadership, out of a list of 
twenty-one choices, humility became the second most popular choice. This 
seems to indicate that Christians might not associate humility with leadership 
unprompted, but once they see humility they are likely to agree it is centrally 


important. 


e Itis clear that respondents associated humility with Jesus and had very strong 
esteem for the virtue. 


Finally, in choosing to structure the research project around a leadership cohort, I invited 
ten people from the congregation to commit to a 45-week cohort experience (see Appendix D) 
for the purpose of growing in Christian maturity, leadership ability and humility. I selected ten 
individuals consisting of two couples, three singles, four females, six males, all who exercise 
some type of leadership in the church or the marketplace and are in their twenties to forties. One 
couple had to decline as the husband accepted a post-doctorate fellowship at Massachusetts 


Institute of Technology (MIT). Two others, one man and one woman, declined because they 


could not make this commitment with other demands including work and pursuit of a graduate 
degree. The seven members of the cohort represents a balanced cross section of the younger 
adults (20’s-40’s) of this congregation. 
Thesis 

As long as we have had written revelation, human leadership has been recognized as 
being of great significance for the health and welfare of God’s people and the outworking of 
God’s purposes through His people. Jesus, more than any other biblical figure, reveals the way 
of Christian leadership. One of the defining features of His leadership (at the center of the 
contest between Christianity and paganism) was His example of humility. While it should come 
as no surprise that humility should be an essential virtue for good leadership, it is often ignored 
and easily lost as people climb the ladder of success. Humility is an elusive virtue. Indeed, one 
of the problems for people is that our society’s commonly held beliefs about humility are built 
upon an inadequate understanding of the biblical call to humility. While recent evidence-based 
research confirms the biblical witness that humility sets apart the best leaders, there is no clear 
path for how to cultivate humility when called to be a leader. This project anticipates that a 
discipleship-oriented leadership cohort, that intentionally seeks to grow in both understanding 
and practice of Christ’s call for leaders and His way of humility, provides a clear path for 
Christian leaders to cultivate humility. 

Thesis Project 

To ascertain the impact of forming a leadership cohort with the purpose of growing as 
Christian leaders and cultivating humility, seven members of West Side Church committed to 
meet weekly for 45 sessions where we would: 


e share life 
e learn about Christian discipleship 


study the biblical idea of humility 

study biblical ideas of leadership 

learn and practice spiritual disciplines to help cultivate humility 

learn about common dysfunctions for leaders 

pray, laugh, and cheer one another towards growth and love in Jesus Christ 


The weekly meetings commenced in September of 2018. Attendance was excellent, and 
commitment to sharing and working the material was very high. One of our members was 
diagnosed with brain cancer, which led to surgery and monthly chemotherapy and radiation 
treatment. Everyone agreed to modify and extend our schedule so the group could continue 
together. This, along with occasional inclement weather and summer travel, meant we 
completed the 45 week outline in October of 2019. I was the main leader of the group, but part 
of the cohort structure was for every participant to at times share in facilitating and leading group 
time. 

At the end of the 45 sessions, the other six participants completed a brief self-reporting 
questionnaire (see Appendix E) that invited them to reflect on their experience and share what 
they deemed as the benefits and practical outcomes of this cohort experience. Finally, we had a 
celebration dinner for completing this journey, which also led the group to recommit to another 
year of growing together. Their stated desire was to continue to grow in the practice of 
leadership, spiritual disciplines, and accountable community. 

Chapter two of this project describes the biblical and theological foundations and 
presuppositions of this project. It seeks to provide a NT theology of humility and leadership for 
our changing church context. It begins by drawing upon biblical images of the church that are 
suited to guide the church in becoming and acting in ways that are faithful and mission-effective 
in our changing church context. Second, it presents word studies for both “humility” and 


“leadership” that are both significant and in the case of humility surprising, demonstrating that in 
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order for us to understand Paul’s call to humility in Philippians 2, we need to radically reconsider 
the difference between meekness and humility. Third, and stemming directly from the word 
studies, there is a discussion of the “Honor and Shame Culture” of Greco-Roman society as the 
necessary contextual backdrop of understanding the biblical call to humility. Next, it exams four 
key passages in the NT where leadership and humility intersect, the raw material for constructing 
a biblical theology of leadership and humility. Fifth, there is a discussion of the working 
definition of Christian spiritual formation that guides the cultivation of humility for this project 
and practical steps to cultivate the virtue. Finally, this chapter ends by offering a working 
definition of a biblical understanding of humility. 

The third chapter reviews representative literature on leadership and humility. The 
review begins with a question: “Do humility and leadership go together?” It then addresses the 
tension in how leadership literature answers this question. The review helps to explain this 
tension by looking at the different ways leadership literature defines leadership, for one’s 
definition of leadership will dramatically influence the acceptance or rejection of humility. 
While definitions and the way advice is given on leadership may differ, the bigger problem for 
humility’s acceptance in leadership is with the concept of humility. In reviewing literature on 
humility, insights from history, the Christian tradition, philosophy, and leadership literature are 
all presented. The review ends with an examination of the benefits of humility for leadership 
including forming character, maximizing leadership potential, countering pride and a host of 
other leadership dysfunctions, and discussion of how humility inspires all other virtues. 

The fourth chapter describes the project’s design, that is, how the testing of the thesis— 
that a discipleship-oriented leadership cohort that intentionally seeks to grow in both 


understanding and practice of Christ’s call for leaders and His way of humility, provides a clear 
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path for Christian leaders to cultivate humility—was conducted. It begins with an explanation of 
the rationale for choosing a cohort-model. Utilizing the basic model of spiritual transformation 
described by Dallas Willard,® the project was designed around three basic premises to help 
cultivate growth in leadership and humility. First, clarify vision, what we are trying to 
accomplish. Second, clarify intention, calling each person to commit and then recommit to the 
desire to achieve our goals. Finally, clarify the means by which spiritual growth occurs. It 
concludes with a discussion of the methodology used to analyze the project. 

The final chapter describes the outcomes of this research project, covering concluding 
thoughts from the academic research as well as description, analysis and interpretation of my 
personal experience and the feedback from the other members of the leadership cohort. It was 
expected that length of time would be an important element in the experience of community, the 
need for basic discipleship training would be extremely important for clarifying the vision of 
spiritual growth, learning about the biblical idea of humility within the honor-shame context of 
Greco-Roman society would be revelatory for the group, the experience of community would be 
central to the success of the endeavor, and the practice of spiritual disciplines, though 
challenging, would be beneficial for each member. Overall, I entered the project with 
excitement and even confidence’ that there would be clarity and affirmation that as a group and 
individually we would find success in cultivating the biblical concept of humility within the 


context of our called positions of leadership. 


8. Dallas Willard, Renovation of the Heart: Putting on the Character of Christ (Colorado Springs, CO: 
NavPress, 2002). 


9. Biblical humility is not opposed to confidence. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


A NEW TESTAMENT THEOLOGY OF HUMILITY AND LEADERSHIP FOR A 
CHANGING CHURCH CONTEXT 


A Leadership Parable on Humility! 

Robert Roberts writes about a fourth grade class where the teacher introduced a game 
called Balloon Stomp.” I present his story as a parable on leadership and humility, a story of not 
only how we fail in leadership and humility but also how humility can save our leadership. 

A balloon was tied to each child’s leg, and the object of the game was simple—try to 
“stomp” the balloons of others without letting your balloon get “stomped.” The last balloon 
standing wins. The ten-year-olds of this class entered into the contest with vigor. John Ortberg 
comments on the game, “Balloon stomp is a Darwinian contest—the survival of the fittest—and 


”3 If Lwin, you 


since ten-year-olds are Darwinian people, they entered in the spirit of things. 
lose. Anyone else’s accomplishments diminish my chances of winning. Everyone else must be 
viewed as an opponent to be overcome. Balloons were ruthlessly stomped and destroyed. Some 
kids of more mild and gentle temperament shyly hung at the edges, becoming easy targets for the 
strong. Finally, one balloon was left. Its owner’s ego as inflated as the balloon, and he was 
now, of course, the most hated kid in the room. 

Roberts then relates that a very disturbing thing happened. Another class was brought 


into the room, but this time it was a class of mentally handicapped children. They were each 


given a balloon and the very same instructions. After the signal to start was given, things did not 





1. Inspired by the many wonderful leadership parables of Patrick Lencioni. 


2. Robert C. Roberts, Taking the Word to Heart: Self and Other in an Age of Therapies (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Eerdmans, 1993), 156. 


3. John Ortberg, Love Beyond Reason (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 1998), 150. 
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go as expected. Maybe the instructions had been given too quickly—garbled by the excitement 
and activity. All the children understood was that the balloons were supposed to be stomped! 
Instead of pushing and shoving, they went around helping each other stomp their balloons. It 
looked like this, one little girl knelt down on her knees and held her balloon so a little boy could 
stomp on it. He then knelt down and held his balloon so she could stomp on it. Everywhere in 
the room, the kids were bowing down and helping one another stomp on each other’s balloons. 
They waited until the very last balloon was stomped, and then everyone cheered because 
everyone had won! 

Introduction 

What game are we playing as leaders? Whose lead are we following? In rejecting God, 
we have been deceived into most commonly playing a zero sum game—the last balloon standing 
wins. It is a game of limited resources and rewards, where competition is mandatory and, in the 
end, there must be winners and losers. It is a game that nurtures pride and envy, as the strong 
stomp on the little ones who are too weak, timid, and gentle. The weak invariably despise and 
resent the strong. There is much in the world that supports the idea that this is the game we must 
play, but it is not the only story of the world. 

There was a carpenter from Nazareth; he was a “nobody.” Born of an insignificant 
people from an unimportant region of the Roman Empire, Jesus held no status or power. He was 
really only a little bit better than a slave. He dared to stand up to all the power of His age and 
proclaimed a different way. He claimed to be the Son of God, the Prince of Peace, the Savior of 
the world, and Lord. This Nazarene had the audacity to claim that all these titles of Caesar, the 
ruler of the Roman Empire, rightfully belonged to Him. His mission was global. He was leading 


a movement that would end up calling the whole world to follow His leadership. Right up to this 
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point, with these claims and these titles, His leadership could have looked like any other 
emperor, conqueror, despot, or balloon filled with a bunch of hot air. 

Then something quite disturbing happened. To the ancient world it looked as foolish as a 
bunch of special-needs kids playing a game that obviously was beyond their abilities. They 
laughed. They scoffed. He, however, did not climb over others. He did not stomp on anyone. 
He turned the other cheek. He actually went to His knees and served those who were His 
followers. The “leaders” began to feel threatened and a little concerned; what was so obviously 
foolishness was gaining a following. Therefore, they plotted not only to kill Him, but to shame 
and humiliate Him so that any who followed would run away in horror and disgrace. They lifted 
Him up on a cross for all the world to see. 

Little did they know they were helping Him play His game: The way up is down. Power 
is given so it can be used to serve in love. What they called humiliation he called humility. His 
disgrace became the means of grace. Their attempt to shame Him became the fullest revelation 
of the glory of God. By humbling Himself, letting not just His balloon but His very life get 
stomped, He was making a way where everyone could win! 

According to Genesis, God created humanity to subdue the earth and rule over it. In 
other words, we were created for leadership. Further, the biblical claim that every human being 
bears the image of God is both unique and revolutionary. At the very least it affirms equality, 
dignity and leadership-potential for every human being. While God has endowed humanity with 
incredible dignity and potential, from the beginning, the first of us were not satisfied with being 
image-bearers. They wanted more! Their failure was both a failure of humility and leadership. 
The Bible asserts, tragically, we all follow their lead. As is so often the case, a failure of 


leadership produces suffering for many people. 
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So who will we follow? Adam and worldly empire, that says, “I want to be first and 
might makes right?” Or Jesus and the way of humble love, that says, ““The way up is down, let 
me make myself low so that I might pick you up?” Right at the center of the contest of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ and the gospel of worldly empire is the way of humility. 

For those who follow Jesus, we have already committed to His way and therefore to the path 
of humility. The way is grace, but it is also hard because it must progress against the flow of the 
world and our own crooked nature. This may seem a little surprising but it must be asked. What 
exactly is humility and how do we faithfully follow Jesus’ example in leading with humility? 
This is a real question because the way of Jesus is truly revelation, something we would not have 
come to on our own. The question is not just, what is humility, but will we do it and how can 
leaders cultivate it when it goes against our crooked nature? 

In this chapter, I hope to prove that this little parable helps to express the main thrust of 
the NT’s witness of humility and leadership, providing a lens to help us see the way we are 
called to lead God’s people and the whole world. I also offer biblical answers to the questions of 
what is humility and how it might be cultivated in leaders. 

Leadership is always particular and relational. Unlike the students playing a game in a 
room, we are talking about the call of leading the church in the “real” world with humility. 
Therefore, we will begin by examining the nature of the church, both its ontology and praxis, as 
proclaimed by the NT. This examination needs to be done in light of the fact that the church in 
America and Western Civilization is in a time of significant change. As Todd Bolsinger has 
observed, the challenge for those who are called to lead the church in our present cultural context 


is like the explorers Lewis and Clark, who were well prepared to navigate rivers and streams, 
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then were suddenly confronted with the Rocky Mountains.* With the shift from Christendom to 
our post-Christian context, we are confronted by challenges and obstacles where our past 
experience has not equipped us with tools or insight to know exactly how to reach our goal. We 
are still called to make disciples of all nations, but now we are attempting to make disciples of a 
nation where many now believe we have moved on from Jesus to some other better promise of 
salvation. It is an underlying premise of this project that cultivating humility will be an essential 
tool in helping Christian leaders equip the church to fulfill its mission. 

Having analyzed the context in which we are called to lead, we will then try to establish a 
clear understanding of the biblical call to humility and leadership. We will begin with word 
studies of the two major word-groups that can be rendered as “humble/humility.” One of the 
most surprising elements in my research project was realizing that there is disagreement among 
major Bible lexicons on the semantic range for humility, which calls out for greater clarity both 
lexically and historically. Before seeking that historical clarity, we will examine the challenge of 
translating “lead/leadership” in the Bible. 

Next, in order to understand the revolution in moral reasoning introduced by Jesus and 
His followers in calling us to humility and the challenge it presented to the ancient world, it must 
be understood within the context of the Honor-Shame Culture of Greco-Roman society. The 
insights gained in studying and appreciating their honor-shame culture, to me, seems 


tremendously illuminating in reading all of the NT. As someone who has spent three decades of 





4. Tod E. Bolsinger, Canoeing the Mountains: Christian Leadership in Uncharted Territory (Downers 
Grove, IL: IVP Books, 2015). 
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my life as a student of biblical history, I am truly amazed that more is not regularly made of this 
important contextual factor in biblical hermeneutics.° 

After establishing the basic words and the broad social context for humility and 
leadership, we will then examine four key NT passages where leadership and humility intersect. 
This section provides the foundational material on which I build a biblical theology of humble 
leadership. 

This project posits that a discipleship-oriented cohort is a valid path for cultivating 
humility for leaders. In Christian discipleship, spiritual formation has come to designate the field 
study and practice where disciples participate with the Spirit’s work of our transformation into 
Christlikeness. In this penultimate section, I provide the working assumptions of spiritual 
formation that informed this project and specific ways we might cultivate humility. The 
conclusion will offer a working definition of the biblical idea of humility to guide leaders in 
pursuing humble leadership in our changing church context. 

Being the Church and Doing the Work of the Church in our Changing Church Context 

In Reframing Organizations, Lee G. Bolman and Terrence E. Deal observe that those 
who rise to leadership throughout the highest levels of business, government, academia, and non- 
profits — “the apex of enterprises great and small” — having reached the top consequently do 
“really dumb things.’”® They propose that while psychological problems are common to all and 


may contribute to the failings of some leaders, the real problem that plagues leaders is 





5. Though recent trends seem to suggest this may be changing. See for example, Jackson and Wu, Reading 
Romans with Easter Eyes: Honor and Shame in Paul's Message and Mission (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity 
Press, 2019). 


6. Lee G. Bolman and Terrence E. Deal, Reframing Organizations: Artistry, Choice, and Leadership, 5th 
edition (San Francisco, CA: Jossey-Bass, 2013), 7. 
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“cluelessness” about the nature of the organization and situations in which they are leading.’ 

The primary source of cluelessness is assuming that we see the situation clearly. Bolman and 
Deal write, “If our image of a situation is wrong, our actions will be wide of the mark as well. 
But if we don’t know we’re seeing the wrong picture, we won’t understand why we’re not 
getting the results we want. So we insist we’re right even when we’re off track.”® Their advice 
is for leaders to take the humble stance of a learner. Where instead of assuming we see clearly, 
we will appreciate that an array of metaphorical lenses (they offer four as being decisive) provide 
complimentary pictures to help understand the complex system we are called to lead. 

This wisdom correlates well with the dizzying array of metaphorical images given in the 
NT to help describe the Church of Jesus Christ. Indeed, the reality of God calling a people for 
Himself will not be contained by merely four categories. Without being exhaustive, NT images 
include: the ekklesia of God, the temple of God, the Body of Christ, the Bride of Christ, the 
people of God, the family of God, the temple of the Holy Spirit, the household of believers, the 
flock of Christ, a holy nation, and a royal priesthood. It follows that any sound leading of the 
church must be based on a solid biblical ecclesiology that examines the church through a number 
of these biblical metaphorical lenses. 

Bolman and Deal’s wisdom also correlates well with Christ’s call for those who lead to 
be humble learners. We are not to be lording our ways or assumptions concerning the nature or 
mission of the church over others. Instead, we should be willing to do the hard but faithful work 
of seeking to lead based on a firm and robust biblical ecclesiology that seeks to follow the 


authority of Jesus. Thus, to understand the nature of biblical leadership, especially for those 


7. Lee G. Bolman and Terrence E. Deal, Reframing Organizations, 7. 


8. Lee G. Bolman and Terrence E. Deal, Reframing Organizations, 7. 
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aspiring to lead the people of God in humility, necessitates integrating a robust ecclesiology into 
our leadership framework as we navigate the challenges of a changing church context. 
Ontology Precedes Praxis 

For sake of simplicity, I will examine the nature of the Church through two rubrics, the 
Being of the Church (what the church is, its esse or ontology) and the Church acting in Love 
(what the church does, its bene esse or praxis). I argue below that these are complimentary but 
necessary and significant distinctions. In each rubric, I will offer three NT images that provide 
different perspectives on understanding the multifaceted reality of the Church of Jesus Christ. 

It has been popular within recent discussions over ecclesiology, in correcting the neglect 
of mission within the life of the church, to pronounce things like, “It’s not that God has given the 
church a mission, but God has created a church for His mission.” The danger of these sorts of 
pronouncements, even if there is real need for correction, is the implication that the Church is 
merely a tool of God. While those who are voicing this correction would most certainly admit 
that the church is more than a tool, whenever we begin with praxis over ontology, we are in real 
danger of depersonalizing and depreciating the Church of God. God did not create us out of 
need but out of grace. It is gift and privilege to serve. If, however, we are only a tool—our 
existence merely instrumental or only a means to an end—it will be hard to see mission as gift 
and not burden. 

In order of importance, being precedes doing. Human beings created in the image of God 
are more than the sum of our actions, even though our actions shape and help to define us. The 
overall hortatory thrust of the epistles, especially the Pauline epistles, instruct us to live 
according to the reality of our true identity in Christ. In other words, “Do what you are!” At the 


same time, along with Lesslie Newbigin, we must admit, “When the church ceases to be a 
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mission, then she ceases to have any right to the titles by which she is adorned in the New 
Testament.”” Therefore, fully cognizant of the tension between being and doing, we will begin 
examining three images of the church that focus on ontology (esse). We will then examine three 
images that help us understand what we are to do (bene esse)—the acts of love that God has 


prepared in advance of us to do. 
The Being of the Church 


Ekklesia — A Called Community of Persons 

In response to Peter’s confession that Jesus is the Christ, Jesus declared, “And I tell you 
that you are Peter, and on this rock I will build my church, and the gates of Hades will not 
overcome it.”!° Matthew uses the most common term for “church” in the NT, ekklesia. This 
term describes an actual assembly, a gathering of people. In using this term, Jesus was drawing 
upon one of the pictures given in the Old Testament (OT) for understanding God’s people. From 
the defining story of the Exodus, God commanded Pharaoh, “Let my people go, so that they may 
worship me in the desert.”!' This gathering before the Lord was to be a constitutive event, 
marking the gathered community as God’s people, even confirming that Israel is my “first-born 
son.”!? According to Edmund Clowney, “the key to the meaning of ‘assembly’ (Heb gahal, Gr. 
ekklesia) is to be found in God’s command to Moses.”!? “Assemble the people before me to hear 


my words so that they may learn to revere me as long as they live in the land and may teach them 


9. Lesslie Newbigin, The Household of God: Lectures on the Nature of the Church (London: SCM Press, 
1953), 163. 


10. Mt 16:18. 
11. Ex 7:16b. 
12. See Ex 4:22-23. 


13. D. A. Carson, ed., The Church in the Bible and the World : An International Study (Grand Rapids, MI: 
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to their children.”'* The direct intention of delivering the people out of Egypt was so they might 
gather before Him to be in His personal presence. 

The defining salvation story of the OT is not merely a delivery from slavery but entrance 
into communion with God. The Exodus signifies the beginning of the reversal of the Fall, where 
those who have been enslaved to a deathly empire are brought into the glorious presence of the 
one true King of the universe. This is where the insights of Trinitarian theology are particularly 
illuminating for reading and grasping the Exodus story in building a robust NT ecclesiology. 
The fact that God exists in a divine community of persons, that His very being subsists in 
relationship, helps us see the depth of meaning given in this saving event. God graciously calls 
us to Himself. It is a deliverance from death to life, where life is found through subsisting in a 
gathered community of persons. On understanding the import, Zizioulas observes, 

The fact that God reveals to us His existence as one of personal communion 1s 

decisive in our understanding of the nature of the Church. It implies that when we 

say that the Church is koinonia, we mean no other kind of communion but the 

very personal communion between the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. It 


implies also that the Church is by definition incompatible with individualism; her 
fabric is communion and personal relatedness.'> 


True human existence subsists in and through relationships. We find true life through 
God’s call to receive the self-giving love of the Father, the Son, and the Spirit for us. We 
live, true to our nature, by abiding in self-giving relationships. Can we not hear the 
whisper of humility in this observation? These are not just any relationships. In naming 
Israel as “my first-born son”, the LORD was defining the nature of the communion. It 


would be familial, intimate, and even face-to-face. 


14. Dt 4:10. 


15. John Zizioulas and Gregory Edwards, The One and the Many: Studies on God, Man, the Church, and 
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In our changing church context, where numerous forces including individualism 
and social-media are breaking down social cohesion and community, ekklesia reminds us 
of who we are and how we are to find life. It also equips the church for our mission; we 
have a way of life the world desperately needs. It is a need so great that the world is 
trying to fill the void through technology and the new social networks it produces, but 
what we are learning is that this digital technology leads to greater loneliness not 
connection.!° Ekklesia gives hope for a way of life that helps us overcome loneliness and 
isolation as we respond to the call to come face-to-face with God and one another in a 
communion of persons. 
The Spirit-filled Body 

According to Scripture, every person is created in the image of God. The ekklesia of God 
provides a fuller representation of the image and likeness of God than any one person alone. It 
does this by holding together the tensions of identity and mutuality, unity and diversity, and 
uniqueness and belonging. Timothy Ware comments: “In the Trinity, the three are one God, yet 
each is fully personal; in the Church a multitude of human persons is united in one, yet each 
preserves her or his personal diversity unimpaired. The mutual indwelling of the persons of the 
Trinity is paralleled by the coinherence of the members of the Church.”'’ This leads to the 
second image to be examined: The Church is the Body of Christ. 

As the body of Christ, we belong to one another. We do not lose our identity through 
incorporation into the body, but we constitute a fullness impossible to any isolated member. We 


become more of our true selves, created in Christ Jesus, by being integrated into the community 


16. Tony Reinke, 12 Ways Your Phone Is Changing You (Wheaton, IL: Crossway, 2017), 122. 
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of divine love. It has been said that “when any one falls, he falls alone, but no one is saved 
alone. He is saved in the Church, as a member of it and in union with all its other members.”’!® 

God saves us out of alienation. Explaining God’s soteriological intent to the believers in 
Ephesus, Paul draws upon the image of the church as the body of Christ: 

His purpose was to create in himself one new humanity out of the two, thus 

making peace, and in one body to reconcile both of them to God through the 

cross, by which he put to death their hostility. He came and preached peace to 


you who were far away and peace to those who were near. For through him we 
both have access to the Father by one Spirit.'? 


The division Paul addressed was the one between Jews and Gentiles, but as can be seen through 
any number of passages”°, the new humanity was not going to be divided by class, gender, or 
race. Since we are the body of Christ, we do not live by the alienation and divisions of the Fall. 
What does it matter if an apostle makes tents with his hands as long as the Gospel is preached, or 
a Slave is given a seat of honor, or if a master washes his disciples’ feet? Greco-Roman society 
may have scorned the obvious disregard for social status and honor, but as the body of Christ, 
every person is to be honored and accepted as an important member of the body. 

God saves us into a Spirit-filled body. Further, He calls us not only to declare His praises 
but to share in His mission of saving the world out of sin and death. Who is equal to such a task? 
No one in and of themselves, but God’s call is gracious. He gives us all we need to do His will. 
He does this by incorporating us into His body and giving us His Spirit. “Now to each one the 
manifestation of the Spirit is given for the common good.””! We are the Spirit-filled people. We 


find our life not in isolation, but through the indwelling presence and power of the Holy Spirit. 





18. Zizioulas and Edwards, The One and the Many, 20. 
19. Eph 2:15b-18. 
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In Him we live and move and have our being. The same Spirit that was in Christ now dwells in 
every Christian. Alienation, separation, and impotence are all overcome. We are graced with 
power and special Spirit-endowed ability. We are all special. We are all important. We are all 
unique. We all have something to contribute, but we are more than individuals, we are members 
of Him. In and through our life together, Jesus’ presence and power are mediated to a broken 


world. 


The Bride of Christ 

It is gift and honor to serve and contribute to the establishing of God’s Kingdom on earth. 
Even as the image of the Body reminds us that we have things to do, the Good News is that this 
work is grace. We are not loved and accepted because of what we do. If God created us in the 
image of God, we are by definition lovers. In His love for us, God has prepared in advance acts 
of love—good works—for us to do. In order that we might express our true nature, He gives us a 
part to play. He does all of this because of His great love for us. 

It is interesting to note there are only two images of the church Paul describes as being a 
mystery. The first is the image of the body, examined above. The second is one of the more 
neglected images of the church in modern ecclesiological discussion: The Church is the Bride of 
Christ. Paul writes, 

Husbands, love your wives, just as Christ loved the church and gave himself up 

for her to make her holy, cleansing her by the washing with water through the 

word, and to present her to himself as a radiant church, without stain or wrinkle or 

any other blemish, but holy and blameless. In this same way, husbands ought to 

love their wives as their own bodies. He who loves his wife loves himself. After 

all, no one ever hated their own body, but they feed and care for their body, just as 

Christ does the church—for we are members of his body. “For this reason a man 

will leave his father and mother and be united to his wife, and the two will 


become one flesh.” This is a profound mystery—but I am talking about Christ 
and the church.” 
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Like the family of God, which emphasizes that we are adopted children, the Bride of Christ helps 
us grasp the intimate and personal nature of God’s passion for us. Even more than being a child 
of God, being the Bride speaks of Jesus coming down into our situation to lift us up to intimately 
share life with Him. This image not only affirms that God makes us partners—placing us in 
some level of equality and mutuality—with Him, but in the language of Ephesians, we are 
elevated by being made radiant, holy, blameless, and without blemish. The image expresses 
passion and affection. God holds us up in cherishing adoration by laying down His life for us. 
We also see that marriage is an anticipation of something even greater: Our destiny is to be 
bound into covenant partnership with the one true God. 

I believe the significance of this image for building a robust ecclesiology cannot be 
overstated. It affirms the core of our relationship with God is not instrumental but communion. 
As the changing church context is helping God’s people remember and rediscover our missional 
purpose for the salvation of the world, the Bride of Christ clarifies that God did not create the 
church for His mission. His mission was to redeem His bride along with all of His creation. At 
the same time, the church as the Bride of Christ establishes a visual frame to understand the 
nature of our relationship with God. We are more than servants who need to earn their keep. 
We are lovers responding to our beloved. Life with God is more like a dance than a duty, more 
like a friendship than a moral code, and more like the look between lovers than the inspecting 
glare of a disgruntled superior. It reminds us of the passion of Jesus to redeem and glorify us. It 
guides us in keeping the order of being over doing, but at the same time places our actions in 
proper context. We are beloved and cherished, and overwhelmed by His affections, we do not 


simply choose but we need to express our love. It does all of this while never undercutting what 
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we are to do as the beloved. At the same time, it provides the solid foundation of why and how 
we are to do the mission—responding and acting in love. 
The Church Acting in Love 

Just as Christ through His Spirit has poured His love into our hearts, we are compelled to 
respond out of the overflow of our hearts to express our own love through actions. We cannot 
stand passively aside and do nothing. Our actions, however, are always in response to the fact 
that He has first loved us. 
The Believing Community 

The biblical account of faith affirms this pattern, God initiates and we are to respond. He 
takes the lead, and we seek to keep in step with His leadership. For grace to be grace, even faith 
is a gift that comes from God.”* The Holy Spirit works in our hearts, freeing the seat of our wills 
to accept that His love for us is real and reliable. Living by faith in His faithfulness, we live 
through a dynamic belief that cannot stay passive. In his commentary on Romans, Martin Luther 
famously wrote, “Yes, it is a living, creative, active and powerful thing, this faith. Faith cannot 
help doing good works constantly. It doesn’t stop to ask if good works ought to be done, but 
before anyone asks, it already has done them and continues to do them without ceasing. Anyone 
who does not do good works in this manner is an unbeliever.”** Our faith begins not in action 
but a commitment to trust Jesus, and yet this saving faith always leads to an active life of 
responding to His call. 

We proclaim the Good News of Jesus Christ to the world. We forgive sins. We baptize 


people into the Name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. We break bread and affirm that 
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His death is our nourishment and His blood our cleansing from all unrighteousness. We act on 
His promises. We follow His teaching. We pray for miracles. We risk our lives for the sake of 
His Kingdom. We nonviolently protest against injustice. We persevere through hardship. We 
scorn acceptance by the world if the price is disloyalty to our Lord. We do not build up a 
kingdom for ourselves, but we long for the coming His kingdom. We do all of these things not 
through our own power and strength but by relying on the Holy Spirit, knowing that God’s 
power is made perfect in our weakness. We pick up our crosses and follow Jesus. This is what 
the Church of Jesus Christ does, it lives in faith, trusting and acting, according to His Word and 
His Spirit. 

It is exactly this kind of “believing” church that God has given to lead the world to its 
salvation in Him. As Newbigin reminded us, it is only this active, faithful church that lives on 
mission with Jesus, which has the “rights” to the titles with which she is adorned. “Show me 
your faith without deeds,” writes James, “and I will show you my faith by my deeds.”*> The fall 
of Christendom and the marginalization of the church in Western culture has often created an 
anxious church filled with fear and grief. Getting up on the balcony and looking down at the 
church as the believing community should instill both excitement and courage. The renewal of a 
faithful church-living-on-mission, this is not loss but rebirth. While the loss and marginalization 
may on occasion be difficult and uncomfortable, it is better to be living by faith than in an empty 
confession of words void of acts of love. 

The Worshipping Community 
According to the Westminster Shorter Catechism, the chief end of every human being is 


to glorify God and enjoy Him forever. God created us for worship. It is so much a part of our 
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very being, that if in our rebellion we refuse to worship the one true God, we will set up an idol 
and worship it in His place. On the other hand, when we are confronted with the glory and 
power of the one true God—“The LORD, the LORD, the compassionate and gracious God, slow 
to anger and abounding in love” —” all we can do, overwhelmed by His beauty and majesty, is 
bow down and proclaim His praises. 

Made for worship, essential to our nature, the biblical principle derived from Psalm 115 
is that we become like that which we worship. God graciously calls us to worship Him. In 
obedience to His call, we find our life and purpose. We believe His call and gather (ekklesia) as 
His people.?’ The Lord’s Day has now been set as the primary day for us to gather in community 
and live out our identity as God’s people. According to Jesus, what is most important about our 
worship is that it is done in Spirit and in Truth.”® Our actions of worship guide and shape us into 
the very life of God. 

Our worship is Trinitarian; its primary expressions are to the Father, through the 
mediation of the Son, and by the power of the Holy Spirit. Like the dance of the Triune God, in 
worship the church is caught up in rhythms of self-giving love. God reveals His great love for 
us, and we in turn express our love to Him. We express it not by ourselves but by His Spirit and 
through the name of Jesus. We receive blessings upon blessings, and in our worship, we seek to 
bless God—a truly astounding idea. His humility makes it possible. He calls us to worship and 
we in turn proclaim the truth God has revealed to us. The Spirit then takes our praise and 


adoration, sanctifies it in Christ, and offers it with us for the praise of His glory. 
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Here is how God’s love works. In this very act, where we seek to serve and bless, we 
find ourselves filled with His love and power. We are changed. Our hearts are transformed. 
The very movements of our work of worship—baptizing, praying, bowing, breaking of bread, 
forgiving of sin, being forgiven, hearing God’s word, and being blessed by His Word—trains us 
in righteousness and we grow more like Him. 

Through worship, we discover that all our good works, all our actions, can be forms of 
worship. The Lord’s Day shapes every day and the truth that Irenaeus of Lyons proclaimed finds 
its place: The glory of God is the human being fully alive because, as His image bearers, all we 
do can be for His glory. 

The Sent Community 

Worship teaches us that we become like that which we love. God’s desires, passions, 
and purposes begin to become our own. Living by faith and for His glory, we now share in His 
mission. Here is God’s mission: For God so loved the world He sent His only Son into the 
world to save the world. Out of love and for love, Jesus sends His church; “‘As the Father has 
sent me so I am sending you.” 

Empowered by the Holy Spirit, the Church of Jesus Christ is equipped for every good 
work necessary to accomplish God’s purpose and the gates of Hell will not be able to stop us. 
We are to make disciples, teaching them to obey all His commands and baptizing them into the 
body of Christ. We proclaim Good News to the world through the Word and the power of the 
Holy Spirit. Edmund Clowney writes, “The greatest obstacle to the spread of the gospel is not 
the limits of the believer’s understanding or powers of expression. It is the limits of his courage 


and faithfulness.’”’*° Just as participating in the mission of Christ is an act of faith, one can argue 
p patng g 
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that it is our greatest act of worship on earth. If Christ lifted up on the cross is the height of Jesus 
glorifying God through His earthly ministry then is it not true that picking up our crosses—going 
the cruciform way—is our closest approximation to that glorifying event and, thus, the height of 
our worship? To state it positively, participating in the mission of the church is the best way to 
demonstrate the glory of Christ—pouring out His love to the glory of God and for the sake of the 
world. 

This beautiful Bride is the very presence of the body of Christ in the world so humanity 
can feel Christ with us, for us, and by His Spirit even through us. As His Bride, we are beloved 
and bestowed with purpose. We have been created to do good works that we might live by faith, 
show our love, and have some part to play in redeeming God’s good creation back to Him. This 


is the unique and altogether priceless organization Christian leaders are called to serve and equip. 


Seeing the Church from the Balcony 

In Adaptive Leadership, Heifetz, Grashow, and Linsky encourage leaders to take time to 
ascend up to the balcony to gain clarity in understanding the organization they are leading.*’ In 
attempting to build a working NT theology of humility and leadership, I have chosen to spend a 
lot of time on the balcony trying to establish a clear biblical vision of the nature and purpose of 
the Church. I have looked through six biblical images to understand both the Church’s esse and 
bene esse. At the same time, I have been looking through these images into our changing church 
context. How can we move forward the mission of the Church while remaining faithful to our 


identity and values? More biblical images could have been considered and the examination 
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more rigorous. I focused on these six images because, in my opinion, they provide a fertile soil 
in which appreciation and passion for humble leadership can grow. In this section, I offer my 
insights into what I see from the balcony. 

It is understandable that church members in America feel a sense of loss as our culture 
has moved from Christendom to a post-Christian culture. Society has not only marginalized the 
influence of Christianity but is sometimes hostile towards it. As leaders, it is important not only 
to name reality—Christendom has passed—we must also help people process the loss. In 
processing this loss, Christian leaders have the opportunity to build adaptive potential within the 
Body of Christ. As we listen and affirm what was good about our past, we can also ask 
questions and offer interpretations of how we might move forward into a better future. In 
Christendom, both intentional discipleship and missional purpose were lost for many members 
and congregations. In this changing church context, instead of focusing on fear and loss, we can 
focus on opportunity and gain. It is better to embrace a faith with deeds than merely a 
confession of words. It is better to be actively on mission together, even if the context can be 
hostile, than for us to have forgotten our purpose. The Church needs leaders who care and 
shepherd our ekklesia, but it also needs leaders who believe that we are the Body of Christ sent 
to make disciples of all nations. It also needs leaders who equip the Body to be the presence of 
Christ for our skeptical age. 

It is right here, in both leading and equipping, that the biblical call to humility provides a 
promising way forward in leading the church. As is so often the case in adaptive leadership, we 
draw upon the DNA of the organization, something from our past, even as we make adjustments 
to a new situation. Humility was right at the center of the contest between the Gospel of Jesus 


and the Roman Empire. It fueled the Church’s witness and power, even as it conformed 
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disciples to the image of Christ. It helped prove to the world that the way of Jesus Christ was a 
better way to seek glory, exercise power, and align our lives to what is good, true, and beautiful. 
For more than a millennia, it represented the central pursuit of those who took Christian 
discipleship and the outward mission of the Church most seriously. Any appreciation of 
humility present in our society today is directly related to fact that Christian humility 
transformed the value system of the ancient world. 

In a world where the Church is being rejected because of its association with yesterday’s 
established powers, humility offers a way to demonstrate the true power of Christ that can save 
the world. Where the Church, in having won over Western Civilization, became enculturated by 
its success, we grew accustomed to dictating instead of serving, being shown honor instead of 
scorn, and being privileged with deference and influence. As the Church is losing its seat of 
cultural influence, humility offers an opportunity to persuade the world—not from a seat of 
honor but from a position of service—of the truth of Jesus Christ. 

The humble path of Jesus does not promise comfort but challenge, both personal and 
corporate. The way of Adam and earthly empire so easily creeps back into our leadership. Even 
Christian missional-leaders can, with a little success, lose sight of the real goal. Humility, 
however, promises to be a great force in helping push back the temptations that come with 
success in the world. It is not just a counter to pride. Humility promotes leaders to continually 
learn, serve, and seek the welfare of the Body of Christ. 

While I believe humility offers a promising way for Christian leadership to help fulfill the 
mission of the Church, humility has been intentionally rejected by segments of secular society. 
There is skepticism and confusion with regards to the nature of humility and its purpose. The 


most popular definition for humility, “thinking less of yourself,” runs counter to our therapeutic 
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culture that fuels personal fulfillment and comfort. This definition sounds unhealthy and 
neurotic to many modern ears. There is also skepticism about Christian humility which accuses 
it of promoting a servant mentality that keeps those without power in positions of service and 
subjugation. 

Our examination of the Church provides an important framework of understanding 
humility. The humility of Jesus Christ will never be contrary to the esse and bene esse of the 
Church, especially since the Church is by its nature the Body of Christ. Further, a biblical 
humility informed by a robust ecclesiology, especially that the Church is the Bride of Christ, 
helps place all discussions of humility in their proper context. Whatever questions we may have 
about the nature of biblical humility, it cannot mean that we are insignificant and of little value. 
Further, it cannot mean that God seeks to keep us subjugated under oppressive power for our 
service and utility. As the Bride of Christ, we are His beloved. The essence of our relationship 
is not about how we serve God, but it is about how God has loved and served us. It is about His 
passion to bow down in order to lift us up and adorn us with beauty and splendor, so we might be 
with Him forever. While humility cannot mean less than these things, what exactly does the 
Bible mean when it calls us to humility? We will now turn to understanding the biblical idea of 
humility. 

Word Studies 

As we begin to establish a biblical understanding of the idea of humility and leadership 
we will begin studying the Gk words that are commonly rendered humility/humble and 
leader/leadership in the NT. In both instances, the results are surprising and significant in 
shaping a theology of humility and leadership. For example, when Paul was writing in chains to 


the Christians in the Roman colony of Philippi shortly after the middle of the 1** century AD, to a 
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congregation he helped to birth, the apostle Paul gave passionate exhortation. “Do nothing out 
of selfish ambition or vain conceit. Rather, in humility (tapeinophrosyne) value others above 
yourselves, not looking to your own interests but each of you to the interests of the others.”*” 
This is the first attested usage of this word in the extant Greek (Gk) literature of antiquity. It is 
improbable that the apostle himself coined this word, since it was used a few decades later by the 
Jewish historian Josephus and by the Stoic philosopher Epictetus, without any recognizable 


dependence on Paul.** 


While Paul may not have coined this word, his ethical injunction would 
have been striking and probably unique within the context of Greco-Roman ethics.*4 Outside of 
the influence of the NT, the tapeinos word-group has a negative meaning and was not regarded 
as morally advisable or virtuous.*> Depending on context, it denoted weakness, pusillanimity, 
lowliness, servility, insignificance, poverty, diminution, sycophancy, and shabbiness. If in the 
larger culture this word-group universally denoted such negative connotations, it begs the 
question, how can Paul’s paraenesis promote tapeinophrosyne? Further, how can Paul ascribe 
to Jesus this characteristic, calling us to follow our Lord’s example in the way of tapeinos? The 
very fact that we moderns accept all of this without hesitancy also indicates the impact Christian 


teaching has had on Western Civilization’s attitudes and assumptions concerning this 


characteristic known as humility. 
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Words for “Humility” in the New Testament 


The Praus Word-Group 

According to BDAG, praus denotes “gentle, humble, considerate, meek in the older 
favorable sense.”*° Similarly, the NIDNTT*’ lists “gentle, humble, considerate, meek, 
meekness” as possible renderings. Etymologically it is related to frijon, frions, and friend, 
denoting that which is gentle and mild, with connotations of an admirable attitude of gentleness 
in relationships of loving friendship.** The idea of gentleness, power in restraint, was a virtue 
esteemed in Greco-Roman society. It was synonymous with epieikes, which likewise described 
balanced restraint, intelligence, decency, and proper conduct. Together praus and epieikes 
described a virtue praised and admired among the great of society, such as a judge who was 
lenient in judgment, a king who ruled kindly, or a wise man who remained meek in the face of 
insult. The opposite of praus was unbridled anger, harshness, and brutality. 

Dickson and Rosner argue, however, that equating praus with “humility” is a confusion 
of categories.*? According to Louw-Nida*®, eight Gk words cover the semantic range of 
“Humility”. Five consist of the word-group tapeinos, two are idiomatic expressions “poor in 


spirit” and “to wash the feet’, and the final is apsieloteti (occurring only in Acts 2:46 and never 
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in the LXX), which they render simplicity or humbleness of life.*! Praus, however, does not 
occur under Louw-Nida’s equivalents for “Humility”, concurring with the claim of Dickson and 
Rosner.*? When we turn, however, to the Louw-Nida’s list for “Gentleness, Mildness” we find 
that not only praus and epieikes are part of the domain but tapeinos is also. This distinction 
indicates there are times when “humility” can express itself as indistinguishable from 
“gentleness/meekness” (1.e., demonstrating power harnessed with restraint). Conversely, just 
because power in restraint is being demonstrated does not mean that humility is being expressed. 

In the NT, the word-groups of praus and tapeinos are closely related, occurring side by 
side on a number of occasions and with special significance in Matthew 11 and Ephesians 4. In 
Matthew 11, we find it when Jesus proclaimed one of His great calls of discipleship, “Take my 
yoke upon you and learn from me, for I am gentle (praus) and humble (tapeinos) in heart, and 
you will find rest for your souls. For my yoke is easy and my burden is light.”*? It is significant 
that Jesus used these words to summarize how he functioned as their Rabbi (Heb “Great One’). 
In Ephesians 4, at the great turning point of Paul’s letter when Paul moved from his focus of 
explaining the person and work of Christ to the exhortation to live a life worthy of Christ, he 
started with these two key ethical terms. “Be completely humble (tapeinos) and gentle (praus); 
be patient, bearing with one another in love.”“* In Paul’s mind, it appears that praus and 


tapeinos are complimentary virtues that undergird love. While these passages do not 
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demonstrate the difference between the two complementary qualities, they indicate probable 
distinction. It is also worth noting the fact that these two come first in characterizing a life 
worthy of the gospel as well as undergird the ability to fulfill the command to love. It is 
reasonable to conclude, both because of primacy and their relationship to enabling the exercise 
of love, that Paul considered tapeinos and praus to be significant virtues to be formed in the life 
of a disciple of Jesus Christ. Of equal significance is that Jesus utilized these terms as His own 
self-characterization when He opens discipleship to all who are weary and heavy-burdened. 

It is significant that praus was an esteemed virtue in Greco-Roman society while tapeinos 
was universally viewed negatively and even considered an anti-virtue. If Dickson and Rosner 
are correct, that properly understood praus should never be rendered humility because “praus is 
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only ever the moderation of power for the sake of others’, then we must turn and see how the 


word-group of fapeinos is to inform our understanding of the NT concept of humility. 
The Tapeinos Word-Group 

There are 34 witnesses to tapeinos word-group in the NT. The adjective tapeinos occurs 
eight times, witnessed once in the gospels of Matthew and Luke, three times in Paul’s letters, 
twice in James and once in | Peter. In both James (4:6) and 1 Peter (5:5) it is used in rendering 
Proverbs 3:34 where the humble are contrasted with the proud: “God opposes the proud but 
shows favor to the humble.” In Luke 1:52, James 1:9, Romans 12:16, the class distinction 
between those who are born into high social status versus lower social status is central to its 
usage. In the two witnesses found in 2 Corinthians, where the NIV glosses are “timid” (10:1) 
and “‘downcast” (7:6) and both of these instances have the connotation of “lowly” and 


“afflicted”, it will be argued later that these type of occurrences reflect the class distinctions of 
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the highly stratified social structures of Greco-Roman society. The Greco-Roman concern over 
status and class distinction is critically important in distinguishing why tapeinos was viewed 
differently from praus. Finally, I would argue, Jesus’ words in Matthew 11:29 are the most 
important for establishing Christian expectations to aspire towards tapeinos (see analysis above). 
The verb tapeinoo occurs 14 times, witnessed three times in Matthew, five times in Luke, 
four times in Paul, and with one occurrence in James and 1 Peter. In the gospel occurrences, six 
are in three verses*°, where Jesus declares a basic Kingdom principle, “those who exalt 
themselves will be humbled, and those who humble themselves will be exalted.” Closely related 
is the other occurrence in Matthew 18:4 where Jesus explained true greatness in the Kingdom of 
God, “Therefore, whoever takes the humble/lowly position of this child is the greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven.” Here again we see the implicit promise of God raising up those who 
choose to humble themselves. Douglas Moo, commenting on fapeinoo in the book of James, 
claims this teaching by Jesus became “a popular motto in the early church” witnessed by its 
echoes in James, 1 Peter and 2 Corinthians.*” In both James and | Peter the verb functions as a 
hortatory command to trust in Proverbs 3:34 (previously mentioned in both letters), but if Moo is 
correct it also intentionally echoes the teaching of Jesus that God will raise up those who humble 
themselves. In all these instances, we see the call to willingly step down into a lower position 
versus choosing to step up into a higher position, thereby allowing God the opportunity to raise 
up those who humble themselves. In Paul, three of the uses have to do with being lowered with 
very clear connotations of taking a lower social status. In 2 Corinthians 11:7 and Philippians 2:4, 


it describes deliberate actions taken by Paul and Jesus respectively. In 2 Corinthians 12:21, Paul 
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utilized the subjunctive mood to explain that the church’s failure to heed his advice may lead to 
God humbling Paul. While Paul thought he was planting the church in Corinth, that in regards to 
the Corinthians’ response, “church planter” may not be a work rightfully attributed to him. In 
Philippians 4:12, Paul utilized a more metaphorical connotation, contrasting tapeinoo with 
perisseuo. The NIV glosses this contrast: “I know what it is to be in need. I know what it is to 
be in plenty.” Later in the same verse perisseuo is contrasted with hystereo (to lack, to go 
without), lending support to the idea of a more metaphorical usage connoting the sense of 
“lacking” versus “having plenty”. Even here, it can be argued that the issue of distinctions 
between higher and lower social status is in the background. Perisseuo can have the sense of 
“taking advantage” of one’s abundance/social status, and even hystereo can imply those “who 
come behind”. Thus, even if the emphasis could be lacking versus plenty, just behind this 
metaphor is the idea of not taking advantage of my social status but going without, for I know 
what it is to take advantage but I also know what it is to “come behind” and take the lower 
position of a servant/slave. 

The compound noun tapeinophrosyne adds phronein (think, judge, be disposed) to 
tapeinos. As stated previously, its first attested usage is in Paul’s letter to the Philippians, but it 
does appear in secular literature in the later 1‘ and early 2" century AD. In secular literature, it 
was always used derisively and negatively to describe those who are weak-hearted, think poorly, 
or have a servile-mind, and rebuking those who acted, thought, or viewed themselves in slavish, 
lowly manners. It is witnessed seven times in the NT. In all instances, tapeinophrosyne 
represents an aspirational virtue. Six of these uses are accredited to Paul** (once through Luke 


quoting Paul’s speech in the Book of Acts) and once by Peter (1 Peter 5:5). From Paul’s speech 
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in Acts, tapeinophrosyne was used to summarize his entire way of life during the two and half 
years he spent with the Christians in Ephesus: “I served the Lord with great humility and with 
tears in the midst of severe testing by the plots of my Jewish opponents.” Considering Paul’s 
speech in Acts, we should not be surprised that in Ephesians 4:2, tapeinophrosyne was the first 
virtue that Paul listed as he moved from the indicative of Christ (this is who Christ is and what 
he did) into the imperative of how we should live. In Philippians 2:3, it was not only Paul’s 
great desire that with humble-mindedness the church in Philippi “should value others above 
themselves”, but it is clear that being humble-minded was viewed by Paul as critical to becoming 
united with Christ and living in true Christian unity. The goal of living in Christian unity and 
aspiring to humility was the purpose for which Paul then asked Christians to consider the 
“humble” example of Jesus in one of the most significant Christological statements in the NT. It 
is evident that Paul, in contrast to the surrounding culture, did not view tapeinos as a deficient 
mode of thinking but the very way Christians should consider themselves. In Colossians 3:12, 
Paul presents tapeinophrosyne as an aspirational virtue at a turning point where he called 
Christians to “take off the old self” and “put on the new self, made in the image of the creator”.*” 
Here we find a list of complementary virtues including “humility, kindness, patience and 
gentleness” that have become typical with Paul, all supporting the ability to demonstrate love. 
Again, in stark distinction to the surrounding culture, tapeinophrosyne was not presented as a 
deficient mindset, but Paul associated it with “knowledge” and “wisdom.” 

In Colossians 2:18 and 2:23, the aspirational virtue of humility is presented with a twist. 
Paul condemned those who presented themselves with “false-humility”. Paul was cautioning the 


Colossians against false teachers whose “humility” had the appearance of wisdom. In denying 
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Christ, however, they were only living from “human commands and teachings,” and therefore 
could not claim “true” wisdom or humility. 

In 1 Peter 5:5, Peter was addressing the community with instructions primarily intended 
for the church leaders. Peter Davids comments that the inclusion of these instructions were the 
“logically necessary explanation of the intra-church solidarity that is required in the face of 
persecution.”*° After calling the leaders to be true “under-shepherds” of Christ and calling 
young men to submit to their leaders, the apostle Peter concluded this section by instructing, “All 
of you, clothe yourselves with humility toward one another.” In this section of the letter, we see 
being “clothed with humility” closely associated with exemplary behavior, faith in God’s 
promises, and the building of church unity in the face of persecution. 

Of the five remaining instances of the word-group, one is the compound verb 
tapeinophron found in | Peter 3:8. Peter is giving hortatory instructions to the whole church as 
they face persecution and suffering. He was calling them to be united in their witness to the 
larger society through their love for one another and to be compassionate and humble. 
Compassion and humility are presented as the prerequisite attitudes necessary to not repay “evil 
with evil’ or “insult with insult.” This entire section of ethical instruction, in which we find 
“being humble-minded” a leading virtue, culminates in a call to put Christ first by following His 
example. The four instances of the noun fapeinosis occur in Luke 1:48, Acts 8:33, Philippians 
3:21, and James 1:10. In each, we find the word referring in some way to the state of being 
lowered socially and/or physically; it is a condition of humiliation and loss. In these instances, 
the tone is not towards an aspirational virtue but the recognition that being humbled was not 


considered easy. In Luke, tapeinosis described the low (poor) social status of Mary, the servant 
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of the Lord. In Acts it was referenced from Isaiah 53:8, quoted out of the LXX, referring to the 
humiliation—being oppressed and brought down to death through injustice—the servant of the 
Lord experienced in our place. In Philippians it was used to describe the low state of our present 
corruptible bodies. Finally, in James we see the tensions between social classes that underlie this 
word-group coming to the foreground with a twist. Worldly wealth and the privileges that go 
along with it are actual humiliations before God, for God will raise up the humble but 


humiliate those who trust in their wealth. 


The Words "Leader” and “Leadership” in the NT 


In an important article entitled, “Translating the Language 


Table 1. Comparison of 
Biblical Translations 
for the Occurrences of 
Leader or Leadership 
in the New Testament 


of Leadership,” Paul Ellingsworth argues that the category of 
“leadership” represents a real challenge of translation, because this 


category involves “deep and often unconscious presuppositions 


Occurrences 
of Leader or 


about society as a whole.”*! Different translations set different goals , : 
Translation Leadership 





in the NT 
for their work, from a more literal word-for-word to a dynamic- 
ESV 6 
ivalent t thought-for-thought. This int tive decisi 
equivalent to even a thought-for-thoug is interpretive decision GNB 40 
has a direct correlation with the number of occurrences of KJV 1 
“lead/leadership” in a given translation. As table 1 indicates, from Message 98 
NASB 8 
the single occurrence of leader/leadership in the KJV to the 98 
NET 49 
occurrences in the Message, there is a significant variance by any NCV 88 
standard between translations. NIV 43 
NLT 87 
In looking to the source of these differences, two obvious 
NRSV 33 
reasons present themselves. The first explanation, and probably RSV 7 
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most important, is the desire to avoid technical terms, especially in more “common language” 
translations, that would not be understood or in some cases even be misunderstood. °? Second, 
leadership language is utilized to clarify that the reference was to the “leaders” of a group instead 
of the whole group, as for example with certain references to the Jews (Gk Joudaioi) in John’s 
gospel. Finally, Ellingsworth offers a third possibility: 


...one must ask whether frequent use of the language of leadership may not mask 
a subtle, no doubt unconscious, form of the transculturation, in which 
presuppositions from modern (especially western democratic) society are 
projected onto an ancient, in principle hierarchical, form of social organization. 
The danger of such projections are recognized by sociologists, who speak of the 
“the problem of incommensurability” in making cross-cultural comparisons.°? 


In trying to bring together the two horizons between the 
Table 2. Greek Words 
ancient world and our contemporary context, there exist Sometimes Translated as 
Leader or Leadership with 
two issues in translating the language of leadership. First, Literal Rendering 


Literal 
Rendering 


at the level of specific words is the decision on whether 


Greek 


leader” or “leadership” is the most suitable approximation ruler, lord, 


archon : 
prince 


with the ancient category of meaning. For example, table 2 
hegoumenos governor, ruler 


shows a list of words used in the NT that some translations hodegos guide 


megas great 


have rendered as leader/leaders/leadership to make explicit protos first 


overseer, 
episkopos watchman, 
protector 


for modern reader-hearers what is implied but could be 


missed with a more literal translation. To this list could be 
presbyteros elder 





added a much longer list of leadership titles utilized in the 


NT, demonstrating a more detailed knowledge of the administrative structure of the Roman 


52. The most obvious example comes from the OT, where the common designation “judge” in the book of 
Judges is quite misleading to modern hearers. 
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Empire. Second, and more important, is the general recognition that a historical chasm exists 
between the hierarchal society of the Greco-Roman world where individuals and even groups 
were defined by their relationship and subordination to others (patron-client, owner-slave, 
parent-child, husband-wife) and a society that presupposes that individuals are essentially equal 
and independent. ** 

In trying to develop a working NT theology of leadership, as important as words are, this 
work is going to rely more on listening to passages where authority, greatness, honor, and 
responsibility are examined with keen sensitivity from historical analysis. It is interesting to note 
that most of the language used in reference to Jesus implied a stronger authoritarian position than 
is typical of modern conceptions of leadership, for example: 

e Master (Gk Epistata) which is Luke’s unique rendering of rhabbi 


e Lord (Gk Kyrios) 
e Rabbi (Gk transliteration of Heb rhab) “Great One” 


Jesus Himself, however, very rarely used any of these designations and preferred instead the 
more enigmatic, Son of Man. It is also important to observe that Jesus is presented in the 
Gospels without an authoritarian tone. Nowhere does Jesus call His followers to “submit” (Gk 
hupotasso) or “obey” (Gk hupakouo). Instead, we find the language of invitation, “come after”, 
“come follow” or “keep/guard” (Gk tereo) my commands. Arthur Boers calls us to remember, 
“Jesus does not manipulate us into obedience, threaten punishments, force our hand, torture, or 
punish us until we obey.”°> What is so often forgotten or unobserved is how His leadership was 
in opposition and contradistinction to the way Caesar himself exercised authority and power, 


which was much more like Boers’ descriptions. For people of Jesus’ day, there were crucifixes 
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scattered across the empire that oppressively declared the difference. As we will see, Jesus 
offered a radical inversion of the values of Greco-Roman culture surrounding the issues of 
authority, leadership, service, and humility. 


Humility and Leadership in Context: Honor and Shame in the Greco-Roman World 


Status 

Every society in recorded history has ended up with different classes of people. While 
modern Western civilization prides itself on being an egalitarian society, where all people have 
equal rights and are of equal worth, this thin veneer of “advanced society” is easily smeared 
when a person from the “upper-class” with great wealth can hire a team of lawyers in a dispute 
with a person from a “lower-class” with lesser means. Of course, our society feels a certain pang 
of guilty conscience when this “ugly truth” rears its head. The fact that we really feel that 
something is wrong indicates just how far removed we are from the culture of Greco-Roman 
society into which the Jesus movement emerged like the sprout of a mustard seed. 

In stepping back into Greco-Roman culture we must leave the values and assumptions of 
egalitarianism behind. This type of equality would have been viewed as a threat to Greco- 
Roman society, undercutting and toppling the hierarchical structure on which their society was 
built. For example, Pliny the Elder once explained to a governor in Spain, as he encouraged him 
to keep clear distinctions between social classes, “nothing is more unequal than equality itself.”°° 
The Roman Empire was highly stratified with clear boundary markers to distinguish the different 
classes of society, and it was Roman citizens who were most concerned about safe-guarding 


those markers that clarified the differences between social classes. “Those at the top of the 
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pecking order,” writes Hellerman, “jealously guarded their social privileges.”°’ These markers 
(e.g., clothes, titles, citizenship, clan, and where one sat at a table, a banquet or a sporting event) 
signified the rank and status of people in society. “It determined one’s behavior, relationships, 
and legal privileges,” explains Timothy Savage.°* They were also the means by which people 
could determine the appropriate honor due their rank in society. It cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that the honor due their rank meant everything to Roman citizens. 

The ancient world was basically a two-class society divided between the ruling elite (L 


honestiores) and the non-elite (L humiliores), 
Table 3. Class Order and Rank in the 


where a small percentage of society controlled the Roman Empire 

positions of power and influence as well as the Elites (L Honestiores) @ 1 million 
Senators New Meo 

means of production and trade. Within the two Nobles 


Most Renowned 
Equestrians Most Accomplished 
Excellent 


classes there were further divisions (see table 3). 


Among the elites were three distinct social orders: 


Two Manly Men 


the senatorial order, the equestrian order (knights), Decinens Other Decurions 
and the decurion order (local political figures). Non-Elites (L Humiliores) @ 49 million 
: ea . : : Citizens 
According to Hellerman, “The early imperial period Freeborn eae 
saw six hundred aristocrats fill the senate, and Citizens 
Freedmen 


Non-Citizens 
scholars estimate that approximately twenty 
Slaves 





thousand men occupied the equestrian order. Some 


150,000 to 200,000 decurions, who were the leading citizens of the provinces, held positions of 
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influence in local municipalities.”*’ As can be seen in the chart, the same sort of tripartite 
ordering appeared among non-elites, but from the position of the elite (L honestiores) this was of 
little consequence because they were, in the words of Tacitus, merely rabble. The disdain 
characterized by elites over the non-elite was also present with almost equal reproach between 
the different orders. Senators looked down on everyone. Equestrians pandered after the senators 
and sneered on everyone else. Decurions pandered after senators and equestrians and kept 
everyone else in their lower place. So it went all the way down to slaves, who undoubtedly had 
their own pecking order as well. 

Birth was the major determinant of status and was thus the most important marker of 
your place in society. This in turn led to a great concern of guarding the “family name” because 
the fortunes of the family would determine a person’s place in society. At the same time, there 
was a difference between being “born” a Roman citizen and “purchasing” one’s citizenship. 
Thus, the most import indicator of your status in society was received through birth, over which 
a person had no control.® The emphasis on birth for determining status was reflective of both 
the way Romans guarded their status and the difficulty of moving between the two classes. It 
was almost impossible to span the chasm between the orders let alone the two classes, but within 
the different orders there were different ranks that could be attained (see table 3), and this was 
determined not only by birth but also by personal achievement. 

The Race for Honor 
Created to worship, everyone makes something absolute, something we pursue above all 


else. Christians believe that glorifying God is our chief end. Modern secular society offers love, 
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money, pleasure, and power as ultimate goals. In the ancient world, it was honor. Where it was 
almost impossible to move up from one class to the other or from one order to the other, what 
emerged as a way of distinction was the rank one could achieve within one’s order. Through 
both family ties and personal achievement, it was possible to distinguish oneself from one’s 
peers. This has become known as the Race for Honor and was the major pursuit of the “great” in 
society. The values, however, of the “great” trickled down throughout society. In each class and 
every order one found ways to distinguish one’s self by achieving a certain rank and the honor 
that was due. Cicero, the great orator and statesman, exemplifies the Roman position, “By 
nature, we yearn and hunger for honor, and once we have glimpsed, as it were, some part of its 
radiance, there is nothing we are not prepared to bear and suffer in order to secure it.””°! 

Honor, glory, and hope go together. In a world that was skeptical about the afterlife, the 
Race for Honor (L curus honorum) was the clearest attempt to reach into transcendence with 
hope for a positive future. To the Greco-Romans, to achieve honor and glory meant that at least 
the name and memory would go on, and for the greatest perhaps even be written in the stars. 

Bruce Malina and Jerome Neyrey offer the following definition of honor as it was 
conceived in the ancient world: “The positive value of a person in his or her own eyes plus the 
positive appreciation of that person in the eyes of his or her social group.”© Every society 
utilizes honor and shame as means of upholding societal norms as well as recognizing exemplary 
behaviors. What distinguishes Greco Roman society is that achieving honor was the primary 


goal of human existence. 
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Take, for example, the role of money/wealth then and now. Today, money is either the 
goal or it is seen as the means to gain security, pleasure, or power. In Roman society, wealth 
was merely a means to secure honor and glory. The highest in society were also the wealthiest. 
They even placed stipulations on the need for great wealth in order to reach certain higher ranks 
of honor and glory. The stipulations were intended to ensure that people who made these ranks 
would have the means to flaunt their wealth through building projects and the sponsorship of 
gladiatorial games and other events for the bestowing of more honor. Money was not the 
ultimate goal; it was seen as a safeguard to ensure that glory and honor would not be diminished. 

Self-display 

The goal in Greco-Roman society was to be seen. As Plutarch observed: “Most people 
think that to be deprived of the chance to display wealth is to be deprived of wealth itself.” The 
lack of privacy in the cities became a breeding ground for public display, and for the wealthy it 
became the instant opportunity to win applause and acclaim for their obvious greatness. The role 
of benefactor was not about mercy but building one’s own reputation. In contrast to 
contemporary society where, for example, we share meals to express a sense of shared identity 
(i.e., we are friends), the Romans invited persons across the social spectrum to their banquets in 
order to showcase their superiority. Aelius Aristides unabashedly explained, “The existence of 
inferiors is an advantage to superiors since they will be able to point out those over whom they 


are superior.” 
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Modern Christians have been so conditioned by the teaching of Jesus, who called for us 
to “not let your left hand know what your right hand is doing,”® to see humility as a virtue that it 
is hard for us to conceive of a society where people unabashedly boasted about their 
accomplishments. Not only did they believe it was right and good to boast, but they viewed any 
form of identifying with a lower social class (i.e., humility) as an attack on the norms of society 
and decidedly base and non-virtuous. Likewise, the ancient concern of hubris was not to 
criticize self-promotion, boasting, or bragging. It was a means of correcting anyone who would 
try to reach up beyond one’s place in society. 

From a biblical perspective, pride was a problem “endemic to Greeks, Romans, Jews and 
Christians in the status-conscious world of the 1‘ century.”©° The competition for honor 
invariably led to arrogance, pride, and selfishness. There was a general callousness to the plights 
of those of lower status; they were dehumanized and only had worth so far as it gave opportunity 
for the reputation of the “great” to be advanced. Honor, shame, glory, status, privilege, 
greatness, and pride were at the heart of contest between Greco-Roman society and the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. Leadership and humility became central issues in this contest. The only way to 
fully appreciate leadership and humility in the NT is in the light of the context over honor and 
shame. 

Examination of Key New Testament Texts on Humility and Leadership 
While there are many other passages that could be added to this list, Iam going to limit 


our examination to four passages that deal with the intersection of leadership and humility. 
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Three are from the gospels and come directly from the teaching of Jesus. As was commented 
earlier, it is altogether possible that some of Jesus’ teachings about humility became mottos that 
were used in the early church to reinforce the aspiration towards humility. Along with 
Dickson,*’ I support the idea that the radical inversion of the Christian ethic towards humility 
comes directly from Jesus. While Paul’s letters represent our earliest witness to Christian 
teaching, our examination of Philippians 2 will demonstrate that Paul clearly viewed the humble 


example of Jesus as determinative for his exhortation. 


Mark 10:42-45 (Matthew 20:25-28; see also Luke 22:25-30) 

The immediate backdrop to this passage was when John and James pursued the best seats 
at the eschatological banquet of the Messiah: “Let one of us sit at your right and other at your 
left in your glory.”°® To modern ears this sounds like an egregious request of self-concern, and 
we are quick to assume that John and James should have known better. This opinion assumes 
that humility was a virtue and our modern assumptions are valid. As Hellerman observes, 
“James and John were doing what their culture had taught them to do from infancy, namely, to 
do everything within their power to enhance their honor and that of their extended family.” 
John and James were merely reflecting the surrounding culture. The radical and truly surprising 


remark, at least to ancient listeners, was the response of Jesus to their request: 


You know that those who are regarded as rulers of the Gentiles lord it over them, 
and their high officials exercise authority over them. Not so with you. Instead, 
whoever wants to become great among you must be your servant, and whoever 
wants to be first must be slave of all. For even the Son of Man did not come to be 
served, but to serve, and to give his life as a ransom for many.’° 
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Jesus understood the honor-shame culture of Roman society. Leadership in the Roman Empire 
was not reflective of modern definitions. Max De Pree’s characterization of a leader who defines 


reality, says thank you, and becomes “a servant and a debtor,””! 


would have been completely 
foreign to the Roman world. Leadership was primarily a means of achieving honor and 
expressing superiority. It was motivated primarily from selfish ends and calloused hearts, which 
were culturally acceptable. 

According to Jesus, this is not how leadership should be exercised among His followers: 
“Not so with you!” This negation is even more forceful in Gk than through translation. In Gk, 
there are two different forms of negation. The subjective negative me (Gk), where one is 
negating a certain possibility. Then there is the objective negative ou (Gk), as used in this 
passage, where one is absolutely negating a state of affairs. Commenting on this distinction, 
Reinhard Feldmeier explains, “It is thus not an exhortation (“it ought not to be so among you”) 
but a statement of fact: “it is not so among you!” Jesus does not present the difference with 
regard to power as desirable. He affirms clearly that the one who belongs to Him is different.” 
Narry F. Santos, in Slave of All, argues convincingly that Jesus’ teaching was rhetorically 
structured to shock and unsettle the norms of Roman society. ’° It was also intended to help His 


disciples grasp the seeming paradox that the way to greatness is through service and the one who 


wants to be greatest must become the lowest slave of all. Furthermore, when Jesus said, “the Son 
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of Man has come,” He was pointing back to Daniel 7. Affirming that He was fulfilling the 
commission and command of God and rooting His authority in His Father’s will, Jesus indicated 
that, in contrast to the rebellious nations whose rule and authority devolve into beastliness, here 
is the model for true humanity. 

In Mark’s gospel, this discussion comes as the climax of three passion predictions where 
Jesus spoke plainly about His purpose. The first two predictions only spoke of the necessity of 
His death. In this final prediction, in the context of talking about the type of “leadership” Jesus 
was setting as an example for His disciples, we hear both that true greatness expresses itself 
through service and for the first time the reason why it was necessary for Jesus to give His life 
over to death. His death was the necessary act of service, for through this act He was providing a 
ransom for many (i.e., setting others free from slavery). 

Even though a literal translation would produce neither the word “leader” nor “humility” 
in this passage, those ideas are being addressed throughout this passage. Indeed, because the 
veiled prediction of the cross is also given, where Jesus died a slave’s death, here is all the raw 
material for Paul’s teaching in Philippians 2. Anyone who exercises authority on Jesus’ behalf 
must focus on service in place of self-promotion. Again, instead of ruling like Caesar, there was 
no demand for sacrifices to be offered to Jesus, no use of coercive power, no threats of harm, nor 
demands for tribute. Jesus was providing, instead, a new example of true greatness and true 
leadership. Godly power is exercised by stepping down into the position of a servant, and those 
who aspire to true greatness (true leadership) will be slave of all. We also need to remember to 
hear this through the stratified “classism” of Greco-Roman society. No one aspired to be a slave. 
No one wanted to step down the class ladder into lower social ranks. According to the Romans, 


to think that way was perverted; it was in fact the ancient world’s definition of humility 
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(tapeinophrosyne). For the Romans it was only a path of humiliation, and the fallen powers of 
this world did everything in their power to humiliate the Lord of Glory. It is right here where we 
hear the scorn of ancient moralists, where tapeinophrosyne represents weakness of mind, 
pusillanimity of heart, and lowliness of character. It is also right here where the powers of this 
world get unmasked and put on display, where the Race for Honor gets exposed. It is only a 
hollow and empty attempt at self-promotion that callouses the heart and leads to pride and 
arrogance. In the face of humanity’s attempt to achieve glory and reach into transcendence 
comes the revelation of God’s love in Jesus Christ. 

For Jesus, the only “great” or “first” person, a person qualified to lead and exercise 
authority in God’s name, is the one who knows that he or she is subordinate to the will of God, 
using power by His will and in His way. I believe Jesus is claiming even more truth. The power 
that is based on coercive force is not the way of God’s people. Indeed, it is subhuman, 
perverting and corrupting God’s image-bearers. On the other hand, true greatness is the 
willingness to not think of one’s own advantage and reputation coupled with a desire motivated 
by love to position one’s self in service to others. This is the way that should characterize all 
Christian service, humility, and leadership. 

Matthew 18:1-5 (Mark 9:35-37; 9:46-48) 

As both Scripture and tradition have shown, pride is a powerful and difficult foe for us 
broken image-bearers. It is always easier to believe that we deserve honor and the advantages 
that go along with it, than it is to follow Jesus into humility and service. We should not be 
surprised that something as deeply imbedded into the Greco-Roman world as the Race for Honor 


should repeatedly prompt concerns and questions of “greatness” and “seats of honor.” 


aD 


In Matthew we again find the disciples questioning Jesus about “who is greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven.””* It is important to hear their question in the light of the surrounding 
context. Upon entering Capernaum, Peter was approached by the collector of the temple tax. 
This was a Pharisaic invention where a half shekel was expected to be paid each year by every 
adult Jewish male as an expression of patriotic duty. It would appear that there were some 
questions by the Jewish official about Jesus’ commitment to the temple and whether He was 
willing to pay the tax. 

Jesus turns this request for temple tax into a larger lesson about His identity as God’s son. 
“From whom do the kings of the earth collect duty and taxes—from their own children or from 
others?”’> The answer, of course, is not their sons but others. In asking Jesus to pay the tax, the 
Pharisees were implicitly rejecting the claims Jesus made about being the Son. It is interesting to 
see how Jesus handled this situation as an opportunity for His disciples to learn about power and 
how to wield it. As the Son, there was no reason for Him to pay a tax, but Jesus, “so as not to 
offend”, chose to take the place of a slave instead of a son. He willfully stepped down into a 
lower status not using His rights to His own advantage. He did this, I would argue, in light of the 
promise of Proverbs 3:34, where we are told that God opposes the proud but raises up the 
humble and oppressed. On the one hand, we see both the insult and oppressive demands of the 
Jewish leaders who rejected the testimony of the Son. On the other hand, we see the humble 
response of Jesus, where their insult was countered by the Son’s refusal to use His rights. Jesus 


chose instead to trust Himself into the hands of His father, letting His Father raise Him up. In 
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choosing humility and faith, Jesus was able to make room for God to be glorified through the 
miraculous catch of a fish that had the money needed to pay the tax. 

Matthew makes explicit, “at this time”, when this episode took place, the disciple came 
and asked to know who is the greatest. Perhaps it was troubling to the Twelve that, even though 
Jesus identified Himself as the Son, He refused to use those rights. The question about the 
“kings of the earth” as well as the mention of taxes creates context where these questions could 
have naturally arisen. In response to their question, Jesus intentionally brought a “little child” 
among them to teach them. R. T. France explains the reason, which is almost an exact 
paraphrase of Santos’ explanation of Mark 10: “He is calling for so radical an inversion of their 
natural assumptions about leadership and importance that shock tactics are needed.”’° What 
Jesus said may not seem so shocking to modern hearers, but what He said was truly an inversion 
of the entire honor/shame culture of the Greco-Roman world and their conceptions of greatness. 
Jesus proclaimed, “Truly I tell you, unless you change and become like little children, you will 
never enter the kingdom of heaven. Therefore, whoever takes the lowly position of this child is 
the greatest in the kingdom of heaven. And whoever welcomes one such child in my name 
welcomes me.”’’ The “amen I say to you”, that is rendered “Truly I tell you” in the NIV, opened 
His explanation, indicating that what he was about to say was important. Saying in effect: “You 
want to know about ‘greatness’ (i.e., who is first, who has authority, and who has privileges). I 
want you to really listen.” What comes next was even more forceful: “You will never enter the 


kingdom of heaven.” This is not just a matter of being great in the kingdom of heaven; this is 
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about minimal requirements. What is being stated here is best taken as akin with Jesus’ 
statement in Mark 10:43, “Not so with you,” for the one who belongs to Jesus is different. To 
follow Jesus, we “must change and become like little children.” Many different interpretations 
have been offered over the centuries in trying to determine the meaning of His instruction to 
change and become like little children, and it is very possible that Jesus was intentional in giving 
us a multivalent symbol.’® Most modern commentators agree that the main thrust of Jesus’ 
explanation in verse 4 was directed towards the idea being expressed through the word tapeinoo 
(humbles).””? R. T. France’s explanation is persuasive: 

The fapeinos word-group is traditionally translated by “humble” which in English 

normally has a strongly ethical implication denoting a mental attitude. The Greek 

adjective tapeinos can carry the same connotation (as in 11:29), but the verb 

tapeinoo which is used here regularly denotes status, often in direct opposition to 

hypsoo, “to lift up’(as in 23:12); its meaning is thus closer to “humiliate,” so that 

to “make oneself tapeinos like this child” (the literal translation of the expression 


here) does not mean to attempt to gain the mental virtue of humility..., but rather 
to accept the low social status which is symbolized by the child...”°° 


My only point of departure from France is that the adjective tapeinos, as well as the 
straightforward tapeinophrosyne, may have the connotation of “mindset” or “mental attitude.” I 
think, however, we should always be looking for it first to point us to action—have a mind that 
causes you to willingly step down into a lower social class (i.e. take the form of a slave or a little 
child). 

It is hard for people who live in a society that has been so thoroughly shaped by the 


Christian tradition, without great insight from historical analysis, to grasp the differences 
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between ancient conceptions of children and modern ones. In his meticulous analysis of this 
issue O.M. Bakke provides the following examples: 


e Children were lesser because they lacked reason and, like animals, were driven 
by passion. 

e Children symbolized stupidity, weakness, timidity, and helplessness. 

e Children were incomplete and could only be praised because they possessed 
potential to become more. 

e 50% of children died before the age of ten and people who grieved the loss of 
their children were mocked and scorned for irrational sentimentalism. 

e Children were valued because they were an investment for the future and the 
way they looked like their parents. 

e Exposing unwanted children (typically because a few was a benefit for the 
future but too many a detriment) was both legal and socially acceptable. 

e Children could be sold into slavery, forced into labor, and it was socially 
acceptable and a regular practice for children to be groomed for the sexual 
pleasure of adult males. 

e And though the law that gave fathers the right to execute their children was 
eventually revoked, it represented the authority structure of the Greco-Roman 
household. *! 


While we have counter testimony that indicates love and affection between parents and their 
children existed, the ancient world’s view of children was different. To become like a little child 
was to step down into a lower social status. What Jesus was calling His disciples to do was a 
repudiation of the entire value structure of Roman society. 

So Jesus took a small child, we don’t know if it was a boy or a girl, placed this child in 
the middle of the disciples and said if you want to enter the Kingdom of Heaven you are going to 
have to change. Jesus was saying, in effect: [f you want to know the way to be great, you must 
become small. If you want to go up, you must go down. Yes, you must be humiliated in the eyes 
of the world. But if you ignore the world’s value system by becoming a “nobody” just like this 
little child then you will be really great. For you see every child has a father, and as the Greco- 


Roman world knew so well, while your own family can reject you, it is possible to get adopted 
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into another family. For if you humble yourself, my Father will lift you up and call you His own. 
You will have all the rights and privileges of belonging to His family. You won’t be a slave in 
the household of God—you won't have to worry about any temple tax—you will be part of the 
greatest family on the face of the earth. You see my Father loves humble children, so go look 
like your Father and take care of these little ones. Yes, that is true greatness and when you take 
care of these “insignificant ones” you are caring for me. 

John 13:1-17 

While this passage deserves more attention than space permits, we cannot pass by 
without some brief comment. Like Mark 10, a literal translation produces neither the word 
leader,®* nor humility, but this passage has much to say on both. Here was the final meal that 
Jesus was to have with His disciples before His crucifixion, and every detail had been 
meticulously prepared. As was the Jewish custom, the feet of the guests needed to be cleaned. 
At the same time this was not the typical washing of the feet at the door. 

In order to fully appreciate what Jesus was doing, we must remember that every level of 
Roman society mimicked the Race for Honor. One piece of evidence comes from the custom 
among slaves in Jewish households. The OT accepted slavery as a monetary reality of the 
ancient world, but it minimized and undercut the practice. Jews knew that they were supposed to 
be different, that there was something not altogether right about a Jew owning another Jew as a 
slave. While the practice of owning Jewish slaves persisted, ancient sources universally testify 
that special concessions were made. For example, washing feet was only to be done by Gentile 


slaves and then typically women. John then offers us this insight: Jesus knew that the Father 
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had put all things under His power, and that He had come from God and was returning to God; so 
He got up from the meal, took off His outer clothing, and wrapped a towel around His waist.®? 

Fully aware and secure in His own identity and relationship with His Father, Jesus got up 
from the meal and intentionally identified Himself in dress and conduct as a slave, but not just a 
slave, the lowest slave in the entire household. Andrew Lincoln provides even further context, 
“What makes the Fourth Gospel’s account so extraordinary is that there is no parallel in extant 
ancient literature for a person of superior status voluntarily washing the feet of someone of 
inferior status. Jesus’ act therefore represents an assault on the usual notions of social hierarchy, 
a subversion of the normal categories of honor and shame.’”** Peter’s response indicates the 
shocking nature of Jesus’ action. Peter’s refusal is reflective of the incomprehensibility of the 
one he knew to be Lord to be humiliated by doing such a lowly task. In Peter’s response, we see 
the values of the Greco-Roman honor and shame culture being reflected. The significance of 
what Jesus was doing was emphasized by Jesus’ explanation to Peter, “Unless I wash you, you 
have no part with me.” For context, I would argue that we need to remember Jesus’ great call to 
discipleship, “Come to me, all you who are weary and burdened..., take my yoke (teaching) 
upon you, for Iam gentle and humble in heart...”°° He is the humble one and in this foot 
washing we see what humility looks like. If we do not accept the revelation of His humility, we 
do not accept Him. 

Everything was intentional because Jesus was preparing His disciples for what was to 


come. Taking the form of a servant in order to make His loved ones clean was the very reason 
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He came; it was His passion. He knew that the events that were about to unfold were going to 
overwhelm them. He also knew who would make it through and how they would get through it, 
and He wanted them to be able to look back and understand what it all meant. John records, 

When he had finished washing their feet, he put on his clothes and returned to his 

place. “Do you understand what I have done for you?” he asked them. “You call 

me ‘Teacher’ and ‘Lord,’ and rightly so, for that is what Iam. Now that I, your 

Lord and Teacher, have washed your feet, you also should wash one another’s 

feet. [have set you an example that you should do as I have done for you. Very 

truly I tell you, no servant is greater than his master, nor is a messenger greater 

than the one who sent him. Now that you know these things, you will be blessed 

if you do them.*° 

Looking back after Pentecost, the Apostles would see that the one they called “Great 
One” and “Lord” was even more than that. The astounding act described in the Fourth Gospel 
was not simply a person of superior status washing their feet, but it was God. The Creator of the 
cosmos was willing to step down from on high and take the place of a slave in order to lift us up 
to be with Him. According to John, this is the revelation of grace and truth. This is God’s power 
and glory on display. Humility is more than a mindset, more than the way we think about 
ourselves. It is the rejection of worldly status in the name of love, in the name of God. Jesus 
wanted those He commissioned to lead His Kingdom movement to understand how they are to 
follow after Him. Not everyone will be called to die on a cross, but every godly leader is to 
follow the path of humility laid down by Jesus: You should do what I have done for you and 
teach all who would follow after me to do the same. 

Philippians 2:1-11 
Commentators of the Gospel of John frequently note that the foot washing by Jesus at the 


Last Supper is a dramatic enactment of the Christology we find in Philippians 2:5-11. This 
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passage represents the greatest sustained treatment of the tapeinos word group in the NT. 
According to a basic principle of Evangelical hermeneutics, if we want to understand how to 
apply this teaching to our situation, in this instance if we want to inform our understanding of 
humility for leadership, we must understand what it first meant to the original audience. 

There were a number of unique features about the church that Paul founded in the Roman 
colony of Philippi. The Christians in Philippi were the only congregation, founded by Paul, from 
which he received support. It was the only letter written by Paul where the “elders and deacons” 
were addressed in the opening greeting. It was Paul’s only letter that follows the general pattern 
of an ancient letter of friendship. It was the only letter written to a whole congregation where the 
only designation that Paul gave for himself (along with Timothy) was “slaves of Christ.” All of 
this is significant and directly related to understanding our passage and its insights on humility 
and leadership. 

The city of Philippi had been designated a Roman colony by Octavian after two decisive 
victories over his opponents in 42 BC that eventually led to his becoming the first emperor of the 
Roman Empire, Augustus Caesar. In granting Philippi the status of a colony, Octavian also gave 
some 2000-3000 retiring soldiers land and titles appropriate to their rank. The incoming soldier 
took over homes, fields, and offices of the indigenous citizens of Philippi. Caesar repeated this 
in 30 BC, increasing the number of highest-ranking citizens of the colony with more retired 
soldiers loyal to Caesar and Rome. While this happened some 90 years before Paul’s letter was 
sent to the fledgling church, the impact was still being felt at the time of his writing. 

In the book of Acts, Luke offers clues to the unique character of this Roman colony that 
existed in a strategic location along the Via Egnatia, in the eastern part of the Roman Empire. 


Only Philippi was designated a Roman colony in Luke’s record of Paul’s missionary journeys. It 
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was not, however, the only Roman colony Paul visited. Also telling in his presentation of Paul’s 
time in Philippi was the number of specific titles provided only in this passage to describe the 
different officials present in Philippi—indicating that titles were especially important to the 
citizens of Philippi. In other places, Luke had a tendency to use more generic references. Only 
in Philippi, among all the places Paul visited in Acts, did Paul’s opponents accuse his missionary 
team of “promoting customs that are not legal for us as Romans to adopt or practice.”*” 8 

Along with this information, we have archeological evidence of inscriptions on 
tombstones and plaques commemorating building projects, which supports this conclusion: 
Philippi was a city uniquely loyal to Rome, modeling itself on the values and customs of the 
Empire and its emperor. It also meant that the Race for Honor that dominated the capitol found 
an admiring city that encouraged the promotion of Roman values and Roman honor. 

Paul, writing in chains, sent this letter to express his gratitude but also to address the 
concerning news about challenges and issues his friends were facing as they sought to live out 
the gospel of Christ in an empire and city that was becoming increasingly hostile to this 
“subversive” movement. One of the concerns, supported by the very content of Paul’s letter, was 
the increasing pressure coming on Christians to conform to Roman values. The pressure was 
coming in part because the gospel of Jesus was at odds with the Greco-Roman culture of honor 
and shame. Where title and rank were important, Paul “honored” his friends by acknowledging 
the “leaders” with their rank and title, though Paul only ascribed himself the title of slave. 

While our focus will be on 2:1-11, it is important to remember that Philippians is a letter 


in which Paul reminded Christians of their true citizenship and provided them with a record of 
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his own status according to both birth and personal accomplishment. Knowing that Romans 
prided themselves on boasting about the status and rank that was theirs through both birth and 
achievement, Paul provided his own “boast” only to call it “rubbish” compared to gaining Christ. 
Finally, even though Paul was in chains he was able to declare that he was not ashamed. The 
entire letter is filled with Paul’s attempt to help the Christians in Philippi see the folly of the 
Roman way of pursuing honor and glory. 

After his opening prayer and sharing about his situation, the first issue Paul addressed 
was the challenge the Christians in Philippi faced from opponents of the gospel of Christ. Again, 
the challenge was coming in part because of Roman loyalty and hostility to the emerging 
Christian movement that was at odds with Roman values. In the face of this hostility Paul called 
for them to live lives worthy of the gospel in particular by striving for Christian unity—unity of 
Spirit and mind, striving together in one faith. Even the language of “gospel” was an implicit 
challenge to the claims of Rome, which had its own gospel. Paul then gave them concrete 
instruction on how, for the sake of Christ and their own affection for Paul, they were to 
demonstrate this unity: “Do nothing out of selfish ambition or vain conceit. Rather, in humility 
(Gk tapeinophrosune) value others above yourselves, not looking to your own interests but each 
of you to the interests of the others.”®? 

As we listen to Paul’s instruction, we should keep in mind that the Race for Honor was 
inherently competitive and boastful. It divided society and kept people in their place. The value 
of those of lower status was so elites could point out those to whom they were superior. This 
Race for Honor trickled down to every level of Roman society. Each order had its clubs and 


associations whereby men could distinguish themselves from their peers. This Christian 
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“ecclesia” had the appearance to be one more of these social clubs whereby those who were 
members could distinguish themselves and achieve a higher rank.”? While this was the way of 
the world, it was not so for the followers of Christ. Through Christ and the Spirit, Christians 
were a new family, a new citizenship, and possessed a new value structure marked by a unity 
that was completely at odds with the Roman structure. 

Paul, therefore, guides them in how to practice this unity: to have tapeinophrosune. We 
translate it “humility.” What they would have heard would have been, “have the mind of a 
slave,” or “humiliate yourself by taking the place of a servant.” What was a slave supposed to 
do? Slaves were supposed to value their master above themselves, not looking to their own 
interests but the interest and welfare of their master. Of course, Paul was not propping up 
slavery or even promoting it. He was, in fact, undercutting it. Paul was saying, in effect: “You 
Christians who are Romans citizens, I want you to take the position of a slave to your slave and 
put them first. I want you to wipe out the entire pecking order that has structured your entire 
outlook and set it aside. I want you to take that which is most dear to you, the thing above all 
things that you have shaped your life around and cast it aside.” 

We must try to imagine the challenge of what Paul was asking, which explains the 
rhetoric of affection and exhortation leading up to this instruction. “Why?” and “How?” would 
have been natural questions for the Christians in Philippi. There is only one real explanation for 
Paul’s guidance: the life and teaching of Jesus. “Not so with you! You should do what I have 


done for you!” And so Paul turned to the life of Christ. 
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On this passage, I will offer just a few key comments. In the history of interpretation, 
there are four words in this passage that have presented the greatest challenge in determining 
Paul’s exact meaning: 

e Morphe — literal: form; the NIV provides the dynamic-equivalent “very nature” 
God 
e Harpagmon — literal: something to be grasped; the NIV provides the dynamic- 
equivalent, “used to his own advantage” 
e Ekenosen — literal: to empty; the NIV provides the dynamic-equivalent, “made 
himself nothing” 
e Homoiomati — literal: likeness, appearance; the NIV renders it, “likeness” 
While it is clear that Paul recognized that Jesus was divine, the choice of morphe (Gk) was made 
because it emphasized outward appearance. Jesus’ original position was the glory God. This 
undoubtedly pictured something like the vision of God in Isaiah 6—God highly exalted, sitting 
on the throne and robed in majesty. To Greco-Romans, robes of majesty were the marks of rank 
and honor. Christ possessed the greatest robes of rank. He willingly gave them up to become “in 
appearance like” (Gk homoiomati) a human, not just a human, but he took up even the garments 
of slavery, the very lowest status of society. 

While extensive studies have been done on the Harpagmon (Gk), I defer to the work of 
N. T. Wright in The Climax of the Covenant. Wright favors the meaning of the NIV, Jesus “did 
not consider equality with God something to be used to his own advantage.” Wright not only 
provides support for this rendering, but also explains the meaning that Paul was seeking by using 
this word picture: 

Over against the standard picture of oriental despots, who understood their 

position as something to be used for their own advantage, Jesus understood his 

position to mean self-negation, the vocation described in vv. 7-8... divine equality 


does not mean ‘getting’ but ‘giving’. It is properly expressed in self-giving love. 
We could then translate v.6 f.: “who being in the form of God, did not regard this 
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divine equality as something to be used for his own advantage, but rather emptied 
himself.”?! 


With “emptied himself” (Gk ekenosen), I would argue that Paul was not focused on 
ontology (i.e., his purpose was not on the issue of Jesus emptying Himself of divinity). In this 
instance, ekenosen should be understood more figuratively. Jesus became empty in the sense of 
losing all the rights and privileges that were His. He stepped down from majesty and took the 
form of a human being. Not just a human being, He took the form of a slave. Not just a slave, 
but He lost everything. Jesus was put to death in the most shameful way Romans could 
conceive. Stripped of everything, He was hoisted up for all the world to see: He had lost and 
Rome had won. Hellerman provides a little ancient perspective when he quotes Pliny, “It is 
more uglifying to lose, than never to get praise.” 

The real motivation in that image-conscious, honor-focused society was praise. This 
begs the question, whose praise is most desired? Remember that for the Greco-Roman running 
the Race for Honor, what mattered was being seen. The greatest way to be elevated in honor was 
to have someone of higher rank bestow the honor on you for all to see. Because Christ trusted in 
God, He humbled (tapeinoo) Himself and obediently walked the downward path of worldly 
humiliation. Paul is intentionally connecting his ethical instructions to the Philippians with the 
example of Christ. In giving the example of Christ, Paul intends us to see not only His mindset 
but also the actions that followed His mindset. It is important to see not only what Jesus did but 
also why He did it. He trusted in God and this trust has a forward element. The way of humility 


is actually the path to real glory. Paul tells us the rest of the story, God has lifted Jesus higher 
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than anyone else. Implied, but clearly understood, is the promise that all who honor the Son are 
going to be honored, for we shall share in His glory. Paul ends with this great and glorious 
promise: Jesus has been given the name that is above every name and one day every knee shall 
bow (including Caesar himself) and acknowledge that Jesus, and Jesus alone, is Lord! 
How Christian Spiritual Formation Informs Cultivating Humility 
Participating in the Spirit’s Work 

The Good News of Jesus Christ is that we can be transformed and conformed to the 
likeness and glory of Christ. The Christian story of salvation is one of a cosmic revolution that 
promises the transformation of the entire physical cosmos. The locus of God’s saving work is 
the redemption and transformation of His image-bearers, we human beings. 

To be a human being, according to Scripture, is to be an embodied spiritual being. 
Created in the image of the one true God who is spirit and has no body, we human beings have a 
special place in the cosmos, reflecting and representing the Creator to the rest of creation. We 
reflect God’s image through our body and spirit indelibly linked together. The spirit is the 
unseen part of the self that drives and moves us. This spirit has a shape formed through choice 
and circumstance that has taken on a distinctive character. The spiritual place within us, from 
which perceptions, choices, and actions come, has been formed in a world, at least partly, 
incongruent with the will of God. 

Spiritual formation has become a popular term to refer to the transformation process, 
from sin into Christlikeness. The Westminster Dictionary of Theological Terms defines spiritual 
formation as “the evolving growth of one’s Christian spiritual life in conformity to Jesus Christ. 


It is marked by various ways, including one’s obedience to Christ and union with Him (Gal 
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2:20).”°3 Much like the older and synonymous concept of sanctification, spiritual formation is 
uniquely dependent upon the work of the Holy Spirit in the life of a follower of Jesus. Spiritual 
formation is not the work of a disciple; it is a way of grace and rest. In emphasizing this 
position, Dallas Willard writes, “spiritual formation for the Christian basically refers to the 
Spirit-driven process of forming the inner world of the human self in such as a way that it 
becomes like the inner being of Christ himself.””* 

The focus of the Spirit’s work is to draw the disciple into deeper fellowship with the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Willard explains the goal of spiritual formation completely in terms of Jesus, “its 
goal is an obedience or conformity to Christ that arises out of an inner transformation 
accomplished through purposive interaction with the grace of God in Christ.”®> The focus of 
obedience and conformity is not on external actions but internal motivations flowing from our 
spirits. Spiritual formation is focused on the Spirit’s work because the process of transformation 


is an act of new creation. To borrow from the prophet Ezekiel,”° 


God is replacing the broken 
heart of stone with a new living heart. No human can attain this new heart through effort. It is 
the work of God for our salvation. 
The Reliable Pattern of Christian Growth 
While spiritual formation is completely and utterly dependent upon the grace of God, it is 


no passive process. Willard’s often repeated maxim, grace is opposed to earning not effort, 


underlies the fact that we have a part to play in our spiritual formation. This tension between 
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what God does and our participation is expressed in Paul’s charge to Christians in Philippi when 
he writes, “continue to work out your salvation with fear and trembling, for it is God who works 
in you to will and to act in order to fulfill his good purpose.””” 

Willard makes a strong argument for laying out the reliable pattern for any human 
transformation. He begins his argument with two examples, one of which is not inherently 
spiritual and the other, which at least by its founders, is. First, he notes the process of learning a 
new language. It is a challenging but not impossible task, but one that cannot be done by will 
alone. Second, Willard turns to AA and the fight against addiction. The 12 Steps of AA is again 
a process, including admitting the need for help of a Higher Power, whereby something 
previously insurmountable—ceasing participation in the addiction through will power—is finally 


accomplished. These examples allow Willard to demonstrate the general pattern of human 


transformation, which he calls VIM, an acronym for: 


e Vision 
e Intention 
e Means 


Vim derives from the L vis, and can be glossed by direction, strength, force, vigor, power, 
energy, or virtue and sometimes means sense, import or essence. Willard points out, “spiritual 
formation is all of this to human existence.””® 

Willard emphasizes that VIM is the reliable pattern of human transformation, but 
Christian spiritual formation is a Holy Spirit led process. The vision comes from God, is 


revealed through Christ, and is illumined through the Holy Spirit. It is a cooperative process; our 


will is involved. The Christian disciple must open his or her eyes and hearts to the vision. The 
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Holy Spirit quickens the heart/will to choose, but the follower must also choose. Intention is not 
proved in a single choice. It is proved in the ongoing commitment of following Jesus in the 
Spirit. It is a life of obedience and following the Spirit’s guidance. The means of transformation 
is the power that comes through the Holy Spirit as we exercise faith by following Him. While 
supernatural healing is possible, the reliable pattern is training in righteousness through habits 
and practices that help form the character of Christ in us. While books and courses abound and a 
quantitative project could be constructed to test different approaches of spiritual formation, I 
have chosen to use Willard’s basic schema in my project. 
Cultivating Humility 

The main question of this project is how to cultivate and pursue humility when called to be 
a leader. We possess a rich resource of literature on spiritual formation and the pursuit of 
Christian virtues through the spiritual disciplines. Instead of trying to provide an exhaustive 
review of important contributions from this literature on the pursuit of humility, I am going to 
focus on presenting what I think are the most fruitful suggestions for its pursuit. My rationale is 
two-fold. First, most of the literature is working with what I would argue is a deficient 
understanding of the tapeinos word group and the honor/shame culture, and therefore the biblical 
idea of humility. Second, there is a lot of repetition in basic ideas, and because I am not trying to 
provide an exhaustive inventory of methods and correlate those ideas with my working definition 
of humility, I will simply comment on those methods that align best with my working definition 
of humility: The biblical concept of humility is the loving decision to disregard the benefits and 
privileges of our power and status for selfish ends, deploy our resources and influence for the 
good of others, and scorn any shame or rejection from the world as we trust in God’s promise to 


lift us up to share in His glory. 
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Whatever Works 

In the Spirit of the Disciplines, Dallas Willard makes this simple but significant 
observation, “a discipline for the spiritual life is, when the dust of history is blown away, nothing 
but an activity undertaken to bring us into more effective cooperation with Christ and His 
Kingdom.””? He goes on to observe that a number of good activities that may not normally be 
thought of as disciplines can be very effective means to pursue cooperation with Christ and His 
Kingdom. As an example, he offers a simple discipline for those who are accustomed to the 
better things in life: Intentionally shop, bank, and do other activities in the poorer areas of the 
city. He comments, “This has an immense effect on our understanding of and behavior toward 
our neighbor—both rich and poor—and upon our understanding of what it is to love and care for 
our fellow human beings.”!”° This is illustrative of the fact that there is great freedom and 
possibility of establishing disciplines that help us live into humility. If biblical humility is 
captured best by the image of Jesus wrapping a towel around His waist and bending down to 
wash His disciples’ feet, then the Spirit can guide us, in the context in which we live, to commit 
to certain repeated behaviors and actions that train our minds and hearts to more quickly wrap a 
towel around our waist, bend the knee, marshal our resources and do good towards others. What 
if part of the reason Paul continued to make tents was not just as an effective means of 
proclaiming the gospel, but that he knew it helped him stay humble? What if a lead pastor never 
reaches a place where helping stack chairs is beneath him or her, knowing this simple discipline 


is one small step towards growing in humility? Willard frees the reader to keep focused on the 
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goal and recognize that we have great freedom in the Spirit to use whatever means works, 


whether or not others would view it as spiritual. 


We are Shaped by What We Love 
John Dickson observes that we are shaped by what we love, so fall in love with humility. 
He writes, 
Noticing the inherent beauty of a thing is the first step in organizing our thoughts 
and actions around it. Loving humility, admiring it and longing for it are what 
kick-starts the process of being transformed by it...More important than any of 


the tips below is the observation that the journey to attaining a measure of 
humility probably begins with the simple recognition of its inherent beauty. !°! 


Just pay attention and appreciate humility incarnate, whether it is in the life of Jesus or those who 
have exemplified His teaching—people like Nelson Mandela, Mother Teresa, or Mahatma 
Gandhi. Intentionally contrast humility’s beauty with the egoism and pride of narcissistic leaders 
from Caesar to Stalin. 

Pay attention to the simple example of people around you. A friend was a high-powered 
CEO of one of the largest companies in his field, had a private jet, and was paid a large salary 
that afforded him a comfortable retirement. Most people in our church did not know what he had 
done in his professional life. The nominating committee persistently tried to get him to serve on 
the finance committee. He asked me, “This isn’t my passion. All I want to do is use my Stephen 
Ministry training and personally come alongside hurting people. Is it all right to keep telling 
them ‘no’ so I can do what I love?” One of the wealthiest men in the church regularly met with 
one of the poorest men in the church, sat by his side as he was dying in the hospital, prayed with 
him and comforted him in his pain and brokenness. The relationship was not about wealth or 


status. It was forged in the call and love of Jesus Christ. 
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Let the Sabbath Keep You Humble 

Keep the Sabbath or rather let the Sabbath keep you. In recommending Sabbath 
observance, Marva Dawn is a good starting point for guiding Christians in embracing the gift of 
Sabbath.!°? While she gives only a passing nod to the value of Sabbath keeping in cultivating 


humility, '° 


it is the gracious framework of observing the Sabbath that she provides that is 
important. In recommending Sabbath observance, I am pulling together some of the more 
important points that different spiritual writers make in pursuing humility. In The Jesus Way, 
Eugene Peterson asks, “chow do we develop humility—which means working within the bounds 
of morality and wisdom—without becoming small minded and provincial and domesticated,..., a 
person who runs, not plods in the way of God’s commandments?”!™ His answer is to follow 
Jesus by praying prayers that ground us in “a robust confidence in God’s rule and a relaxed 
acceptance of our humanity.”!° As is typical of Peterson, he encourages us to embrace our 
importance but lack of necessity.!°° He instructs to be content like a weaned child, finding our 
confidence with God by actively trusting in His way and work.!°’ This is what Sabbath helps us 


to practice. Likewise, following the thread of James K. Smith’s argument in You Are What You 


Love: the Spiritual Power of Habit,!°° he reminds us of the power of liturgy to form and shape 
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our character. There is power in forming the habit of setting aside one day per week where we 
embrace being over doing and receiving over accomplishing. The Sabbath is an invitation to 
everyone, but especially those who are called to lead, to be reminded that we are not the center. 
The world, the church, and any organization we lead can all go on without us, but none of us can 
go on without Jesus. Sabbath keeping is a practice that fundamentally reminds us that we are not 
God, but He invites us to know Him and enjoy Him forever. It opens us to realizing the core of 
our story is not our effort but God’s grace. Submit to Him, and He will lift us up. Power, 


strength, faith, and love are received and built up through unwrapping the gift of Sabbath. 


Embrace Accountable Christian Community 

Humility, from its biblical context, is inherently social. We are saved into the family of 
God. John Ortberg reminds us that learning to get close is like porcupines learning to dance.! 
We are going to get hurt. Jesus knew that His followers would struggle to get along, let alone 
nurture a unity of mission and purpose that would help save the world. For three plus years, they 
ate meals together, shared life, served alongside one another, and went everywhere together. 
Sure enough, even with Jesus in their midst, they argued over who was greatest. Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer comments on this episode, 

We know who sows this dissension in the Christian community. But perhaps we 

do not think enough about the fact that no Christian community ever comes 

together without this argument appearing as a seed of discord. No sooner are 

people together than they begin to observe, judge, and classify each other. Thus, 


even as Christian community is in the process of being formed, an invisible, often 
unknown, yet terrible life-and-death struggle commences.!!° 
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Jesus, therefore, took a child and had them gather around Him. “Truly I tell you, unless you 
change and become like little children, you will never enter the kingdom of heaven.”''! He then 
went on to tell them that instead of fighting over first place, their job was to welcome little 
children into the Kingdom of God. He did this not simply for the child’s sake, but for their own. 
He was calling His followers to be a humble, welcoming, and serving family. 

We become who we are supposed to be in community, and community is essential for 
humility to be formed. The best way, really the only way, to apply Paul’s exhortation of 
humility in Philippians is through community. Just thinking of ourselves as being lowly will not 
fulfill his call, not even close. It is the wisdom of cenobitic monasticism laid out by Benedict 
and sharpened by Bernard that is our strongest witness to cultivating humility through 
community. Eleven of Benedict’s twelve steps of humility deal with the challenge of living in 
community. The wisdom of Benedict is in embracing Christian community as a spiritual 
discipline. When we do not “satisfy our desires out of love for own way,” but rather submit to a 
person who has positional leadership over us, confess our sins to a brother or sister, always try to 
do what is best for the common good, work with our hands, pray and look up to God for strength 
and direction, day in and day out, humble character is being forged. It was Bernard who 
emphasized the importance of those called to lead in the world to have a spiritual community that 
would help keep a leader grounded and committed to seeking Christ and His humble way. While 
it is true that accountable community can lead to legalism and abuse, we humans make more 
progress when we invite trusted friends to call us to our best self. Remember that part of the 
rule was to help hold the abbot’s power in check, and as with Bernard, community provided him 


grace to grow as a leader. 
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In our changing church context, where Christendom has fallen and secular society is 


more antagonistic to the gospel of Jesus Christ, embracing an accountable Christian community 


committed to following Jesus is not only beneficial for forming humility, but strategically 
advantageous for those called to lead the church. Consider the analysis of Lesslie Newbigin, 
I have come to feel that the primary reality of which we have to take account in 
seeking for a Christian impact on public life is the Christian congregation. How 
is it possible that the gospel should be credible, that people should come to 
believe that the power which has the last word in human affairs is represented by 
aman hanging on across? I am suggesting that the only answer, the only 
hermeneutic [means of interpretation] of the gospel, is a congregation of men and 
women who believe it and live by it.'!” 


Humility not only helps hold the community together, it also ends up lending credibility to the 
community’s witness. 
Practice Service and Try to Do Some of It in Secret 

In Christian practice and life, humility and service are two sides of the same coin. 


Humility affirms the freedom and dignity of our service, while serving proves the worth of our 


humility. How could we expect anything less when we follow the one who says, “For even the 


Son of Man did not come to be served, but to serve, and give his life as a ransom for many 
Richard Foster writes, 


More than any other single way, the grace of humility is worked into our lives 
through the Discipline of service... Of all the classical Spiritual Disciplines, 
service is the most conducive to the growth of humility. When we set out on a 
consciously chosen course of action that accents the good of others and is, for the 
most part, a hidden work, a deep change occurs in our spirits.'!* 
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Couple this discipline with Willard’s wisdom of doing “whatever works” and the discipline of 
service can be adapted to anyone, anywhere. Ponder how a leader approaches his or her home 
life. No matter how high a leader climbs professionally, at home the leader is always merely a 
spouse or a parent. What better place than the home to practice this simple discipline of serving? 
Ortberg calls this the ministry of the mundane and comments, “Caring for children in and of 
itself—when it is bathed in prayer and offered with as much grace and energy as we can 
muster—is one of the most powerful tools of transformation available to us.”!!> Other ideas of 
contextualizing service include availability (the ministry of interruption), listening (the ministry 
of paying attention), encouragement (the ministry of noticing and celebrating), speaking less (the 
ministry of holding one’s tongue), hospitality (the ministry of acceptance), and the ministry of 
bearing burdens. Foster, however, gives this important reminder: 

Service is not a list of things that we do, though in it we discover things to do. It 

is not a code of ethics, but a way of living. To do specific acts of service is not 

the same thing as living in the Discipline of service. Just as there is more to the 

game of basketball than the rule book, there is more to service than the specific 

acts of serving. It is one thing to act like a servant; it is quite another to be a 


servant. As in all the Disciplines, it is possible to master the mechanics of service 
without experiencing the Discipline.!'° 


In the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus gives this warning, “Be careful not to practice your 
righteousness in front of others to be seen by them. If you do, you will have no reward from your 
Father in heaven.”!'” The goal of engaging in the Discipline of service is not to be known as a 
great servant, just as the goal of humility is not to be known as being humble. The call to lead is 


a call to engage in a public life. The greater the influence, the more leaders will come under 
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public scrutiny and less of their life will be hidden. For leaders who intentionally choose to 
engage in the Discipline of service, it will be important to find some way to serve in secret. 
Again, Foster provides sage encouragement, “Even public leaders can cultivate tasks of service 
that remain generally unknown. If all of our serving is before others, we will be shallow people 


indeed.” !!8 


Respond to His Call to Lead 

If God calls a person to leadership, they should lead. If you have not been called by God, 
don’t lead. This was Bernard of Clairvaux’s basic advice. Leadership should not be sought but 
received. If you are called, God has blessed you to walk a path that promises to humble you. 
While Dickson strongly insists that humility is not humiliation, Bernard and Allender remind us 
that not only should we expect humiliation as we exercise leadership, but humiliation is part of 
the humble path. Likewise, Allender insists, “Humility comes from humiliation, not from the 
choice to be self-effacing or a strong urge to give others the credit.”!'? 

Humiliation does not necessarily cultivate humility. It is possible for a humiliated leader 
to respond with anger, vindictiveness, control so that it never happens again, or defeat and 
resignation. If you have been called to lead and you stay true to His call to follow Him by 
leading, then humiliation brings you to your knees before God. Allender writes: “To be 
humiliated—that is to publically fall off our throne of power—is to stand face to face with the 


deepest and truest reality of life, we were never meant to have God’s power. We are not 


God.”!”° I would argue that the brokenness that Allender describes has not yet become humility, 
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but it is leading to the possibility of humility. On our knees, we cry out to God, realizing that all 
we can do is trust Him. Now exercising faith, humility turns us back to the battle of servant 
leadership. Regardless of the shame, regardless of pain, humility leads us to trust God with the 
outcome while we wrap a towel around our waist, bend our knees, and continue to serve others 
in Jesus’ name. Do this again and again and again, and these humiliations become a forge that 
strengthens a leader’s resolve to choose the humble path. The strength of resolve comes not 
from ourselves. It is grace through the ministrations of the Holy Spirit who, in the midst of our 
humiliations, has mediated the love and power of Jesus as we find fellowship with Him in the 


midst of suffering. 


Forget about Being Humble!*! 


The goal of pursuing humility is not to be seen by others as being humble. The goal is to 
have a mindset like Jesus,’ where we disregard our status and the benefits that come from our 
position and look to situate ourselves in places where, in love, we might serve the needs of others 
ahead of our own. Biblical humility is not thinking of ourselves as being less than others. It is, 
however, a choice to not play for the world’s accolades and glory and, instead, to trust in God’s 
promises and reward. Dickson gives this further advice, “Far from being self-conscious about 
becoming humble, we should in fact be reminding ourselves of our pride.”!”? As is the case with 
all spiritual formation, we never arrive at the goal this side of the resurrection. There is always 
more to be done. Humility trains us to keep working, keep serving, and keep looking for those 


places where help still needs to be given, even when it comes to our own formation. 
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Conclusion 

Humility is the call of every Christian, but Christian leaders are called to lead the way. 
The way is not up; it is down. It is not about using power and authority for our own advantage, 
but leadership is exercised best when, motivated by love, we disregard our status and privilege 
and seek to serve others. While our modern conceptions of humility lead us to view it as a 
mindset of how we think and feel about ourselves, the focus of the NT is a way of thinking that 
leads to action. In particular, the word group of tapeinos develops a consistency as we study its 
usage in historical context. It means: 
A willingness to be humiliated in the eyes of the world 
Embracing selfless service for the sake of loving-kindness 
A rejection of the world’s standards of honor and shame 
A rejection of self-promotion and using power for selfish ends 
Identifying with the least and the lowly 


Trusting in God’s evaluation even if this means that we will be brought low by the 
world, for He will lift up the lowly 


Jesus teaches us that that the only “great” or “first” person, a person qualified to lead and 
exercise authority in God’s name, is the one who knows that he or she is subordinate to the will 
of God. In other words, a good leader uses power in accordance with God’s will and the way of 
Jesus. The power that is based on coercive force is not the way of God’s people. Indeed, it is 
subhuman, perverting and corrupting God’s image-bearers. True greatness, on the one hand, is 
the willingness to think not of one’s own advantage and reputation. On the other hand, it is a 
commitment to take action in love for the welfare of others. This is the only way Christian 
leaders can follow Jesus’ way of leadership. Humility is the necessary path for Christian 
leadership. 

In order to summarize the biblical call to humility, I offer this working definition: The 


biblical concept of humility is the loving decision to disregard the benefits and privileges of our 
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power and status for selfish ends, to deploy our resources and influence for the good of others, 
and scorning any shame or rejection from the world, to trust in God’s promise to lift us up to 
share in His glory. More simply, a truly humble person is one who seeks to use his or her power 
in service to others. 

There is every reason to expect that this type of humility will sometimes be seen as 
foolishness by the world. Since the first coming of Christ, humility has been at the center of the 
contest between the gospel of worldly empire and the Gospel of Jesus Christ, a contest of power 
and the true leadership of the world. In the end, humility was central to the Christian triumph 
over paganism. There was something disturbing in the way of Jesus, a truth that could not be 
snuffed out. The glory of Caesar and his empire was a thin veneer, masking an ugly, coercive 
power that dominated instead of liberated, corrupted instead of healed, and was shown to be 
garish in the face of the beauty revealed through the cruciform way. Not only will the Church be 
blessed by leaders who lead God’s people in the way of humility, but also, in our changing 
church context, it will be the witness of a humble church that has the best chance of drawing the 
world to Christ. Our influence is not found in coercive power, seats of privilege, or empty 
words. It is through a habit and mindset of seeking to use our power to serve others—the 
cruciform way—that the truth, goodness, and beauty of Jesus Christ will be revealed to the 


world. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


Introduction 


ool 


“T never stopped trying to become qualified for the job.”* Darwin Smith uttered these 
words at the end of a twenty-year career in which he led Kimberly-Clark to become the leading 
paper-based consumer products company in the world. Jim Collins presents Darwin Smith as a 
mild-mannered, in-house lawyer, with no airs of self-importance, nerdy black-rimmed glasses, 
and a style sense inspired by JCPenney. Smith, however, was a stumbling block in Collins’ 
research. Collins explains, “I gave the research team explicit instructions to downplay the role of 
top executives so we could avoid the simplistic ‘credit the leader’ or ‘blame the leader’ thinking 
common today.” Even with Collins’ admitted bias against the answer, the data won out. In 
their study of those companies that were able to transform from “good-to-great,” one of the 
leading factors was what he termed Level 5 leaders. The very best leaders, those who separated 
themselves from other executives by leading their organization from merely good to great, 
shared many traits with other top executives but exhibited two qualities in combination that 
others lacked. What caused them to become Level 5 leaders who led their organization from 
being more than merely good but to become truly great? Unwavering resolve to do what must be 
done was not surprising. What was unexpected was the ability to combine a strong will with 


humility. “The good-to-great leaders never wanted to become larger-than-life heroes...they were 


seemingly ordinary people quietly producing extraordinary results.”? In many ways, Collins’ 
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study placed humility back on the pages of leadership books. For those who defend or reference 
humility in their analyses of leadership, the mention of Collins’ work is often not far behind. Do 
humility and leadership go together? There are a number of factors that shape how people 
answer this question. 
Do Humility and Leadership Go Together? 
Everyone Does Not See It 

While Collins’ research placed humility back onto the pages of many leadership books, 
many people do not see leadership and humility belonging together. In one of the most well- 
known and long-standing works on leadership, How to Win Friends and Influence People, Dale 
Carnegie mentions humility once in 285 pages and then in a context where it is presented as a 
means to an end.* Be willing to talk about your own mistakes when you correct others’ 
mistakes. Carnegie explains, “If a few sentences humbling oneself and praising the other party 
can turn a haughty, insulted Kaiser into a staunch friend, imagine what humility and praise can 
do for you and me in our daily contacts.”° This is hardly a call to aspire towards the virtuous 
pursuit of humility. 

While Carnegie’s work represents guidance in building a repertoire of winning 
techniques, consider John Maxwell’s best-selling work, The 21 Indispensable Qualities of a 
Leader.° In constructing his list of primary characteristics that mark great leadership, the word 
humility does not appear once. While it is true that “servanthood” is one of Maxwell’s 


indispensable qualities, and it could be argued is conceptually synonymous with humility, it is 
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possible that there is a studied avoidance of the usage of the term humility. Often in modern 
society, humility is understood negatively. The most common definition for humility is thinking 
of ourselves as being of less inherent value or importance than other people. Possible evidence 
that Maxwell functions with this definition appears in how he describes the quality of 
servanthood. “The real heart of servanthood is security... The Law of Empowerment says that 
only secure leaders give power to others.” In other words, “servanthood” is not thinking less of 
yourself or doubting yourself. It would appear that Maxwell wants to ensure that his concept is 
the opposite of what might be associated with self-deprecation. This is a possible explanation for 
the avoidance of the term humility. While I agree with Maxwell’s assessment that only secure 
leaders give power to others, nothing here technically lauds or shapes our understanding of 
humble leadership. 

Warren Bennis, another influential voice in leadership development, in his most famous 
work, On Becoming a Leader, fails to mention “humility” or “humble” even once in 225 pages. ° 
Not surprisingly, Edwin Friedman et al. do not diagnose a Failure of Nerve and the dearth of 
leadership in what they call our “age of the quick fix” to either the presence or absence of 
humility; in fact, humility was not mentioned even once. ® On the surface, neither Friedman’s 
nor Bennis’ approaches of promoting “self-made” leaders correlate well with humility. On the 
other hand, Daniel Goleman’s call for emotionally intelligent leaders who have the ability to 


empathize and connect with others seems a prime candidate to promote humility.’° If you were 
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to read Goleman’s Primal Leadership looking for a discussion on humility, this is all you would 
find: “It might appear to be humility that makes such leaders underrate themselves, but usually 
it’s because they hold extremely high standards for performance.”'! The sole appearance is the 
association of humility with leaders underrating themselves. 

The inability to identify humility as an essential component of leadership for people 
writing from outside a stated Christian worldview is somewhat understandable, but more 
surprising if not concerning is the failure to acknowledge the importance of humility among 
Christians offering leadership advice. In Heroic Leadership, Chris Lowney, who spent seven 
years as a Jesuit seminarian and learned valuable lessons from the successes of the Jesuit Order, 
offers up the “best practices” from this 450-year-old organization on how to lead.'* Not once in 
336 pages does the word “humility” appear. Coming out of his reflections from a monastic 
order, where monasticism has regularly placed humility chief of all virtues and absolutely 
necessary for advancing on the spiritual path,'? the absence of humility is startling. Humility is 
not part of Keven Ford and James Osterhaus’s Secret Sauce to create a winning culture.'* All of 
these works were addressed to the leadership of organizations in general. 

It is even more troubling when Christians offering leadership advice for congregations 
and pastors fail to mention, let alone highlight, humility. Alan Roxburgh and Fred Romanuk 


offer the following advice about the importance of character in leading a missional church: 
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Missional leadership is first about the leader’s character and formation... 
Character is a matter of personal habits, skills, and behaviors that engender 
confidence and credibility. It also involves a leader’s motivations, values and 
sense of life-purpose... Character is the place where one’s deep hunger, personal 
identity and calling merge to generate the confidence that allows people to trust a 
leader and agree to journey together in a new direction.!° 


After such a stirring call to emphasize the importance of character, they identify four personal 
qualities paramount to missional leadership for the church: Maturity, conflict management, 
personal courage, and trustworthiness/trusting.'© Nowhere in their analyses is the need for 
humility or even conceptions resembling humility. Likewise, looking at the stages and lessons 
that God provides through ministry to make leaders, Robert Clinton never mentions humility as a 


process nor a goal.!7 


A Building Consensus 
The failure to emphasize the importance of humility for leadership, especially among 
Christian writers, is becoming more the exception than the norm. Indeed, I believe that with the 
advent of Collins’ work, there is a growing consensus that humility and leadership do indeed 
belong together. Consider for example Stephen Covey’s mature reflection on the most important 
lesson he has learned about leadership since he first published The 7 Habits of Highly Effective 


People: “I have come to believe that humility is the mother of all virtues.”'!® Patrick Lencioni 


places humility first among his three virtues that constitute building an ideal leadership team." 
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According to Thrall et al., true humility is the quintessential virtue formed by taking the first step 
up the character ladder for those who want to make The Ascent of a Leader.”° In Brad 
Lomenick’s H3 Leadership: Be Humble, Stay Hungry, Always Hustle, writing from his 
experience of leading different Christian organizations, humble is of first importance in his 
advice towards leadership. In Jeffery Krames’ general exhortation, Lead with Humility, the chief 
characteristic of Pope Francis’s leadership is humility.?/ Graham Standish unabashedly presents 
humility as the leading characteristic of godly leadership.”? Humility is critical, counsels Dr. 
Henry Cloud, to living by truth and being a leader of integrity.*? While Kevin Ford does not 
mention humility in his Secret Sauce, he nevertheless identifies it as an important quality for 
church leaders in a changing church context.”* 

When we consider this chorus of praise for humility as an essential feature of good 
leadership, is it even necessary to make an apology? And yet, this apology is the common 
feature of almost all of the literature. In Redefining Leadership: Character-driven Habits of 
Effective Leaders, Joseph Stowell exemplifies this trend, when he writes: 

When we think of effective leadership and the necessary traits to pull it off, 


humility most likely doesn’t rank at the top of the list. Effective leadership 
usually conjures up thoughts of confidence, gravitas, an intimidating presence, 
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and an enviable profile. And while some literature may tip its hat to humility, it is 
most often viewed as too soft and deferring to be effective.” 


What seems to be the general pattern of those advocating for humility in leadership is to make 
sure their use of the term is clearly defined. Dr. Henry Clouds’ exemplifies this trend when he 
comments on humility: 


This kind of character and identity confidence is a paradox of humility. Upon 
first glance, the confident “I am good at this” person is not what we think of as the 
picture of “humble.” But, at the same time, because these people are also certain 
about who they are not, and what they are not good at, they do not come across as 
grandiose, just confident. Humility is not self-deprecating but real and honest. 
When someone is who he or she really is and does not act as if he or she is more 
than he is, that is not arrogance, but secure identity.”° 


Insisting that humility needs proper definition Collins writes, 


Indeed, we debated for a long time on the research team about how to describe the 
good-to-great leaders. Initially, we penciled in terms like “selfless executive” and 
“servant leader.” But members of the team violently objected to these 
characterizations. 

“Those labels don’t ring true,” said Anthony Chirikos. “It makes them sound 
weak or meek, but that’s not at all the way I think of Darwin Smith or Colman 
Mockler... Then Eve Li suggested, “Why don’t we just call them Level 5 leaders? 
If we put a label like ‘selfless’ or ‘servant’ on them, people will get entirely the 
wrong idea. We need to get people to engage with the whole concept, to see both 
sides of the coin. If you only get the humility side you miss the whole idea.’”””” 


The constant apology for humility seems two-fold. In part, humility has become a loaded term in 
modern society. It is a concept so closely tied with the teachings of Jesus Christ, that those who 
helped push Western Civilization past Christendom sought to undercut the virtue. In Andre 
Louf’s terminology, the “masters of suspicion” were direct and intentional in their attack. Louf 


writes, “In the eyes of Nietzsche humility is the great lie of the weak that cunningly transforms 
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cowardice into apparent virtue. For Freud it is a form of the masochistic guilt complex. For 
Adler, it runs close to a feeling of inferiority.””® Thus, there is a strong cultural bias associating 
definitions of humility with these negative interpretations. Second, while there is a sense of 
something redeemable in the concept, there is an overall recognition that humility is a large and 
somewhat fuzzy concept with varied nuances that require explanation. 
Perspectives on Leadership 

While those who advocate for humility in leadership recognize the importance of 
defining humility, what they often miss is how their understanding of leadership influences 
humility’s reception in the literature. Therefore, before trying to pin down a more detailed and 
nuanced understanding of humility, discussion is needed on definitions of leadership and 
approaches of leadership that align with humility. 

Defining Leadership 

First, humility is called for in trying to provide a definition of leadership. Warren Bennis 
opens with this candid admission, “to an extent, leadership is like beauty: it’s hard to define, but 
you know it when you see it.””? Bennis does not offer a simple definition of leadership in part 
because his stated focus is on how to lead versus what is leadership. It is his working 
assumption that every person can unlock his or her leadership potential. Dan Allender would 
support this claim, arguing that “God calls every one of us to lead.” For Allender, this means “a 
leader is anyone who is moved to influence others to engage a problem or an opportunity for 


good.”°° For Bennis, it seems that the reason for not offering a simple definition has to do with 
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his fundamental understanding of the nature of leadership, something he learned through his 
study and examination of successful leaders: “First, they all agree that leaders are made, not 
born, and made more by themselves than by any external means.”*! 

This does not mean that everyone will become a leader; Bennis has a chapter filled with 
warnings on how organizations can get in the way of leadership development. Allender warns 
that a “person who merely puts up with life becomes a manager or a bureaucrat, not a leader.” 
Bennis agrees, he thinks of “the differences between leaders and managers as the differences 
between those who master the context and those who surrender to it.”°? For Allender, “the 
difference between a manager and a leader is the internal urge to alter the status quo to create a 
different world.”** For Bennis, everyone is the sum of their experiences. Leaders are able to 
take the sum of their experiences and, “unlike most people, however, each of them amounts to 
more than the sum, because they have made more of their experiences.”*° Bill Robinson might 
chime into this conversation not with disagreement but clarification. Leaders are made through 
experience and growth, but “both nature and nurture shape the way people lead. Social scientists 
and parents with more than one child agree: DNA is a pretty potent influence on the way people 
behave.’ The clarification is to give hope that leaders can grow and change, “we are 


influenced by nature and nurture, but we are imprisoned by neither.”*” 
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In Bennis, what we hear is a strong affirmation of individuation along a common path. A 
leader is a person who becomes more themselves and has a freedom to be who they are. The 
path is not easy. Leadership takes work, a commitment to learning, an overriding vision, 
accurate self-assessment, passion for life, and the learned experience of expressing their true 
selves with freedom. Just as we would never try to capture the essence of a person with a simple 
definition, so with leadership we should be wary of thinking we can provide a simple definition. 
Bennis quotes the French painter, Braque, “The only thing that matters in art can’t be explained,” 
and like art, leadership may not be able to be simply explained but “it can be demonstrated.”** 
While Bennis did not commend humility as an essential part of leadership, in writing that 
leadership is hard to define, he nonetheless represents a great opening to the humility we should 
take in defining leadership. 

Max De Pree is willing to offer a definition for leadership, but it is obvious that he is in 
general agreement with Bennis and Allender. According to De Pree, “Leadership is an art, 
something to be learned over time, not simply by reading books. Leadership is more tribal than 
scientific, more weaving of relationships than an amassing of information, and in that sense, I 
don’t know how to pin it down in every detail.”°? Leadership is expansive, comprehensive, and 
consuming. 

To become a leader who leads well is a life’s work. De Pree, like Allender, argues 
forcefully that leadership is a life focused on serving others. “The first responsibility of a leader 
is to define reality. The last is to say thank you. In between the two, the leader must become a 


servant and a debtor. That sums up the progress of an artful leader...to be a leader means 
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especially, having the opportunity to make a meaningful difference in the lives of those who 
permit leaders to lead.’ 

Tod Bolsinger’s definition of leadership advances a strong other-centeredness with a 
systems theory flavor. He begins defining leadership by contrasting what it is with what it is not. 
It is not management, it is not maintaining the status quo, nor is it “keeping promises to a 
constituency.’”*! He even says it is not like management, which “is a kind of stewardship.” In 
this statement he is in tension with De Pree who says that, “the art of leadership requires us to 
think about the leader-as-steward.”*? I do not think Bolsinger would disagree with De Pree’s 
point. In trying to define leadership, Bolsinger is holding things in tension. The emphasis of 
leadership according to Bolsinger is not the present, or even the past, but the future. 
“Leadership,” writes Bolsinger, “is focused on what can be or what must be.” In trying to 
capture the essence of leadership with a systems-theory flavor, he writes, “Leadership is about an 
organization fulfilling its mission and realizing its reason for being.” For Bolsinger, leadership is 
not measured by title, salary, or office space. He adds, “It is a way of being in an organization, 
family, team, company, church, business, nation (or any system)” that mobilizes people to tackle 
difficult challenges and thrive.** Bolsinger’s systems thinking trains us to focus on the 
community instead of the individual, which runs counter to American culture. Leadership is 
about an organization, family, team, church, or business fulfilling its mission. In clarifying his 


definition, he points to three fundamental principles of leadership: It is essential; it is expressed 
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in behaviors; and it is developed (like Bennis above). Again, as he fleshes out these principles 
there is always a strong community element to his reasoning: Leadership is always about 
corporate transformation, the leader in the system is the one who is not blaming anyone, and 
leaders must develop emotional maturity and the ability to stay connected in complex emotional 
systems.** In this, Bolsinger gives the important reminder that leadership is about relationships. 

Dan Allender’s entire book is his argument for a proper definition of leadership; he is 
calling Christians to give up the illusion of a leader as authoritative, powerful, confident, and 
charismatic. Instead, he argues we should look for leaders like those spread across the Bible, who 
come to leadership reluctantly and ultimately become broken in the process. 

In Transforming Church, Kevin Ford contrasts similar features of poor leadership and 
makes a similar call as Allender but in the end with a much different focus.* When leadership 
becomes simply a noun, when it focuses on a person having power, the function of the leader “is 
to acquire and exercise power by any means necessary—leveraging position, using coercion, 
playing political hardball, or outworking everyone else.’*° Further, if the focus of leader is 
power then the choices for the leader are limited to coercion or people-pleasing. Ford recognizes 
that a leader will have to meet expectations of those who are being led, but he does not call that 
leadership. He calls it functioning in your authority zone. Similarly, Bolsinger calls this meeting 
people’s expectation an aspect of managing not leading. Ford argues for a more narrow 
understanding of leadership: We must understand leadership as a verb. Leadership consists of 


taking action to clarify values, influencing the organization to face its problems and to live into 
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its opportunities, and mobilizing others for ministry.*”7 Ford makes the strong argument that this 
understanding of leadership is the only viable option moving forward into our contemporary 
situation. 

While some people will be given authority 


PERSON 
to lead in coercive and power-driven ways, the real 


D B 


need in a rapidly changing context is a leader who 
understands that leading means leaning into the ORS NIZATION DES 
issues of helping an organization face its problems, 


clarify its values, work through its competing 


values, and move forward into new opportunities. 





Where Allender focused on the problem of leader . ols 
Figure 1. Categorization of 


as wielder of power and turned to the issue of the Leadership Literature 


inner life of the leader to become a person of uniquely Christian character, Ford identified the 
same problem and did not focus so much on the character of the leader but on the functions 
necessary for a leader to lead. These are representative voices from across the leadership 
spectrum. Figure 1 presents a simple way to categorize leadership literature according to two 
different axes. First, there are works that focus more on the person leading over the task. 
Second, these same works can differ between focusing on the organization being led or the 
individual leader. Take for example the excellent resource for leadership, (A) The Practice of 
Adaptive Leadership by Heifetz, Grashow and Linsky.*® While it has two major sections 


towards helping a leader understand his or her place and function in the system, it focuses more 
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on the task of leading than the person leading, and the organization being led more than the 
individual leading it. On the other hand, Goleman’s (B) Primal Leadership tends to focus more 
on the person than the task and the individual over the organization. Dale Carnegie’s (C) How to 
Win Friends and Influence People focuses on the individual leading and how to effectively do 
the task. Aubrey Malphurs’ (D) Look Before you Lead seems the rarest of examples. With its 
focus on understanding culture, it leans towards the organization over the individual. With its 
desire to help pastors orient toward their cultures with wisdom and grace, Malphurs focuses 
more on the person leading over the task. This categorization is intended to be understood as 
providing a general focus but not limiting to either/or. For example, Goleman provides 
wonderful insight into the task of leading even while his focus is on the person leading. Heifetz 
may focus on the task of leading but spends an entire section on understanding the leader as a 
system, which focuses on the person leading. Further, in all of these examples, none of the 
works mention humility. 

It is possible for a work to fit in any of 

PERSON 

the four quadrants of the axes and still exclude 
humility from consideration with leadership. 


With that caveat, there seems to be a general 


ORGANIZATION INDIVIDUAL 


pattern among the leadership literature that 
promotes humility with leadership. See figure 
2. The literature that focuses on the person 


leading over the task of leading and the 





individual over the organization seems to be 


Figure 2. Categorization of Leadership 
.the most fertile soil for recognizing the Literature Which Promotes Humility 
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importance of humility. So for example, (E) Allender, (F) Cloud, (G) Covey, (H) De Pree, (I) 
Holiday”, (J) Hybels,~° (K) Krames, (L) Lomenick, (M) McNeal,”! (N) Overstreet,>? (O) 
Robinson, (P) Standish, (Q) Stowell and (R) Thrall all fall into this quadrant, and they all affirm 
the importance of humility. Again, works by (S) Collins, (T) Bolsinger, and (U) Ford’s 
Transforming Church, and Arthur Boers’ (V) Servants and Fools,** demonstrate that recognizing 
the importance of humility in leadership is not limited to one quadrant, but it is less common. 
Perhaps the underlying cause that it is less common for books in these different quadrants 
is due at least in part to our cultural bias. For more than two hundred years, humility has been 
attacked as a “monkish” virtue, in an attempt to discredit and marginalize this uniquely Christian 
virtue. This sustained attack has, for modern people, created both suspicion and doubt in 
humility’s efficacy. It seems to take a little more time to appreciate its value. Humility may not 
be obvious, but with focus, reflection, and with the virtue properly defined, it finds its way, ever 
increasingly, into people’s understanding of leadership. When the focus of leadership is on the 
individual person leading, humility most commonly finds its way into the discussion, especially 
when there is the recognition that a leader is to be a servant. Indeed, in spite of the Collins 
team’s hesitancy with “servant” not capturing the steely resolve and drive of Level 5 leaders, 


service/servant and humility are used synonymously throughout most of the literature. 
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Different Ways the Bible Informs Leadership Literature 

This project’s working hypothesis is that the Holy Spirit, biblical revelation, and 
Christian tradition provide all the resources those who have been called to lead need to help form 
and develop humility. Therefore, it is important to include in our analysis attempts to provide 
biblical insight into understanding and defining good leadership. 

Timothy Laniak’s work is an obvious place to start. In examining how the role of a 
shepherd became a metaphor for both God’s leadership of Israel and those God called to lead His 
flock, Laniak draws us into the richest resource we have for understanding leadership, God’s 
Word. In following the concept of shepherd/leader through the pages of the Bible we are given 
three hundred pages of analysis to illuminate this one idea of shepherd-leader. Dan Allender 
does not even touch upon the shepherd imagery, but instead he points us to the role of Prophet, 
Priest, and King. Bill Robinson, on the other hand, focuses our attention on the incarnation of 
God in Jesus Christ and the opening prologue of the gospel of John. Kevin Ford draws on the 
doctrine of the Trinity as well as the overarching structure of Scripture, summarized in the 
themes of redemption, covenant, revelation, and promise to outline the purpose of the church, 
which for Ford sets the direction for those called to lead the church. Todd Bolsinger turns to the 
NT and the mission given to the church. He emphasizes that the apostolic church, as 
community, is called to be a blessing and carry on the work of Christ by embodying in its life 
together the love of God. Even Max De Pree, writing for a secular audience, turns to Scripture 
for the foundation of understanding how to lead. Directing us through Genesis to respect the 
image of God in every person whom we lead, De Pree argues from | Corinthians that leaders 
should recognize the unique giftedness of every person. He also points to the entire sweep of 


biblical revelation that the concept of covenant provides the basic commitment to honor 
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relationships. As large and expansive as the topic of leadership is, we have been given a 
storehouse of wisdom in the Bible that is more than adequate for the servants of God to be fully 
equipped for the work we have been called.** 

In reading Laniak, we find that biblical revelation, in the word “shepherd,” draws upon 
an idea that was readily accessible for people to picture. Shepherds “were known for 
independence, resourcefulness, adaptability, courage and vigilance. Their profession cultivated a 
capacity for attentiveness, self-sacrifice and compassion.”*> The work of being a shepherd, “the 
movement, the isolation, the variety, the adjustments, the demands—contributed to a knowledge 
base and ‘skill set’ that distinguished shepherds as remarkably and broadly capable persons.’””° 
The basic call of a shepherd was to provide, protect, and guide. With this picture in mind it is 
not surprising that kings and priests throughout the Ancient Near East utilized the concept as a 
metaphor for describing the reign of gods and kings. YHWH did not think it too humble to take 
a human vocation and use it as picture to understand His provision, protection, and guidance for 
His people. At the same time, the biblical idea of good shepherd gets formed and shaped by the 
very character of God. As Laniak observes, the picture of “shepherd” holds together authority 
and compassion as two essential features of biblical leadership.°’ The fact that God is the Good 


Shepherd further points to the reality that all those who are called to lead are only 


undershepherds. De Pree affirms the principle, “Leadership is never handled carelessly—a 
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leader shares it, but he never gives it away.’”°® Shepherd imagery highlights God’s preference to 
work through human agency, but it also carries with it the warning that the flock is vulnerable to 
bad shepherds. A good undershepherd is good only as he or she follows after the one true 
shepherd empowered by the Holy Spirit. 

Where Laniak pointed to Moses and David as examples that helped fill in our 
understanding of the biblical notion of shepherd-leader, Allender grounds his reflections of 
biblical leadership upon a broader swath of the actual people God called to lead. From Jacob we 
learn that we must be broken if we are going to be redeemed and set free to be a godly leader. 
The path of biblical leadership is through brokenness, through our own story of redemption.*? 
Through Moses, Allender argues that one of the greatest signs of biblical leadership is 
reluctance.© He adds, “We should bless men and women who have done their level best to 
escape leadership but who have been compelled to return and put their hand on the tiller,..., the 
reluctant leader is not easily seduced by power, pride, or ambition.”°! Through Jonah, we learn 
that our narcissism can be undone by God’s relentless kindness.” 

Allender, perhaps, captures best of Apostle Paul’s view of biblical leadership. A true 
leader in Allender’s perspective is the one who comes to recognize that “our strengths help us 
with certain tasks and opportunities, but it is our frailty and sin that makes known the glory of 
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God’s story.”°’ When a leader recognizes, like Paul, that they are a “chief of sinners” and comes 
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to terms with his or her inadequacies, they are set free. ”The more honest I name what is true 
about myself,” Allender writes, “the less I need to hide and defend and posture and pretend.”® 
Allender, like Laniak, is taking us deep into a biblical picture of leadership, but the 
picture is more subjective, more personal, because we hear Allender’s own life story told 
alongside a whole host of biblical characters who were flawed, feeble, and fallen, but also 
graced, redeemed, and instrumental in the hands of God. We might hear De Pree cheering 
Allender on, affirming the need to tell our tribal stories and that “acceptance of complexity and 
ambiguity and the ability to deal with them are essential” for leaders.© It is often said that God 
will never give us more than we can handle. Of course for anyone who makes that claim it is 
pretty clear they have never read the Bible. The story of biblical leadership is always one of 
calling people to do more than they can handle and Allender reminds us of this better than most. 
Robinson’s biblical foundation for leadership is the incarnation of the Son of God. He 
first calls us to mind the gap, and so refuse to be put on a pedestal that elevates the leader beyond 
the reach of those being led. Jesus came and lived among us; leaders lead best not by being way 
out in front but by leading from among. Bolsinger concurs, “Leadership is always relational.”° 
Just as the incarnation was intentional, Robinson warns, “we have to make a deliberate 
choice...the higher you go, the harder it is to stay connected with those you have been called to 


lead.” 
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Robinson continues to draw from the incarnation of Christ, “God becoming man stands 
as the greatest act of self-disclosure in the history of histories.”© From this example we learn the 
need for leaders to be open and transparent. While recognizing that leaders are not always in a 
position to disclose all information, “Christ came to reveal but he was not reckless in his 
revelation.””° Robinson argues that openness begets trust, instills values over just rule- 
following, gets people to think out of their values, and fosters integrity. Robinson’s most 
powerful argument for transparency was this simple observation: 

Most of us begin our careers wanting to be the same type of leader, but as we 

ascend the leadership mountain, we find a lot of reason to stay up there. Jesus 

never led from the mountain. He came down and walked with common, ordinary 


people. He surrounded himself with twelve close friends, and he lived with them 
openly. He showed us that truly great leaders are transparent. ’! 


At the center of his Christocentric reflection on leadership, Robinson makes this simple 
observation, “Jesus reflected glory.””” He chose humility over pride. He pointed people to His 
Father’s glory not His own: “The Son can do nothing by himself.””? Robinson argues that 
leaders should strive to be mirrors, reflecting glory, not absorbers. Humility is not timidity. It 
combines a commitment to truth and hard drive to the mission to which we have been called by 
God. “Paradoxically,” writes Robinson, “leadership requires the union of confidence and 
humility.”’* In explaining this seeming paradox, Robinson echoes much of Allender’s premise: 


The theological basis for coupling humility and confidence is clear. In humility 
we acknowledge our gifts are from God. We have nothing to brag about. But our 
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gifts are from God. What can give more confidence than that! In humility we 

acknowledge our utter sinfulness. But we have been redeemed by no less than the 

God of the universe. In humility we recognize that God’s strength is made perfect 

in our weakness. ’° 

Robinson turns next to the tension of holding together grace and truth. He asserts, “We 
cannot be like Jesus without being filled with grace and truth.””° Leaders who want to follow 
Jesus will always ask two questions: What is the grace-filled thing to do and what is the truth- 
filled thing to do? Robinson asserts, “rarely will the answers conflict.” But then he adds, “But 
in those rare times when we can’t find a way to reconcile grace and truth, let’s choose grace.””” 
The reason is simple; this is what God has done for us through Jesus’ death on a cross. 

The fifth principle of leadership that Robinson draws out of the incarnation of Christ is 
sacrifice, “he laid his life down for his followers.”’* Laniak reminds us that this is no ordinary 
act of a shepherd, “Risking one’s life was occasionally necessary as an expression of protection. 
However, deliberately dying for one’s flock pushes the metaphor to (beyond?) its limits.” 
Robinson affirms, “The most powerful reason to sacrifice is the one that sent Christ to the cross. 
We sacrifice for the mission, for the people executing the mission, and for the people served by 
the mission.”®° Robinson provides the foundation for Bolsinger’s position, “the focused, shared, 


missional purpose of the church or organization will trump every other competing value.” 


Where Bolsinger focuses on the system, Robinson takes the reflection back to the person called 
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to lead. He ends with this challenge, “Leadership without sacrifice is not Christian 
leadership...Sacrifice lies at the heart of God’s incarnation.”*! 

One of the wonders of the Bible is that most of its lessons on leadership come 
through the real life stories of those God called to lead. People, as Allender insists, who 
are best able to lead do so because God’s glory comes through their weakness, not just 
their strengths. While humility does not stand alone, the biblical account always supports 
and often promotes a conception of leadership that embraces humility. 

Consider again the observations of Laniak, biblical leadership, as embodied 
through the imagery of a shepherd, combined resourcefulness, adaptability, courage, 
vigilance, attentiveness, self-sacrifice, compassion, and capability. The basic functions of 
this type of leader were to provide, protect, and guide. Couple these qualities with 
Robinson’s observation of the incarnation of the Son of God, who is the Good Shepherd. 
According to Robinson, the very best leaders are relational, appropriately transparent, 
humble, and sacrificially committed to the mission and exhibit grace and truth in just the 
right combination, just like Jesus. Leadership may be hard to define, but this biblical 
picture of leadership stands up to any modern treatment. 

The Importance of Character 

“Men of genius are admired,” observed Arthur Friedman. “Men of wealth are envied. 

Men of power are feared, but only men of character are trusted.”®* According to Kouzes and 


Posner, “Managers get people to do, but leaders get other people to want to do. Leaders do this 
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by being credible. That is the foundation of all leadership.”*? Bennis and Cloud might have 
used the word “integrity,” but what all the literature agrees on is that leadership is an issue of 
character. While everyone agrees on the importance of character, there is no consensus on what 
is essential. 

Bennis argues that everyone has the potential to become a leader. While everyone will 
have a unique story and path, Bennis identifies five key ingredients to be a leader: Vision, 
passion, integrity, curiosity, and daring. He then adds, “Leadership courses can only teach skills. 
They can’t teach character or vision — and indeed they don’t even try. Developing character and 
vision is the way leaders invent themselves.”** Integrity is the central character trait of a leader 
according to Bennis. What he means by integrity is self-knowledge, candor, and maturity. A 
key part of character formation for Bennis is the commitment of a leader to learn and grow. It is 
a specific type of learning, one that is able to see not only what is, but also what could be. It 
tolerates ambiguity. It eschews ambition. It is willing, however, to take risks even if it means 
learning from mistakes. Bennis’ main discussion of the character of a leader is in the chapter, 
Getting People on Your Side, where he argues that trust is the essential element of gaining and 
keeping people with you. Bennis asserts there are four ingredients leaders need in order to 
engender trust. While he breaks them into four, I think most would identify all as key features of 
integrity: Constancy — leaders stay the course; congruity — leaders walk their talk; reliability — 
leaders are there when it counts; integrity — leaders honor their commitments and promises.®° I 


think writers like Allender and Robinson might caution against Bennis’ utilitarian approach. 
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It is interesting in reading De Pree that he does not focus on the character of a leader but 
character pervades his entire description of leadership. First and foremost is the sense that a 
leader must be selfless, a servant. “Leaders don’t inflict pain,” he explains, “they bear pain.”®° It 
is hard to imagine someone being able to implement De Pree’s ideas on leadership if they were 
not willing to take on the attitude of a servant. The leader is a debtor, one who owes others, is 
called to give to others, and must serve others. Leaders must give to those who follow: Space to 
become what they can be; opportunity to serve others; the gift of challenge so that growth can 
occur; and the gift of meaning.*” The leader is a listener, open to the ideas, needs, aspirations, 
and wishes of those who follow, and underlying this is the self-confidence to not always be the 
expert. De Pree’s insight is very similar to the tension described by Robinson that humility and 
confidence are not opposites. 

In focusing on the challenges facing the church in a changing cultural context, Bolsinger 
and Ford chart a course for church leaders, but their focus is more on how we are to lead than the 
character of a leader. Their approach presumes certain character traits of a leader. Ford tends to 
leave his character traits unnamed but it is hard to imagine a leader following his advice without 
certain character traits. “Leadership shares power,” which calls for selflessness.** “The central 


task of adaptive change is to raise competing values,”®” 


which calls for courage. Building trust 
calls for integrity. “A good leader,” asserts Ford, “must be able to face unresolved personal 


issues arising from competing values,” which calls for self-awareness and honesty. Like Ford, 


Bolsinger doesn’t identify many character traits, but one does stand out. Courage or boldness are 
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necessary for leading in a changing church context. It calls for a spirit of adventure, the 
willingness to learn to see new possibilities in a new context. It is about letting go, learning as 
we go, and keeping going. ”° It is about holding to conviction, staying calm, staying connected 
to people, and staying the course of the mission. Even though Ford and Bolsinger don’t focus on 
character, this does not mean they do not think it is important. It is the leader’s own presence that 


“is the most powerful tool for furthering the transformational process.””! 


“Transformational 
leadership is validated in relational congruence...Relational congruence is a leader’s ability to 
be the same person in every setting, every relationship, every task.”°? Relational congruence 
sounds a lot like integrity. 

Allender and Robinson both focus on the character of a leader, specifically being 
conformed to the likeness of Christ. Theirs is a much different flavor than others, though Laniak 
comes the closest and De Pree’s underlying humility demonstrates strong resonance. Both speak 
with conviction to a Christian audience. Allender writes, “Here is God’s leadership model, he 
chooses fools to live foolishly in order to reveal the economy of heaven, which reverses and 
inverts the wisdom of this world. He calls us to brokenness, not performance; to relationships, 
not commotion; to grace, not success.”?* “I fear,” warns Robinson, “that those of us who lead 


Christian organizations have drawn more from the texts of Harvard Business Review than from 


the leadership texts of Christ’s life.””4 
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Dan Allender approaches leadership through human brokenness and God’s grace. He 
argues that biblical leaders are formed in the interplay between their acknowledged brokenness 
and God’s gracious intervention. God “calls us,” explains Allender, “to be a living portrayal of 
the very gospel we beseech others to believe. And that requires a leader to see himself as being 
as equally prone to deceive as he is to telling the truth, to manipulate as he is to bless, to cower 
as he is to be bold. A leader is both a hero and a fool, a saint and a felon.”® We are both saint 
and sinner, and when we who are called to lead are unwilling to face our darkness we must live 
with fear and hypocrisy.”° Allender would agree that leadership calls for courage, but he would 
admit that there is also cowardice inside of us. According to Allender the symptom of cowardice 
is our desire for control. The path through cowardice to courage, he argues, is through 
brokenness and humility: 

No one is humble by nature. In fact, the person who appears naturally humble is 

usually too lazy to be ambitious or too fearful to take risks... Humility comes from 

humiliation, not from the choice to be self-effacing or a strong urge to give others 
credit. Humility that has not come from suffering due to one’s own arrogance is 

either a pragmatic strategy to get along with others or a natural predilection that 

seems to befit only a few rare individuals...we achieve brokenness by falling off 

our throne. To be broken is not a choice it is a gift.”” 

For Allender, we cannot choose to be broken. It can only come through the grace of being 
knocked off our throne. He does, however, give us this encouragement, “to experience 


brokenness and humiliation, all you have to do is lead.”°’ Courage tempered by humility 


becomes confidence without arrogance. This is the pattern that Allender constructs for the 
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path of a limping leader: our brokenness, God’s gracious intervention, and the refining 
characteristic. 

Dogmatism, for Allender, leads to rigidity. God graciously calls us to be fools in 
the eyes of the world. This opens us to be creative in the face of chaos. This characteristic 
of openness and creativity is strongly supported by Ford and Bolsinger as well as Bennis 
and De Pree. Narcissism leads to self-absorption and envy. God graciously intervenes by 
having us face our reluctance to trust God by offering us rest when we come to the end of 
ourselves, which leads to surrender. The act of surrender, being humbled, leads to 
gratitude. We manipulate in order to hide and because we feel isolated and alone. God’s 
intervention is honesty, which leads to building a community that is caring. Busyness, 
according to Allender, is the sign of moral laziness; it is giving in to the demands of 
necessity instead of choosing to live intentionally. God graciously intervenes by allowing 
us to become disillusioned with all lesser loves, which leads to hope. “Disillusionment 
births true hope in the same way that death is the context for resurrection. If our dreams 
don’t die, then God-dreams won’t be birthed.”’ On the far side of disillusionment is the 
characteristic of boldness harnessed by Christian hope. 

For Robinson, a Christian leader should be like Jesus, which means humility. It is 
demonstrated when leaders resist being placed on a pedestal, choosing instead to stay close 
to those you lead. Christlike leadership also means loving those you lead. Leaders will be 
transparent and open which calls for integrity. Robinson returns to the idea of humility 
when he describes Christlike leadership as the commitment of reflecting glory back to 
God. Humility’s ally in reflecting glory is holding to the truth and submitting ourselves to 


the mission. Christian leaders, according to Robinson, will exemplify grace and truth, 
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erring on the side of grace. Finally, leaders must be selfless to the point of sacrifice, which 
in practice means the willingness to sacrifice credit, privilege, and time. In examining the 
character of Jesus Christ, Robinson is inspired to this conclusion, “I will try to lead in a 
way that reflects the miracle of God’s incarnation and the glory of the incarnate Christ.”?” 

Everyone agrees that character is essential to leadership. Even when the focus is 
not on character, like Bolsinger and Ford, its importance is implied and even necessary for 
the advice to work. While experts may differ on the traits they emphasize, there is a larger 
cluster of traits that repeatedly appear. Traits like integrity, courage, reliability, honesty, 
confidence, and selflessness repeat in various forms across the leadership literature. 
Humility appears, often very closely tied to selflessness and service, in some of the lists, 
with greater consistency among Christians writing on leadership. For Christians, 
Robinson’s conclusion provides a solid foundation; we should seek to reflect the character 
of Christ, revealed in the miracle of God’s incarnation and the glory of the incarnate 
Christ. 

Perspectives on Humility 

Leadership may be hard to define. The relative value of humility for leadership all hinges 
upon the way leadership is defined. The heart of the problem, however, is not with our 
understanding of leadership but with our understanding of humility. Humility has a long and 
storied history in Western Civilization. It has gone from being despised and seen as lowly, to 
being highly esteemed, to being despised again. Of late it is experiencing a small renewal of 
appreciation, in no small part because of our present cultural and political climate where many 


examples of prideful leadership have inspired a desire for a different way. 
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Humility is a broad-ranging concept that cuts across many fields. We will begin by 
examining perspectives from the field of historical research, which provides a bird’s eye view of 
the landscape of humility. As argued in chapter two, humility is a uniquely Christian virtue; its 
shape and significance come directly from the teachings of Jesus. It is part of the thesis of this 
project that both Christian Scriptures and the Christian tradition provide rich resources to assist 
in the formation of humility. We will spend considerable time examining insights from the 
Christian tradition. Humility is regularly classified as a virtue, and as such requires insight from 
philosophy, in particular moral philosophy. In the disciplines of philosophy, part of the renewed 
interest in humility is in epistemology, and while this may seem far afield from leadership, it 
actually has two important points of contact with our analysis of humility and leadership. 
Finally, it will be important to review different ways humility is defined in the leadership 
literature. 

Historical Perspectives 

The starting place for reviewing the history of humility is John Dickson’s Humilitas.! 
This book represents the fruit of Dickson’s participation with a team from Macquarie 
University’s Department of Ancient History exploring humility as a social virtue. Until very 
recently, one would be hard pressed to find any full-length book on humility outside of Christian 
devotional writing or in the more specialized field of moral philosophy and even here there 
would be few. What is interesting about Dickson’s work is that while it was generated out of 
historical research, it is more of an apology for people to pursue the virtue in contemporary life. 
Indeed, listen to Dickson’s own advice, 


...please don’t imagine that Humilitas is some ethereal call to plumb the depths of 
history and philosophy. Despite the pretentious Latin-root title, this is essentially 
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a practical book... Apart from a section on the origins of the virtue of humility in 
the Western ethical tradition, which readers should feel free to skip over, most of 
what follows is a straightforward attempt to describe the importance of humility 
for contemporary life, love and leadership and to outline its very real benefits.'°! 


Dickson downplays his area of expertise, history, in his desire for readers to embrace humility as 
a key to unlocking the good life. It is his historical research, however, that gives gravitas to 
Dickson’s Humilitas. 

The first thing Dickson asserts is that “humility does not mean humiliation, even though 
both words are offspring of a single Latin parent (humilitas).”'°? He feels the need to defend 
humility from the common negative cultural bias. Humility is not being a doormat for others, a 
problem of low self-esteem, or intentionally holding back ambition to achieve.'°? According to 
Dickson, “the peculiar Western meaning of ‘humility’ derives from the usage of Hebrew- 
speaking Jews, Latin-speaking Romans and the Greeks, in particular Greek-speaking Christians 
of the first century.”!°4 Dickson reminds the reader that all three word groups (Heb anawa, Gk 
tapeinos, and L humilitas) derived from the idea of “low.” Used negatively, all three terms could 
be used with the sense of “to put low” or more commonly “humiliate.” These words can be used 
positively to mean to lower yourself or more commonly “to be humble”. In Dickson’s appraisal, 
“the two uses are radically different. One is the awful experience of being conquered or shamed, 
and this was the dominant usage in ancient times.”!°° Dickson will argue later in the work that 


the positive noble form of humility, with some minor precedents,'! is due to the revolution of 
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Jesus. Jesus’ teaching and example, as discussed in chapter 2, began to shape the concept. 
Dickson provides further explanation, 

Interestingly, what established humility as a virtue in Western culture was not 

Jesus’ persona exactly, or even his teaching, but rather his execution—or more 

correctly, his followers’ attempt to come to grips with his execution...the greatest 

man they had ever known was brought down to the lowest place the Roman world 

could envisage: death by crucifixion... Either Jesus was not as great as they had 

first thought..., or the notion of “greatness” had to be redefined to fit with the fact 

of his seemingly shameful end.!° 
It is without question that Jesus and his followers expressed the positive view of humility that 
became the dominant usage in the late Roman period all the way up to the modern period. 

The definition of humility that Dickson offers is his studied understanding of the NT’s 
teaching on tapeinos and how it developed in the late Roman period. Dickson writes, “Humility 
is the noble choice to forgo your status, deploy your resources or use your influence for the good 
of others before yourself. More simply you could say the humble person is marked by a 
willingness to hold power in service to others.”'°8 Dickson went on to clarify that there are three 
key components needed to inform his definition. First, humility presupposes dignity. The one 
being humble acts from a height; they are stepping down. “True humility assumes the dignity or 
strength of the one possessing the virtue, which is why it should not be confused with having low 


self-esteem or being a doormat.”!°? Cloud, Robinson, and Thrall are equally insistent on this 


point.'!° Second, humility is a willing choice. If there is no choice then it is only humiliation. 


106. Dickson notes possible anticipation of the New Testament idea in the Old Testament and some Second 
Temple Jewish writings, where the humiliated were the recipients of God’s favor. 
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Finally, humility is social; it is more about how we treat others than how we think about 
ourselves. Out of all the working definitions of humility, I find Dickson’s to be the closest to my 
own. 

Another work of historical analysis that requires mentioning is Stephen Pardue’s The 
Mind of Christ: Humility and the Intellect in Early Christian Theology. With its focus on 
historical theology, it is more specialized than Dickson’s analysis.''! Like Dickson, it looks to 
trace the development of humility in Western Christian civilization, but with a particular focus 
on how humility can be used to shape virtue epistemology.'!* The work is a valuable resource 
for listening to and reflecting on some of the early Church Fathers’ perspectives on humility. 
Pardue deals much more extensively than Dickson with their teachings on humility, with 
discussion on Clement of Rome, Justin Martyr, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Gregory of 
Nyssa, and culminating in Augustine. While his aim was to demonstrate how a positive 
Christian presentation of humility rehabilitated by the best of Christian tradition should 
fundamentally shape our pursuit of knowledge, he concludes with the following definition of 
humility. Pardue writes, “Humility is a long-term tendency to recognize and embrace creaturely 
limits in such a way that, by the working of divine grace, those limits are surpassed and 
expanded over time. This definition is designed primarily to describe the ordinary ways in which 


humility aids human activity in the moral and intellectual realms.”!'° 
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It is interesting to note, even though he interacted with an earlier journal article co-authored by 
Dickson!'* where much of Dickson’s historical analysis was presented, Pardue fails to include 
any part of the social aspect of humility emphasized by Dickson. In my view, this tends to 
weaken Pardue’s working definition by missing the overall hortatory direction of the biblical call 
to humility. 

Perspectives from the Christian Tradition 

Humility is a uniquely Christian virtue, as argued by Dickson, taking its shape as a social 
virtue directly from Jesus and His followers. It was esteemed for more than a thousand years in 
the Christian tradition, in the words of John Cassian, as “the mother and mistress of all 
virtues.”''> To walk the path of humility is an accurate description of the entire monastic life, 
desiring through humility to know and love God. It is beyond the scope of this work to plumb 
the depths of the riches of the Desert Fathers, Church Fathers, or later monastic reflections. 
Instead, I will discuss some significant secondary sources, highlight some insights derived from 
Augustine, the Rule of Benedict, and Bernard of Clairvaux, as well as highlight some 
contemporary Christian presentations of humility. 

The reason for focusing on Augustine is the impact he has had on Western Civilization 
and the way he reformed the pursuit of virtue and shaped moral theology. St. Benedict set the 
trajectory of Christian monasticism for more than a thousand years, with humility central to the 
pursuit. Further, while moving away from the solitary pursuit of God characterized by the 
Desert Fathers into a communal experience, Benedict draws upon their wisdom but applies it 


within a more social context, which is more fitting to the NT emphasis as well as for leadership 
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application. Similarly, Bernard represents a shift within monasticism. Bernard’s focus was not 
simply on his monastery but he became a counselor and advisor on the world stage. Bernard’s 
influence and experience established him as one of the more influential leaders of his day. He 
also intentionally chose to cultivate humility in the context of leadership, adding practical value 
to his theology. Finally, we will end by examining how modern Christian writers have presented 
humility. 

Jane Foulcher’s Reclaiming Humility: Four Studies in the Monastic Tradition is an 
excellent starting point for examining the early Christian tradition. The book’s stated emphasis 
is narrowed to monasticism, both the influence of monasticism upon Christian theology and 
practice as well as its focus on spiritual formation, with humility central to the pursuit. 
Monasticism has had a significant impact upon shaping the Christian understanding of humility. 
Foulcher makes this important observation about understanding the development of humility in 
the early period of Christianity: 

In the meeting of Greco-Roman and Judeo-Christian worlds the word humilitas 

signals a very real contest regarding the te/os or end of human life and the 

conduct of social relations. Is the goal of human life the accumulation of honor or 


“the enjoyment of God”? Are social relations primarily determined by honor and 
status or by love of neighbor?!'® 


Humility stood at the crossroads between the choice of paganism and Christianity. As presented 
in chapter two, and affirmed by Foulcher, “Humility, as it is widely argued, had no place in 
classical conceptions of virtue.”'!’ This statement must be appreciated within the context and 


development of virtue among the Greeks. 
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According to Alasdair MacIntyre, in the fifth century BC a crucial development occurred 
where the notion of virtue extended beyond fulfillment of a social role to a consideration of how 
to have and experience the good life.!!® As the Christian message spread into the Greco-Roman 
world, Christian apologists utilized the language of virtue and the good life, but also reshaped the 
content in accordance to Christ. Foulcher explains, “Origen of Alexandria (ca. 186-255) made a 
formative contribution to the synthesis of classical and biblical thought, identifying Christ not 
simply as the exemplar of virtue but also as its embodiment and thus both source and goal of the 


virtuous life.’””!!° 


Augustine of Hippo 

Augustine, who would have the largest impact on Christian theology and Western 
thought outside of Jesus and the contributors to the NT, both critiqued and reordered the 
hierarchy of classical virtues. Augustine is representative of the early Christian critique of 
Greco-Roman virtues. Since pagan virtues are self-seeking, founded in human glory, Augustine 
argued that they are vices instead of virtues. Virtue is not the end or goal of life. Instead, the 
goal of life is knowledge and enjoyment of God. Augustine did not reject all Greco-Roman 
virtues. Instead, he presented the three superior theological virtues (faith, hope, and love) that 
come by revelation and faith. He added four cardinal (hinge) virtues of Greco-Roman culture 
(prudence, temperance, fortitude and justice) as the primary virtues to pursue. Foulcher 
comments, “The resulting scheme of seven virtues has influenced moral theology to the 


present.””!° 
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While humility is not part of Augustine’s schema of seven principal virtues, this does not 
disprove Foulcher’s comment that humility stands at the center of the contest of the telos of 
human existence between Christianity and Hellenism. For Augustine, humility is the very 
quality that distinguishes Christianity from paganism. Augustine, along with many other church 
fathers (e.g., Basil, John Chrysostom), name humility as a theological virtue in their writings. 
Perhaps the reason humility was not part of Augustine’s seven principal virtues is the role it 
plays. Humility is what I would call a coordinating virtue. What I mean by this is that humility 
is not the goal, but a powerful and guiding virtue that enables us to achieve the other virtues and 
arrive at the goal, which is Christ. Many writers after Augustine describe humility in this very 
way, where humility is described as the chief, mother, and source of all the virtues that allows 
one to know God, enjoy Him, and be conformed to the likeness of Jesus Christ. 

Another important contribution that ripples from Augustine throughout the Christian 
tradition is understanding that humility is not so much a quality to achieve but comes through the 
grace of Jesus Christ. In his second exposition of Psalm 31, Augustine makes this point clear, 
“The way of humility comes from no other source; it comes only from Christ. It is the way 
originated by Him who, though most high, came in humility. What else did he teach us by 
humbling Himself and becoming obedient even to death, even to death on the cross?”!?! As 
Foulcher maintains, this belief creates a sort of tension where humility is presented as both virtue 
and grace. “The relationship between humility, divine grace, and human freedom,” writes 
Foulcher, “subsequently becomes a persistent and necessary theme in the monastic tradition and 


the source of continued tension.”!?? What is the true essence of humility? How can we pursue 
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humility? If it is fundamentally of Christ, then how is human effort involved, if at all? These are 
the questions raised by this tension. 

Before moving forward to how later Christians responded to these questions, with 
particular emphasis on St. Benedict and Bernard, one more observation on the classical virtues 
and humility needs to be considered. Foulcher observes, “Virtue language becomes particularly 
problematic when theologians attempt some sort of rapprochement with the classical tradition, 
especially in relation to the classification of virtues. Humility, as it had evolved in early 
Christianity, is endangered by these moves.”!? It is endangered because Greco-Roman society 
classified it as an anti-virtue and sustained engagement with classical culture invariably draws 
focus elsewhere. Instead of humility being valued as an essential component of following Jesus 
or given the robust social implications of the teaching of the NT, it is often relegated, as with 
both Origen and Thomas Aquinas, to moderation. Andre Louf critically notes this tendency 
when he writes, “[ Aquinas]... took as his own Origen’s assertion that identified humility with 
the Platonic concept of metriotes; this would make humility into a species of moderation, 
measure, temperance. A risky move. Saint Thomas, in fact categorizes Christian humility as a 
by-product of (if one dares use the word) the virtue of temperance.”!** Instead of functioning as a 
catalyst towards love and service, humility becomes merely a way of moderating passion and 
self-assessment. This move sets humility up as any easier target for later opponents to attack and 


reject. 
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Benedict of Nursia 


According to the Rule of St. Benedict (RB) humility is a ladder. Foulcher asserts that 
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the ladder of humility’ is among the most abiding and influential constructs that accompany the 
spread of the Rule.”!?° The discussion of this ladder is found in the seventh chapter of RB. It is 
the longest chapter and for some like Paul Delatte it is “justly regarded as the finished expression 
of monastic spirituality.”!7° More recent scholarship, including Foulcher, maintains that this 
chapter exhibits a surprising lack of clarity concerning the notion of humility itself. Benedict’s 
opening words to the chapter offer both the goal and description of the ladder of humility: 


Brothers, the Holy Scripture cries out to us, saying: Whoever is self-promoting 
will be humbled, and whoever is humble will be promoted. When it says this, it 
shows us that all self-promotion is a kind of pride. The Prophet shows that he 
avoids this when he says: Lord, my heart is not lifted up, nor are my eyes fixed 
on the heights. I have not mixed myself in great affairs nor in things too 
wonderful for me. But what if my thoughts are not humble? What if I rise up in 
pride? Then you will refuse me like a mother does a weaned child. 

So, brothers, if we wish to arrive at the pinnacle of humility and if we 
wish to attain speedily to the heavenly height to which one climbs by humility in 
this present life, then by our ascending acts we must set up that ladder which 
appeared to Jacob ina dream. It showed him angels descending and ascending. 
Doubtless, we should understand this descent and ascent as follows: one descends 
by pride and ascends by humility. The towering ladder is, of course, our earthly 
life. When the heart is humble, God raises it up to heaven. We could say that our 
body and soul are the sides of this ladder, into which the divine summons has 
inserted various rungs of humility and discipline for the ascent.!7 


According to Benedict, the way up is down. The goal is life with God. The ladder is the way we 


conduct our life—body and soul—on earth reaching up towards heaven. The rungs are choices 
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and disciplines that humble and orient us towards the grace of God. Humility is always lowering 
oneself, before God and, therefore, others as well.!78 

In describing the ladder of humility, Benedict was building upon Cassian, who identified 
ten indicators of the presence of humility, and the Rule of the Master, who took the ten indicators 
of humility and made them rungs of a ladder. Foulcher observes, “This image is problematic 
from a number of perspectives: the coherence of Benedict’s use of the metaphor of the ladder, 
the danger that the ladder implies a program for the achievement of humility, the risk of 
minimizing the length of the journey, and its tendency to emphasize the individual over the 
community.”!?? Some of the concerns may arise from our anachronistic assumptions. It is a 
modern assumption in the age of the quick fix that character transformation can be achieved 
through twelve simple steps. From the early eremitic tradition of the Desert Fathers through the 
rest of monasticism, the pursuit of being conformed to the character of Christ, with humility as 
the central concern, was a life’s work. It would not be achieved in a month nor a year, nor 
perfected in this life. Second, it was also always understood as a way of grace. Benedict 
observes, the ladder is raised to heaven by God.!*° 

Benedict, having lived many years as a hermit, ultimately embraced the cenobitic form of 
monasticism. While the eremitic approach by nature emphasizes the individual over the 
community, Foulcher maintains that part of the genius of Benedict was taking what had been 
said before on humility and marrying it with a communal context.'*! Thus, where the approach 


of the Desert Fathers was a mostly individual battle with humility marked by a rejection of status 
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and of lowering oneself, it lacked social application and became more inward: “How do I view 
myself?” For Benedict, humility, placed squarely in a communal context, emphasized both the 
lowering of oneself and a coordinating virtue of love. “The permanent presence of others,” 
writes Foulcher, “tests what is happening interiorly and simultaneously offers opportunities for 
reshaping the self.” As can be seen in Benedict’s twelve rungs, except for the first, which orients 


us to God, the remaining eleven have to do with how we live, love, and are humbled through 


community: 
1. Keep the fear of God always before one’s eyes. 
2. Do not delight in satisfying our desires out of love for our own way. 
3. Submit to the superior in all obedience for love of God. 
4. When obedience involves harsh, hostile things or even injustice of some sort, 


embrace them patiently with no outcry. 

5. Through humble confession to one’s abbot all evil thoughts that enter the 
heart, as well as the evils secretly committed. 

6. Be content with low and dishonorable treatment. 

7. Not only confessing with one’s tongue but believing in one’s heart that one is 
lower and less honorable than all the rest. 

8. Do nothing except what is encouraged by the common rule of the monastery. 

9. Hold back one’s tongue from speaking, and out love for silence do not speak 
unless asked a question. 

10. Do not be quick to laugh at the slightest provocation. 

11. When one speaks at all, do so gently and without laughter, nor with shouting. 

12. One’s humility is not only in his heart, but is apparent in one’s body. !*? 


Having chosen to live in community, Benedict and those who followed had to work out 
how to live together as neighbors. Power, status, honor, privilege, all of these issues 
come together in community. As can be seen in Benedict’s ladder, power and obedience 
to the abbot are central concerns. Foulcher maintains that these issues are present 
because of the deeper concerns of “honor and its counterparts, dishonor, shame, and even 


humiliation. Humility here has a social context and social implications.”!*? 
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From Benedict, humility is always a lowering of oneself. It is not a goal but a 
means, indeed the central way, of achieving blessed communion with God, both now and 
more importantly in the life to come. Humility comes by grace. God raises the ladder, 
but we work out our salvation by taking the steps of humble obedience to Jesus Christ 
laid out in the RB. The rungs of the ladder are not a simple program, but as Michael 
Casey observes, “the ladder of humility gives us a sequential account of the way in which 
humility manifests itself over forty or fifty years of monastic living.”'*4 Perhaps most 
importantly, Benedict reminds us that these steps are worked out in community. It is 
with and through community that we grow in humility. Finally, Casey observes that 
humility in the Benedictine mode is much more objective (demonstrated in actions) than 
subjective (how we think about ourselves); a monk was humble in so far as he “embraced 


hard work, a hidden life, and voluntary poverty.”!* 


Bernard of Clairvaux 

In 1115, at the age of twenty-five, Bernard of Fontaines was elected the abbot of the 
newly formed monastery of Clairvaux. While he would remain its abbot for the rest of his life, 
Bernard became a leader on the world stage, launching seventy monasteries, establishing 100 
affiliations, combating heresy, and instrumental in launching a dubious crusade. Under his 
direction and during his lifetime the Cistercian movement elevated twenty-nine bishops, seven 
cardinals and one pope, for whom Bernard was his closest advisor. For all of this, he is most 
famous for his writings, both mystical and practical. Yet Bernard’s early elevation to leadership 


reads like a story from Bennis, reminding us that leaders are made, not born. His first years were 
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rocky to say the least. Bernard was placed under the obedience of a local bishop and forced to 
live in a small hut outside of the monastery. Foulcher observes, “one would probably surmise 
that Bernard has experienced a nervous breakdown.”!*° Bernard’s beginning was marked more 
by failure than triumph. This would have a lasting impact on Bernard’s understanding of both 
humility and leadership. 

Bernard is a complex figure,'*’ with a large body of writing and an even more complex 


t,}38 


history behind 1 Wading into his works in an attempt to understand his perspective on 


humility can be daunting. While the Steps of Humility and Pride (SHP) is the obvious starting 
point, it is his first published work and should be supplemented by later writings. According to 
Foulcher, it “signals Bernard’s basic direction or orientation, which does not significantly change 
even as his theology becomes more nuanced.”!*? Of particular importance for understanding 
humility and leadership, one needs to also consult On the Conduct and Office of Bishops. It 
would be equally beneficial to then consult specialists like Michael Casey, Jean Leclerq, and 
Jane Foulcher for placing these writing into the broader corpus of Bernard’s work and theology. 

For Bernard, humility is Jesus. He is the example of humility, the means of humility, and 
the goal of humility. Here is what Bernard writes to open SHP: 

Before I speak of the different steps of humility—which indeed St. Benedict does 

not ask us to count but to climb—I will first try to show what we may expect to 


find at the top. The toil will be easier if we have the profit before our eyes. Our 
Lord shows us plainly both the difficulty and the reward of the work. “I am the 
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Way, the Truth, and the Life.” The way is humility, the goal is truth. The first is 

the labor, the second the reward. But you may ask: “How do I know that he is 

speaking of humility? He only uses a general word, “I am the Way’”? Well, I 

will give you a clearer test. “Learn of me for Iam meek and humble of heart.” 

He points to himself as an example of humility, a model of meekness. Imitate 

him and you will not walk in darkness but will have the light of life. What is the 

light of life but truth that enlightens every man that comes into this world and 

shows where the true life is to be found? So when he says: “I am the Way and the 

Truth,” he adds, “and the Life.” It is as if he said, I am the Way, I lead to Truth; I 

am the Truth, I promise Life; and I myself am the very Life I give you. !*° 
Bernard’s approach is encouraging, optimistic, and realistic. He stands in the stream of 
monasticism that understands that humility is a life’s work, a climb both long and arduous. The 
way of humility is a way that includes humiliation, as Bernard himself had experienced. It is 
slow because it is always an interplay of God’s grace and our corrupted nature, a battle between 
the renewed spirit that is willing and the fallen nature. 

Bernard wants to lighten the load because Jesus wants to lighten the load. Bernard 
advises, “Can you not hear him calling from his lofty station and crying to those who seek him, 
for he knows who are his own: ‘Come to me all you who desire me and eat your fill of my 
fruits?’ “Come to me all you who labor and I will refresh you.’ He says: ‘Come!’ Where? ‘To 
me, the Truth.’ How? By humility.”'4! The way of humility is hard but good, and so Bernard 
wants us to see the goodness. The first major section of his treatise lays out a theology of 
humility in two parts. First, Bernard sets forth the goal (1.1-2.5), and then he explains (3.6-9.27) 
how the steps will lead us to the promised reward. The second part is a surprising twist on 


Benedict. Where Benedict mapped out twelve steps that align our lives with humility and help 


us ascend to God, Bernard admits that he is more familiar with the way down, the steps of pride 
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that lead us away from God but then affirms that if we climb the other way we will ascend the 
way of humility. 

For Bernard, the goodness of humility is that it brings us into truth, which he describes as 
the goal of humility. According to Foulcher, “the idea of walking either toward or away from 
truth is central to Bernard’s thinking about humility (and pride), and it forms his primary 
contribution to a theology of humility.”'*? This is Christological truth; humility brings us to the 
Truth (Christ) and then in the light of Truth we are able to live the good life. In reading Bernard, 
it is clear that He is both deeply biblical and Trinitarian in his thinking. Progressing in the way 
of humility will lead to three steps or degrees of truth'*?: Truth about ourselves, truth about our 
neighbors, and the highest Truth, the Triune God. 

According to Bernard, the fundamental truth about ourselves is to know we are less than 
we should be. This step affirms the view of Augustine, from whom he quotes: “Humility is a 
virtue by which a man has a low opinion of himself, because he knows himself well.”!* 
Foulcher comments, “If humility is seen only through the lens of Augustine’s definition, there is 
a danger of settling for a primarily negative view: humility as essentially “self-loathing.” That is 
not Bernard’s intention.”'*> Foulcher goes on to explain that this statement needs to be read in 
light of Bernard’s optimistic anthropology and the goal for which this step of truth leads us. 
Humans are created in the image of God and, though the image has been disfigured, in Bernard it 
is never lost. Indeed, the path of humility and coming to the Truth is the means by which the 


journey of restoration from “unlikeness” to “likeness” is made. Bernard explains, 
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When in the light of Truth men know themselves and think less of themselves it 
will certainly follow that what they loved before will now become bitter to them. 
They are brought face to face with themselves and blush at what they see. Their 
present state is no pleasure to them. They aspire to something better and at the 
same time realize how little they can rely on themselves to achieve it... They 
admit to make satisfaction is beyond their own powers—when they have done all 
that is commanded them they acknowledge that they are still unprofitable 
servants. They fly from justice to mercy, by the road Truth shows them: Blessed 
are the merciful for they shall obtain mercy.”!*° 


This truthful assessment of self, Bernard maintains, gives birth to compassion, the second 
step of truth. The first step of truth, according to Bernard, awoke our reason through the 
Son/Truth/Word!*’ allowing us to see our condition and come to a true understanding of 
ourselves. Where the first step was marked by the ministrations of the Son, Bernard associates 
the second step with the ministrations of the Holy Spirit. Bernard writes: 

Then the Holy Spirit lovingly visited the second power, the will; he found it rotten 

with infection of the flesh, but already judged by reason. Gently he cleansed it, 

made it burn with affection, made it merciful until, like a skin made pliable with 


oil it would spread abroad the heavenly oil of love to its enemies. The union of 
the Holy Spirit with the human will gives birth to charity. !*° 


This second step leads to compassion, and we again see humility as a coordinating virtue of love 
with a social aspect. Humility is going to impact the way we function in community, even with 
our enemies. Foulcher maintains, “Bernard’s focus here is less on the individual, the 
transformation of self, than on the transformation of self-in-community, that is the healing of 
relations with the other.”!*? Further, in Bernard there is less tension about work over grace, yes 


there are steps but it is always about the grace and power of God that heals and restores. 
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Foulcher explains that these two movements, first in our reason and then in our will, 
become sharpened in later writings as progressions of humility. The first step generates a “cool” 
or cognitive humility. The second step generates a “warm” or affective humility. In Sermon 42 
from On the Song of Songs, Bernard writes, “There is a humility inspired and inflamed by charity 
[caritas], and a humility begotten in us by truth but devoid of warmth. This latter depends on 
our knowledge, the former on our affections.”!*° In this second movement of humility leading to 
compassion, the Holy Spirit pours into us a knowledge of God’s love. His love compels us to 
come alongside others in their affliction but also draws us into a liberating reality where we are 
no longer afraid to be known. Humility builds community. It offers mercy, builds trust, gives 
courage to be honest with ourselves and with others. It moves us to take off our masks and come 
into the light. 

In the light of Truth, as we move along the path of humility, we come to the goal, which 
is to see and know God. What we see is the glory of the humble God. With his robust 
Christology, Bernard presents Christ as the true pattern of humility. While the truth of step one 
teaches us to have a low opinion of ourselves (cool humility) and the grace of the Holy Spirit 
pours His love into us and warms humility into compassion, the knowledge of God given to us 
through Jesus shows that true motivation of humility is freely chosen love. In Sermon 42, 
Bernard shares his mature opinion: 

Convicted by the light of truth then, a man may judge himself of little worth, but 

you know this is far from the equivalent of a spontaneous association with the 

lowly that springs from the gift of love [caritas]. Necessity compels the former, 

the latter is of free choice [voluntatis]. “He emptied himself, taking the form of a 

servant,” and so gave us the pattern of humility. He emptied himself, he humbled 


himself, not under constraint of an assessment of himself but inspired by love 
{caritate] for us.'>! 
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Thinking of yourself as being less is just the first step, but it is not mature and robust humility. 

To see God is to see love, and so “true” humility—fully formed and reflecting the true 
image of God—arises from “freely chosen” love and is an act of humble love. It is the love that 
reaches out to us and fills us, “warming” humility that compels the will to love God and others. 
By seeing the humility of God in Jesus, have we not learned that this is the very path to God? 
From SHP through his mature reflections in Sermon 42, Bernard pointed to Jesus’ humble 
experience. Jesus learned mercy, lowered Himself, suffered, and placed Himself under 
authority. This is the pattern; this is the way. It is not burden but salvation. It is the very means 
by which we reflect the glory of God. This is the conceptual framework in which Bernard calls 
us to freely choose to follow an arduous but beautiful path: 

Our place is the bottom, is humility, is voluntary poverty, obedience, and joy in 

the Holy Spirit. Our place is under a master, under an abbot, under a rule, under 

discipline. Our place is to cultivate silence, to exert ourselves in fasts, vigils, 

prayers, manual work and, above all, to keep that “more excellent way” which is 

the way of charity; and furthermore to advance day by day in these things and to 

persevere in them until the last day.!*? 

The value of Bernard is not simply in his theology of humility but that he applied it to 
leadership. For Bernard, ascending to public leadership should be a calling, not something 
desired. It is difficult and burdensome and will pull one from a more contemplative (God- 
focused) life. Second, honor is found in the work of leading, not the office and the trappings that 
go along with it. As Foulcher observes, “He is concerned here with the distance that high office 


potentially creates between ruler and ruled.”!°? Bernard advised leaders to set up structures to 


ensure no special privileges with the office. He said leaders should establish a group of advisers 
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to keep them grounded. From his discussion on pride in SHP, pride both blinds and leads to 
vanity, leading to arrogance and ambition. Humility will bring us to the truth that helps us to see 
and leaves no room for vanity. While knowledge of God is most important, Bernard recognized 
the support of humble community, i.e., people committed to conformity to Christlikeness. Along 
with community, those called to lead should embrace the disciplines learned in the monastery. 
This should be exhibited both in material possessions and the forms of prayer, work, silence, 
vigils, and fasts. Finally, Bernard affirms through his own experience that, while the call to lead 
is indeed arduous, it should not be sought but only performed for the sake of others; this too is all 
grace. Foulcher observes, “While Bernard is able to articulate a clear vision for the exercise of 
leadership, he has also experienced its realities. So he reflects theologically on failure, not as a 
means of minimizing its seriousness but in order to embrace it as an inevitable part of 
leadership.” '!**From his own personal experience, the call to lead was marked by failure, which 
led him to humility. In the very act of stepping up to lead, you place yourself in a situation 
where humiliation is possible. Out of this experience, writing to a friend who had stepped down 
from a difficult leadership position, Bernard advised, “humiliations lead to humility and humility 
is the foundation of the spiritual life.”!°> In his last completed sermon on the Song of Songs, 
Bernard gives us his last word on humility: 

Humility, my brothers, is a great virtue, great and sublime. It can attain to what it 

cannot learn, it is counted worthy to possess what it has not the power to possess; 

it is worthy to conceive by the Word and from the Word what it cannot itself 

explain in words. Why is this? Not because it deserves to do so, but because it 


pleases the Father of the Word, the Bridegroom of the soul, Jesus Christ our Lord 
who is God above all, blessed forever. Amen.!>° 
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Modern Voices 

As we move forward into more modern treatments of humility from the Christian 
tradition, the number of full-length books is relatively small. On the popular level, Andrew 
Murray’s Humility: the Beauty of Holiness is still in print after more than a hundred years and 
marks a good starting point for consideration. For Murray, humility is recognizing we are not 
God but were made for His glory. He explains, 

The call to humility has been too little regarded in the Church because its true 

nature and importance has been too little apprehended. It is not a something 

which we bring to God, or He bestows; it is simply the sense of entire 

nothingness, which comes when we see how truly God is all, and in which we 

make way for God to be all....humility is simply acknowledging the truth of his 

position as creature, and yielding to God His place.'*’ 
I would imagine if Bernard read Murray, he would affirm that Murray understands the cool side 
of humility, but lacks the warm side. The lack of Bernard’s warm humility—an inpouring of 
God’s love producing compassion—corresponds with a lack of emphasis on the social aspects of 
humility. For Murray, humility is a counter to pride and a vehicle towards holiness. It is almost 
completely configured towards the individual before God. Murray strongly supports the 
perspective that humility is evidenced “in the common course of daily life,” and our humility 
before God is proved as we demonstrate “the humility of Jesus to our fellow-men.”!>® His main 
concern is to convince us of the supreme excellency of humility as the means by which holiness 
(Christlikeness) is formed in us. Bernard might suggest that Murray spend time showing how 


this difficult journey is truly beneficent instead of just telling us what we ought to believe. 


There is little insight into how we progress in the way of humility other than through cognitive 
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humility, “when in the light of God, we have seen ourselves be nothing, have consented to part 
with and cast away self, to let God be all.””!*? 

In Humility: True Greatness, C.J. Mahaney offers another pastoral apology for humility. 
Mahaney defines humility as “serving others for the glory of God.”!® He offers this definition 
because this is the way Jesus defined true greatness. Mahaney’s definition of humility is not 
based on a historically contextual reading of the NT. He does, however, reference three key 
components of humility from the biblical and later Christian tradition. First, he emphasizes 
humility is demonstrated more in our actions—serving love—than our subjective experience. 
Second, the definition of humility offered is set in a context of competing views of honor/shame 
(though he never uses these words) about the way to greatness. Finally, his understanding of 
humility is rooted in the “warm” humility that comes from the love of God given to us through 
Jesus Christ. Mahaney writes, 

To learn true humility, we need more than a redefinition of greatness; we need 

even more than Jesus’ personal example of humble service. What we need is his 

death...It was humanly impossible for the disciples to free themselves from their 

selfish pursuit of self-exaltation, just as it’s impossible for us to free ourselves 

from the very same sins. But God accomplishes that which is humanly 


impossible. He pays the price for our freedom, and that price is the Son of God’s 
substitutionary sacrifice on the cross.”!°! 


While most of his discussion about the death of Jesus focuses on aspects that form cognitive 
humility and never overtly states that God wants to pour his love into our hearts, Mahaney’s 
exposition drives home the reality that our humble service flows from the concrete expression of 


God’s love poured out for us on the cross of Christ. Working from this Christological 
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foundation, the majority of Mahaney’s treatment of humility is advice on how true humility can 
be formed, which will be discussed later in this chapter. 

In Humility: the Forgotten Virtue, Wayne and Joshua Mack cover much of the same 
ground as both Mahaney and Murray. Mack and Mack present humility as a counter to pride and 
central to the goal of being conformed to the likeness of Jesus. With passing familiarity of 
Augustine, they lean heavily on Scripture, and the Puritan tradition, in explaining and outlining 
humility. Mack and Mack write, 

Humility, then, consists in an attitude wherein we recognize our own 

insignificance and unworthiness before God and attribute to Him the supreme 

honor, praise, prerogatives, rights, privileges, worship, devotion, authority, 

submission, and obedience that He alone deserves. It also involves a natural, 

habitual tendency to think and behave in a manner that appropriately expresses 

this attitude. In other words, the attitude of humility is always seen in humble 

actions.’ 

Perhaps it is because humility is presented primarily as a counter to pride. In explaining how 
humility demonstrates itself before God and then with people, Bernard’s “cool/cognitive” 
humility is the predominant expression of their treatment. There is very little on the social aspect 
of humility. The supporting biblical texts used to describe humility do not focus on passages 
with the word group of tapeinos. Instead, Mack and Mack offer different passages that describe 
pride and then define humility as pride’s opposite. Thus, a truly humble person, according to 
Mack and Mack, is: 

.. not selfishly ambitious or greedy for honor...is not ostentatious around other 

people...is not arrogant and assuming in relationships with people... is not 

scornful of, contentious with or violent toward other people... willful or 

stubborn...does not try to level those who are over him down to his own level...is 


willing to receive and benefit from biblical instruction, biblical rebukes, biblical 
reproof, and constructive criticism.!~ 
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Mack and Mack name humility a virtue and are concerned with giving direction 
on how to pursue humility. Their approach, however, is not marked by the typical 
tensions that surround the pursuit of virtue in Christian formation. They affirm that 
humility is a work of grace and a fruit of the Holy Spirit, but there is no discussion of 
how God’s grace and our response are to work together in the various methods of 
developing humility. Further, the “cool” form of humility predominates their 
presentation. Most of their discussion has to do with aspects of changing our mind to the 
truths of the Gospel with little explanation of how other disciplines may interact or aid in 
our pursuit of humility. 

In reading most modern popular treatments of humility, there seems to be three 
deficiencies in their analyses. First, they fail to take advantage of a historically 
contextualized reading of the NT. There is almost no evidence of honor and shame or 
how the call to tapeinos was a counter-cultural exhortation hitting the very heart of 
Greco-Roman society. Second, they tend to reflect the modern trap of narrowing 
humility to “thinking less of ourselves.” Finally, when reading Augustine, Benedict, or 
Bernard, there is a depth of empathy and wisdom communicated through their writing, of 
both the challenge of humility and the grace of God in forming humility, which is lacking 
in these modern works. 

Three exceptions to this characterization of the more modern Christian treatments of 
humility are Andre Louf’s, The Way of Humility,!°4 Michael Casey’s, Living in the Truth: St. 


Benedicts Teaching on Humility,‘© 
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New Testament Ethic.'° Each is more specialized than the popular devotional books mentioned 
above, and the rigor with which they approach the topic adds apparent depth to their laudable 
contributions. 

First, Louf, a practicing monk, provides an introduction of twenty pages followed by 
selected texts on humility from both Scripture and twelve centuries of the Church Fathers. The 
introduction is a distillation of his thoughts and experience of trying to live a life of humility 
informed by Scripture and the Christian tradition and offers great insight in a few short pages. 
The selected quotes are a helpful resource to get a brief cross section of the Church Fathers’ 
perspectives on humility. 

The second treatment also comes from a practicing monk. Casey’s work is his attempt to 
provide a contextualized reading with modern application for St. Benedict’s ladder of humility. 
Casey speaks with candor, insight, and critical reverence, out of his lived experience of applying 
the RB. Overall, Casey believes most people’s initial response to Benedict is negatively colored 
by a lack of appreciation of the overall gracious and positive role of cenobitic monasticism. 
While one may disagree with Casey on some historical points, his presentation of humility is 
practical, rich, and inspiring. 

Finally, German scholar Reinhold Feldmeier’s work lays out how Jesus radically 
overturned our understanding of power. For Feldmeier, the NT teaching on humility is the hinge 
on which we are to understand this radical redefinition of power. This work has implication for 
both a biblical understanding of humility and the role of power and humility in leadership. 


Unlike other treatments (excluding Dickson’s Humilitas), Feldmeier begins with an examination 
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and explication of the word group tapeinos, which correlates well with my research in chapter 2. 
In his discussion of Philippians 2, Feldmeier offers this rich biblical definition of humility: 
Humility is the labor of the love that is put into practice, the love that the opening 
verses called a divine gift (Phil 2:1) and a human task (Phil 2:2). It breaks 
through the bellum omnium contra omnes, the “war of all against all,” the 
compulsion to outdo one another, and the conflicts to which this leads. By giving 
the central place to the peace of God (Phil 2:2; 4:7) instead of selfishness and 
contentiousness (eritheia), it is in accordance with the God of peace.'®’ 
Feldmeier’s definition affirms the role of God’s grace; it is “a divine gift.” It is marked by 
actions (labor), but more importantly it really functions as a vehicle for love, “Love that is put 
into practice.” Further, it understands that the hortatory force of the NT’s call to humility is 
social, towards community. Indeed, Feldmeier strongly critiques modern notions of humility: 
In view of the misunderstandings and erroneous interpretation that have been 
sketched above, it cannot be too strongly insisted that such humility has nothing 
in common with a calculating or neurotic abasement of the “TI”: its concern is 
rather to raise up the “thou,”... The goal is the preservation of the unity of the 
community: “unity through humility.”'® 
Feldmeier holds up humility as the way to “true” power. It is easy to hear Bernard’s 
understanding of “Truth” echoing in the background. “The one who serves, the one who is 


humble, corresponds to this God and has a share in God’s spiritual power.”! 


Philosophical Perspectives 
In the Christian tradition, humility is presented as central to the pursuit of Christian 
spiritual formation and even “the te/os or end of human life and the conduct of social 


relations.”!”° As argued above, the biblical and Christian tradition, especially flowing out of 
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monasticism, is rich with insight, incentive, and methods by which humility is both lived and 
pursued. As Dickson and Feldmeier argued, the humble way of Jesus radically transformed the 
way of power and the place of humility in Greco-Roman society. Augustine, Benedict and 
Bernard all present compelling and important contributions to the pursuit of humility. How is it 
that the appreciation and pursuit of humility was forgotten, rejected, and even derided as 
dangerous and oppressive? In this section we will address this question and the rehabilitation 


that has occurred in both moral philosophy and epistemology. 


A Negative Virtue 

It has already been observed by Andre Louf, that the “masters of suspicion” whom he 
identified as Nietzsche, Freud and Adler, all cast doubt on the value of humility.'’! For 
Nietzsche, humility was a mark of the slave nature of Christian morality whose real motivation 
was to use weakness to gain dominating power. He utterly despised the concept: “When it is 
trodden on a worm will curl up. That is prudent. It thereby reduces the chance of being trodden 
on again. In the language of morals: humility.”'’? Before Nietzsche, Hume had already 
relegated humility to the realm of “monkish virtues,” which he understood to be eminently 
worthy of rejection by sensible people everywhere.'!”> Hume, and much more rigorously Kant, 
helped provide the philosophical framework of rejecting what they viewed as the infantile 
intellectual heritage of Christendom. Before Kant, Machiavelli argued that humility was 


inimical to advancement in politics since it called one to be satisfied with their place in existing 
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power structures.!”* For those who wanted to cast off the intellectual heritage of Christendom, 
from Machiavelli, Kant, Hume, Nietzsche, Freud, and beyond, humility is a central target. 

There are, however, deeper reasons why humility was made a target for rejection. 
Humility is difficult and often prone to hypocrisy. In 420 John Cassian observed, 

If he (the devil) cannot drag a person down by honor, he overthrows him by 

humility. If he cannot make him proud by the grace of knowledge and eloquence, 

he pulls him down by the weight of silence. If a monk fasts openly, he is attacked 

by the pride of vanity...In order to avoid vainglory he avoids making prayers in 


the sight of his brethren and yet because he offers them in secret and no one is 
conscious of it, he does not escape the pride of vanity.'”° 


Couple this false humility with many presentations of the Gospel which are strong on 
condemnation, contempt, and scorn for the sinful state, and it leaves a sour taste and one 
wondering where is the Good News? As Michael Casey describes, this “idea of ‘humility’ 
evokes the image of a moral tyranny which imparts only fear, guilt, and an abiding sense of 
failure.”!’° There is truth to Adler’s and Freud’s criticism that humility can be seen as thinking 
of yourself as inferior and can lead to physic harm. What is being rejected here is not the robust 
humility modeled and advocated by Jesus and His followers, but a thin caricature of only the 
“cool” humility of Bernard, or even less, a mask of humility over the ugly face of pride. 
Humility, as Feldmeier argues, is a radical redefinition of power. But what happens 
when domineering powers use humility as a means to oppress and keep people under power? 
Pardue notes this voice of concern, so that feminist thinkers—‘starting at least as early as Mary 
Wollstonecraft’s 1792 treatise—has made a strong case for rejecting humility altogether or at 


least removing it from its central place in Judeo-Christian ethics.”'’’ Jane Foulcher comments, 
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“Feminist analysis has rightly cast suspicion on notions of self-sacrifice. Indeed for women, the 
sort of self-abnegation that is often equated with humility, could be viewed as a vice rather than a 
virtue.”'’® This sort of abuse can create cultures of compliance. Michael Casey provides vivid 
description: 

Servants make their superiors feel good by being totally agreeable, always smiling 

no matter how they feel. In many countries, compliance, deferment, and passivity 

are expected of those who occupy the lowlier levels of society... In such situations 

“humility” becomes a facade that conceals the real dispositions... External 

conformity and pleasant manners cause a knowing inner sense of alienation to go 

unnoticed. Real difficulties are concealed. Frustration, anger, and resentment are 


driven underground, and personal conscience is replaced by a need for approval by 
superiors.!7 


What is being rejected and critiqued in this approach to humility is not the humility of 
Jesus that radically redefines power but the fallen powers that abuse the idea of humility for their 
own ends of domination. 
Reclaiming the Virtue 

When Alasdair MacIntyre claimed that the enlightenment had created hopeless confusion 
in moral discourse and that the only way forward was to return to a line of moral inquiry 
dedicated to character and virtue, it precipitated an explosion of philosophical literature 
dedicated to exploring virtue ethics and its implications.'®° In the simply named Humility, 
Norvin Richards was the first person in the wake of MacIntyre’s renewal to deal seriously with 


humility.'®! Richard’s overall premise was to reject the notion that humility must include a low 
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estimation of oneself. Interestingly, Richards begins with Bernard and expresses deep concern 
over his analysis of humility: 

One answer is that actually there are no splendid human beings. No matter who 

you are, according to Bernard of Clairvaux, “if you examine yourself inwardly by 

the light of truth and with dissimulation, and judge yourself without flattery; no 

doubt you will be humbled in your own eyes, becoming contemptible in your own 


sight as result of this true knowledge of yourself.” Fortunately, Bernard’s 
depressing view is not obviously correct.!*? 


Indeed, Richard’s problem is not with Bernard alone, but “Saint Paul, Saint Augustine, and 
Martin Luther,” for he is trying to eliminate the notion that humility is in any way thinking of 
oneself as less.'*? Richards explains, “I want to suggest instead that proper humility requires not 
that you take no pride at all in what you have done, but only that you be no more proud than your 
accomplishment merits.”!** For Richards, the rehabilitation of humility is to present it as the 
ability to have an accurate self-estimate. He reasons that this approach to humility will generate 
people who have an inclination to forgive, good judgment of others and reasonable expectations 
of self.!®> Richards admits that these qualities may not make humility a central pursuit of virtue 
as in the Christian tradition, but they are admirable nonetheless. Richards then supposes that 
many people have misread the Christian tradition, seeing it as a “perverse” admiration of “having 
a very low opinion of yourself.”!®° Instead, he reasons, 

Why not say that they admired a person’s retaining what they considered to be an 

accurate conception of himself, especially in the face of temptations to value 


earthly achievements and human praise more highly than they thought such things 
should be valued... It seems much more plausible to take it that Bernard and the 
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others valued understanding oneself aright and just differed from us about what 
such understanding would reveal.!*’ 


In all of this, Richards is presenting a version of humility that would be esteemed by the growing 
tradition of virtue ethics because of their valuation of sound judgment. He touches upon issues 
of forgiveness and compassion, the counter to arrogance, jealousy and envy, and a way of 
thinking that engenders a type of simplicity of life that avoids opulence, where humility is 
consistently defined as seeing things accurately or without exaggeration. 

In my opinion, Richards misreads Bernard and much of the Christian tradition. As 
Pardue maintains, “a crucial dimension of Christian humility that remains virtually ignored in 
contemporary conversations is the consideration of God’s goodness.”!** Richards assumes or 
misreads that Bernard’s “cool” humility is the sum of his thoughts. Further, he misses the strong 
social flavor of humility that helps position us to act in loving ways towards others. Where I 
have argued that both Scripture and robust expressions in the Christian tradition present humility 
as a coordinating virtue, not the end but the way forward towards God and His love, Richards 
suffers under a view in which humility is the goal. While the desire to affirm that humility is 
more than “thinking less of ourselves” is admirable, his reading misses the heart of what is 
offered through Jesus and the Christian tradition. 

Other attempts to reclaim the virtue include Julia Driver'®? and Mark Button.!”? Foulcher 


observes that they tend to “read the Christian tradition thinly” offering up something, ironically, 
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that is “less than” the humility of Jesus. This “thin reading” of Christian tradition may be why 
the number of virtue ethicists attempting to reclaim humility has been relatively small. 
Epistemological Humility 

Another approach in reclaiming the virtue has been to see humility as an ally in over- 
coming an assortment of different vices. In Intellectual Virtues: An Essay in Regulative 
Epistemology,'*! Roberts and Woods are paradigmatic of this approach, describing humility as a 
vice-destroying virtue, being the opposite of arrogance, vanity, conceit, egotism, hyper- 
autonomy, grandiosity, pretentiousness, snobbishness, impertinence, haughtiness, self- 
righteousness, domination, selfish ambition, and self-complacency.!°” They focus their study on 
humility’s ability to curb arrogance and vanity. As the counterpoint to vanity, they argue that 
humility is virtuous when it demonstrates “an unusually low concern for status coordinated with 
an intense concern for some apparent good.”!”? In offering this definition they are expressly 
combating perspectives that construe humility as thinking of one’s self as being of less worth. 
They explain, “On our analysis, the humble person is not ignorant of her value or status, but in a 
certain way unconcerned about it and therefore inattentive to it.”!°+ They reason that this by itself 
does not make humility a virtue but merely the absence of a vice. They then lean on the example 
of Jesus and Paul’s teaching in Philippians 2 to elevate humility to a virtue by demonstrating that 
whatever disregard of status needs to be coordinated with a corresponding concern for doing 


some good for others. 
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In discussing humility as the counterpoint to arrogance, they describe humility as the 
unwillingness of entitling oneself with special treatment because of power, ability, or status. 
Like Dickson, Roberts and Wood are strong proponents of humility, even as their discussion of it 
is narrowed to “epistemic humility.” They reason, 


Our claim is not that all people who lack humility will be in all respects epistemic 
failures; we even think that vanity, arrogance, and other anti-humility vices can on 
occasion contribute to the acquisition, refinement, and communication of 
knowledge. Rather, we claim that in the long run, just about everybody will be 
epistemically better off for having associates who have epistemic humility... The 
reason for this is the epistemic humility does not get all of its claim to virtue 
status from the narrowly intellectual advantages that we believe it affords. It is a 
virtue because the acquisition, maintenance, transmission, and application of 
knowledge are integral generic parts of human life, and a life characterized by 
humility with respect to these activities as well as many other activities, is a more 
excellent life than one that lacks it.'?° 


They admit that their construal of humility was primarily negative—‘a relative lack of concern 
to appear excellent to others, as a disposition not to make illegitimate entitlement claims on the 
basis of one’s superiority.”!°° These negative, anti-vice elements, however, need to be 
coordinated with other virtues. They conclude, “And we think this fact represents a general 
feature of humility—that it is internally connected, in the personality of the virtuous person, with 
other virtues.”!” 

The final twist to Roberts and Wood’s attempts to rehabilitate humility as a virtue for 
those in the pursuit of knowledge is the “probable epistemic advantages” of humility. They 


name two: Intellectual daring and self-confidence. In their description, humility is neither 


timidity nor diffidence, both of which hinder as much as vanity and arrogance the pursuit of 
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knowledge. They claim that true humility does not deny ability, gifts, or talents. Indeed, in the 
Christian context, they are given by God, and it would be a false humility to deny them. Further, 
true humility does not perceive talents or ability as reason for privilege or entitlement. On the 
other hand, the vain person may shrink back from daring ideas in the terror of appearing foolish 
before peers. Jim Collins would likely affirm these observations are reasons humility helps set 


apart Level 5 Leaders. 


Perspectives from Leadership Literature 

In reading leadership literature, it seems patently obvious that the differing perspectives 
of humility are downstream from the meaning-makers of the Christian tradition, the critics of 
Christendom, and the philosophy departments of universities. For the works that exclude 
humility from their discussion, it seems to indicate the success of the “masters of suspicion” to 
make the pursuit of humility appear as a misguided and dubious enterprise. In this section, the 
focus will be on surveying a cross section of works that present humility as an essential feature 
of leadership and describe their characterizations of it. 

In an attempt to provide a framework of comparison, I will utilize some of the 
distinctions that have been discussed in previous sections. First, there will be the contrast 


198 and those whose treatment is more 


between those that recognize the social aspect of humility 
individualistic. Second, there will be a contrast between those who describe it as a coordinating 
virtue versus those that tend to describe it either in isolation from other ends or the goal itself. 
The third contrast is between those who tend to describe humility in solely negative terms and 


those that recognize positive elements. For Christian writers, I will also utilize Bernard’s 


distinction of “cool” humility (the knowledge of our lowliness/brokenness before God) and 
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“warm” humility (the grace of the Holy Spirit who pours His love into us and moves us to act in 
compassion towards others). 

In Good to Great, Jim Collins provides four key components that form his understanding 
of humility. First, humility is marked by a compelling modesty. What he means by this is not a 
lack of self-worth or self-confidence but, like Roberts and Wood’s characterization, a disregard 
of status and entitlements. Second, according to Collins, a humble leader is one who “channels 
ambition into the company; not the self.”!? Third, a humble leader “sets up successors for even 
greater success.””"° Fourth, a humble leader “looks out the window, not in the mirror,” wanting 
to give credit for success to other people.”°! Collins’ understanding of humility has a strong 
social aspect, demonstrated in his third and fourth components of humility. In his overall 
construct, humility is a coordinating virtue and not the end goal; none of his Level 5 leaders are 
aiming for humility, but the good of the organization and its people. Further, it is one of many 
necessary virtues that make a great leader, but it is one that helps put the other virtues in their 
proper place, thereby enabling leaders to reach Level 5. 

I would argue that Collins’ view of humility is positive and not just negative. This can be 
seen in his second element of humility. The humble leader “acts with quiet, calm determination; 
relies principally on inspired standards not inspiring charisma, to motivate.””°? He or she acts 
with compelling modesty. While these are hints of seeing humility positively, his construal of 
humility is marked by negation: Not the self, never boastful, not self-congratulatory, and not 


inspiring charisma. 
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Brad Lomenick’s H3 Leadership: Be Humble, Stay Hungry, Always Hustle, is written 
from an unabashedly Christian perspective by a person who has leadership experience across 
three different faith-based organizations and offers three critical principles for leading any 
organization. 7’? First and foremost, Lomenick encourages leadership that is humble. His 
presentation is weakened by the fact that he does not provide a definition for “humble” or 
“humility.” His overall approach is to offer habits that help cultivate his three critical principles. 
He classifies six habits that help form “humble” leaders: (1) self-discovery: know who you are; 
(2) openness: share the real you with others; (3) meekness: remember it’s not about you; (4) 
conviction: stick to your principles; (5) faith: prioritize your faith so God is first; and (6) 
assignment: live your calling. 

Lomenick’s discussions on “openness” and “meekness” demonstrate his affirmation of 
the social aspect of humility. He encourages leaders to be authentic in community and allow the 
community to help guard the leader from deception and pride through friendship and confession. 
Lomenick also argues that meekness keeps a leader’s ambition in check. He writes, “The 
organization’s mission should always be more important than any individual’s personal 
ambition.” The fundamental principle of meekness is, “it is not all about you.” He encourages 
leaders to recognize the ease by which they can form a system that makes it all about the leader. 
He presents ““Meekness” as a counterbalance to “Self-Discovery” and “Openness”, which by 
themselves can lead to self-absorption. 

Like Collins, Lomenick presents humility as a coordinating virtue, alongside staying 
hungry and hustle in his system. Further, in his discussion of the habit of conviction, Lomenick 


stresses the importance of staying true to your values. He explains, “The best leaders are people 
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of integrity and principles who know the difference between principles and preferences. They 
are willing to stand up for the right things and stand against the wrong things. These leaders 
value their reputations, their consciences, and their values.””°* Without expressly stating it, 
Lomenick seems to be implying, like John Cassian and Steven Covey, that humility is the mother 
of all virtues. 

Through his discussion of habits that form humility, Lomenick presents humility as a 
curb against vices, as well as a “positive” value. Lomenick repeatedly affirms the positive side 
of humility. He points to the beauty of humility exhibited by a world influencer who bikes to 
work with no fanfare. Lomenick’s discussion of “self-discovery” affirms humility’s ability to 
provide an accurate self-estimate (as Norvin Richards would heartily agree). For Lomenick, 
humility affirms that self-worth is not established by what we do but who God has created us to 
be. 

Finally, writing from a Christian perspective, Lomenick captures both the “cool” aspect 
of humility and demonstrates clear signs of understanding the “warm” side of humility in his 
discussions of “faith” and “assignment.” He explains, “A habit of faith helps us realize that the 
fabric of our lives is composed of what God has done for us, not just what we are doing for 
God.””°° Likewise, he advises people that our assignments—the things we do for God—are 


gifts intended to fill us with joy and passion, “You should love your assignment, not just endure 


it 99206 
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The strength of Lomenick’s treatment is his encouragement to form habits, providing 
insights from a variety of leaders across different fields, and presenting his ideas in an accessible 
style. He is not a scholar, and the weakness of the treatment, especially when basing his advice 
on the Bible and Christian tradition, is an apparent lack of depth. 

In Incarnate Leadership, Bill Robinson shares lessons he has learned from Jesus in 
helping him navigate the challenge of leadership as the president of a private Christian 
university. His lessons are intended to provide leadership principles applicable across any 
organization with a presumed Christian audience, i.e. this book is intended to help Christians 
lead like Jesus. Robinson affirms the social aspect of humility when he calls leaders to “Mind 
the Gap”; leaders should choose to dwell/form community with those they lead, fighting the urge 
to be placed on a pedestal. Of the five lessons he offers leaders, the third is called “Bending the 
Light’, where he calls leaders to follow Jesus in the way of humility. For Robinson, humility is 
captured through the image of being a reflector of light that shines God’s goodness into dark 
places, which again affirms the “social aspect” of humility. He writes, “Jesus reflected glory. 
We tend to absorb glory. We must carry an abiding awareness that we are not the light, we only 
reflect it. It’s not about our brightness and how good we are, but about God’s brightness and 
how good he is. Our job is to keep the mirror angled between God and darkness.””°’ Robinson 
presents humility’s ability to “negate” pride and ego, hinting at Bernard’s “cool” side of 
humility, but he also presents the “positive” elements and the “warm” side of humility. In a 
discussion reminiscent of Bernard, Robinson explains the paradox of humility in the tension of 
not thinking too highly of ourselves, but at the same time realizing that God calls and equips us 


for His call. For Robinson, the humility of Jesus isn’t timidity that leads to self-doubt and it isn’t 
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arrogance that can lead to laziness. Positively, humility coordinates with Jesus’ work in us to 
bring forth strength, energizing aggressiveness to achieve the mission, and an attitude of 
submission to Christ’s mission and commands. 

N. Graham Standish’s Humble Leadership, is an attempt to rehabilitate and reconcile 
humility and leadership for Christians who are called to lead. Standish opens his book with the 
question, “can we be humble and yet be leaders?””°* His approach to this topic comes out of his 
interaction with the Christian “mystical” tradition—the Desert Fathers and Mothers, Francis of 
Assisi, Thomas a Kempis, Luther, Calvin, Catherine of Genoa, as well as more modern writers 
like Thomas Merton and Henri Nouwen. Standish explains, “The mystics taught me that 
humility does not mean becoming feeble. Instead, it means bringing an attitude of, a disposition 
of radical openness to God, into our leadership that allows us to become conduits of the Holy 
Spirit.”?” 

With the influence of the Christian mystical tradition, it is not surprising that Standish’s 
presentation of humility reflects Bernard’s “cool” and “warm” sides of humility. The “cool” side 
is reflected in his first definition of humility: 

The concept of humility is grounded in the story of Genesis and is a thread woven 

throughout the fabric of the Bible. Humility is grounded in our creation. 

According to Genesis, the first human, Adam, is created out of adamah, or dirt. 

The word “human” comes from the Latin for dirt, humus. To become humble 


means, first, to recognize our earthiness, our dirt-ness, our creation from dust... 
We are nothing but carbon molecules strung together in a human matrix. 


Humility begins, according to Standish, in knowing that we are nothing. This is not, however, 
the full story of humility. We are also unique and special and this awareness comes from the 


Holy Spirit being breathed into us. This sort of humility leads us beyond fearful obedience to the 
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law into “a radical openness to God whereby we allow God’s Spirit both to guide us and work 
through us.””!° This warm understanding of humility leads Standish to affirm the social aspect 
of humility. Our experience of being “open to God” should lead us to help others experience this 
same kind of radical “openness”; we are to help serve God and others. Standish also recognizes 
the power of humility to curb us from “negative” vices, both pride and coercive power, but his 
overall approach is to present humility as a positive force with special facility in leading us 
closer to God. While Standish doesn’t discuss humility as a coordinating virtue, his overall 
approach assumes that humility by itself is not the goal. God is the goal and humility is the 
means towards Him. This, of course, all flows out of his experience of drinking from the 
Christian tradition. 

While Standish’s definition of humility is inspired by the creation account of Genesis, he 
does not demonstrate that he has wrestled with the biblical account of humility. For example, he 
does not discuss the biblical word groups for humility or its cognates, the honor-shame culture of 
Greco-Roman society, nor does he deal in any depth with the NT’s teaching on humility. Thus, 
his definition that humility leads to an “openness of being led by the Holy Spirit” reflects some 
of the wisdom of Christian monasticism. This definition would not do justice to Paul’s call to 
humility in Philippians. 

In this brief survey of leadership literature, where humility is presented as a significant 
aspect of leadership, certain trends seem to emerge. First, they all tend to recognize that humility 
is a coordinating virtue, something that helps all the other virtues necessary for leadership but is 
not the real goal. Second, they all recognize that humility has a strong social dimension in 


contrast to the more popular view that humility is thinking less of ourselves. Further, they 
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emphasize leaders should embrace community, with a call for leaders to serve their 
community/organization. Third, they also tend to see it negatively, as a quality that helps curb 
vices, but also positively, something good, beautiful, right, and compelling in itself. Christian 
writers promoting humility in leadership tend to recognize both “cool” and “warm” aspects of 
humility. Finally, they also tend to demonstrate a thin reading of the Bible and a shallow 
understanding of the cultural context being addressed in the NT’s call to humility. Yet, despite 
this, the works that make humility a significant part of their conception of leadership tend to 
align well with biblical wisdom. 

I think a possible reason that these works align well with biblical wisdom is that when 
humility and leadership are combined, they reinforce in practice the path of humility. Good 
leadership moves us to serve the greater good of the mission of the organization being led, over 
and against using the position for selfish ambition. Humility affirms it is not about the leader 
and pushes the leader towards service. Good leadership doesn’t just direct people but inspires 
people to follow. Humility is social and communal and places us in positions to actively 
demonstrate care, which ends up winning people’s hearts and loyalty. Good leadership charts a 
path that is worth following. Humility leads Christians to place themselves under God’s 
direction and follow a higher calling. Good leadership requires a number of competencies, but 
character is central. Humility helps coordinate virtues and curbs vices, but also is extremely 
compelling when combined with great accomplishment and competency. 

Benefits of Humility 

Since Plato, there has been the recognition that the good, the true, and the beautiful all go 

together. In Christian theology, these qualities have been integrally linked to God’s self- 


revelation. Jesus is the Good Teacher when only God is good. Jesus doesn’t simply know the 
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truth but He is the Truth. Jesus is the glory of God. He is the overwhelming, radiant beauty of 
God revealed in human form. In mathematics, we are not surprised when theorems that describe 
reality (the true) end up having an elegant and beautiful simplicity, and are good in helping us 
understand the world. The very best art (good and beautiful) captures the truth of life. So I 
would argue that humility revealed through Jesus is grounded in these transcendental realities. 
Jesus reveals humility is the true way for humans to live. It should be pursued because Jesus is 
the way to the good life. True humility is also beautiful; there is something compelling when we 
see it incarnate in human beings. To intentionally lower oneself, showing no regard for status or 
personal privilege, but instead pouring out our lives in love for others, this is the glory (beauty) 
of God that Jesus revealed on the cross. Humility is good, and because it is good it works. It 
works with a compelling beauty that is both winsome and inspiring, affirming its truth. 

The call to humility is not a pragmatic choice in an age of immediate gratification; I 
would argue that humility is part of the foolishness of the cross. In our broken condition, it is 
going to feel like dying or at the very least picking up our cross when we adopt the mindset of 
considering others better than ourselves and choosing costly service over self-gratification. But 
deep down, however hard and difficult it may be to walk the path of humility, it will prove to be 
good, true, and beautiful. In faith, we humble ourselves and place ourselves in the hands of God, 
and He promises to pick us up—higher than we ever imagined. In the end, it will prove to be the 
most pragmatic of choices. We do not need to wait for resurrection, however, to experience the 
benefits of humility, especially when we apply it in the arena of leadership. In this section, I will 


present four major benefits of pursuing humility when called to lead. 
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The Road to Character 

There is unanimous consensus across leadership literature that leadership is an issue of 
character. While everyone agrees on its importance for leadership, there is no consensus on what 
constitutes the essential characteristics that make great leaders. The teaching and example of 
Jesus, Christian practice and tradition, and more modern evidence-based research (e.g., Collins) 
all indicate that humility is the mother of virtue, the road to character, and essential if you want 
to reach your full potential as a leader. Instead of retreading what has already been discussed, 
the Road to Character, by David Brooks, makes this very argument; humility is the surest path to 
produce excellent character.7// 

Along with Dickson’s Humilitas, The Road to Character would be one of my top book 
recommendations for people who want to pursue humility. Like Dickson, it is filled with 
winsome examples of people who demonstrate Brooks’ construal of humility and is a compelling 
argument for its pursuit. First, it demonstrates the cultural relevance of pursuing humility. He 
notes, “I collected data to suggest that we have seen a broad shift from a culture of humility to 
the culture of what you might call the Big Me, from a culture that encouraged people to think 
humbly of themselves to a culture that encouraged people to see themselves as the center of the 
universe.”!? This move towards narcissism, he argues, has only weakened our society. Second, 
by embedding his call to humility around the lives of people who in some way exemplify this 
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virtue, Brooks demonstrates not only that there is something “aesthetically beautifu about 


211. David Brooks, The Road to Character (New York: Random House, 2015). 
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humility, but also it is not just a temperament or personality type. He calls the path of humility 
the way of moral realism, affirming it is open to all personality types: 
Even within the tradition of moral realism, there are many differences of 
temperament, technique, tactics, and taste... there’s a lot of room for each person 
to chart a unique path. But each of the lives in this book started with a deep 
vulnerability, and undertook a lifelong effort to transcend that vulnerability... 


Each person traveled down into the valley of humility in order to ascend the 
heights of tranquility and self-respect.?!4 


Third, Brooks’ understanding of humility is much like the leadership literature. The Bible is a 
major source of his understanding, but does not evidence a rigorous engagement with the biblical 
text nor an understanding of what the call to humility meant to the Bible’s original audience. 
Nevertheless, Brooks provides a valuable resource, filled with wisdom from the Christian 
tradition, in understanding humility and how it might be formed. 

According to Brooks, humility is a positive virtue, in part because it helps negate our 
weaknesses, but it is not merely a negation against vices. Humility is also beautiful and good 
because it aligns us with reality. Brooks captures Bernard’s warm understanding of humility, as 
he affirms that humility shows us “we are ultimately saved by grace.””!> Humility is social in 
means. Brooks writes, “No person can achieve self-mastery on his or her own. Individual will, 
reason, compassion and character are not strong enough to consistently defeat selfishness, pride, 
greed and self-deception. Everybody needs redemptive assistance from outside—from God, 
family friends, ancestors, rules traditions, institutions, and exemplars.”?!¢ Humility is also social 
in goals. Brooks explains, “No good life is possible unless it is organized around a vocation... A 


vocation is not found by looking within and finding your passion. It is found by looking without 


214. Brooks, The Road to Character, 268. 
215. Brooks, The Road to Character, 264. 
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and asking, what life is asking of us. What problem is addressed by an activity you intrinsically 
enjoy?””!” Brooks affirms that humility is the path of good leadership, marked not by the 


leader’s desire to be great, but as “‘a steward for his organization and tries to pass it along in 


slightly better condition than he found it.”?!® 


Brooks’ aim is to call us toward character. He sees pride as the central vice, which leads to 
the “Big Me” narcissism of modern society. He sees the struggle against sin and aiming for 
virtue as the central drama of life. To fight against our broken nature forms character. 
According to Brooks, 


Character is built in the course of your inner confrontation. Character is a set of 
dispositions, desires, and habits that are slowly engraved during the struggle 
against your own weakness. You become more disciplined, considerate, and 
loving through a thousand small acts of self-control, sharing, service, friendship, 
and refined enjoyment. If you make disciplined, caring choices, you are slowly 
engraving certain tendencies into your mind. You are making it more likely that 
you will desire the right things and execute the right actions. If you make selfish, 
cruel, or disorganized choices, then you are slowly turning this core thing inside 
yourself into something that is degraded, inconstant, or fragmented.”!? 


He characterizes this struggle as the difference between building a resume or a eulogy. The 
resume is the title that is intended to impress, where the eulogy are those things that leave a 
lasting impression. It is in light of this project that Brooks makes this claim: 


In the struggle against your own weakness, humility is the greatest virtue. 
Humility is having an accurate assessment of your own nature and your own place 
in the cosmos. Humility is awareness that you are an underdog in the struggle 
against your own weakness. Humility is an awareness that your individual talents 
alone are inadequate to the task that has been assigned to you. Humility reminds 
you that you are not the center of the universe, but you serve a larger order.?”° 
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This specific description represents both the “cool” and negative aspects of humility. It needs to 
be read in light of the fact that Brooks is battling against a mindset that has rejected the biblical 
account of the Fall, which states there is something fundamentally broken in us. Brooks is 
calling for a moral realism about our condition, and so while the path forward includes the warm, 
social, and positive aspect of humility, his central focus is on the way humility checks our pride 
and thereby helps us get on the road towards character. 

The Ascent of a Leader 

If you want to be the very best leader you can be, you should relentlessly pursue humility. 
I make this claim with support from Jesus to Jim Collins. This is not hyperbole or a pitch to 
promote the latest leadership fad. Humility invests leaders with credibility that inspires others to 
follow. You need more than humility to be a leader, but true humility presumes dignity, power, 
and status, as Dickson, Cloud, and Robinson all affirm. 

In the Ascent of a Leader, Thrall, McNicol, and McElrath, writing from an openly 
Christian position, invite leaders to choose true greatness in leadership, and they make humility 
the first and foundational step towards greatness.”*! They contrast two different ladders leaders 
can climb towards reaching the top of their leadership potential. The first ladder they call the 
capacity ladder; it is a ladder every leader climbs and has four rungs. It begins with a leader 
discovering his or her ability. The next step is to harness this ability into talent and capacities 
that develop competency and expertise. The third step is being elevated into a position of 
leadership. The top of the capacity ladder is the leader reaching their individual potential. By 


itself, they argue, this ladder is not enough, though sadly it is the only ladder many leaders 





221. Thrall, McNicol, and McElrath, The Ascent of a Leader. 
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choose to climb. Loneliness, burnout, immaturity, and broken relationships are frequent 
outcomes of big leaders climbing the short ladder they call capacity. 

Thrall et al., admit that they could have given many names to the second ladder “because 
it produces a multitude of powerful benefits”. Instead, they decided on calling it “the character 
ladder.”””? While it has been already stated that character is key to great leadership, and humility 
is the road to character, their discussion clarifies five pragmatic benefits of pursuing character 
through humility. First, it encourages leaders to create “grace-filled” environments and cultures 
that empower and uphold. This leads to environments where “people feel safe, they grow up, 
they trust each other, they live authentically, they celebrate each other, they laugh a lot, and they 
produce better.””*? Second, it encourages leaders to nurture deep relationships that sustain and 
ground us. Instead of viewing people as a resource to use, the character ladder produces leaders 
who serve for the benefit of the people. They observe, 


Capacity-ladder-only organizations strive for accountability in order to get things 
done, but they do so at the expense of people’s hearts. When leaders lose the 
hearts of their people, their people’s productivity will suffer. Creativity will 
wane. Initiative will die. Achieving a vision requires a unity of hand and heart, 
of vocation and soul....When the culture of an organization honors the 
achievement of a goal over the health of its people, leaders and followers will 
learn to hide their hearts in an attempt to reach that goal... 

On the character ladder, the depth of the influence is honored above the height 
of position. Living the truth is more important than living for success. Instead of 
making hasty moves that may harm relational investments, character-ladder 
leaders will protect relationships, even though commitment, patience, and time 
can be costly... Trust develops in such places, and people learn things about each 
other they never knew before...?4 


222. Thrall, McNicol, and McElrath, The Ascent of a Leader, 31. 
223. Thrall, McNicol, and McElrath, The Ascent of a Leader, 30 
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Humble leaders end up fostering communities where love and trust are nurtured and people make 
commitments beyond the task or the paycheck but to the people, mission, and community. 
Again, this kind of commitment cannot be bought, only won. Third, they remind us of our 
destiny. What are we really climbing towards? As Christians, they remind us that the ultimate 
goal is God, and so the first rung of the character ladder is “recognizing that God is God and we 
are not” which ends up being their definition of humility. Fourth, humility actively lets us live 
towards our destiny by trusting God with outcomes and people. Finally, humility builds 
grit/perseverance as a humble leader trusts God with outcomes and serves the mission of the 
organization as a non-anxious presence of trust, hope, and love. 
Counter-virtue to Pride 

All through the literature, humility is seen as the counter-virtue to pride. Where in the 
Christian tradition pride is commonly acknowledged to be at the root of our rebellion against 
God and central to sin, it should come as no surprise that humility has so often been described as 
the mother of virtues. In the wake of the fall of Christendom, the rise of the masters of 
suspicion, and the advent of a therapeutic culture, it should be clarified that the biblical notion of 
pride is presented without positive value. Biblically speaking, pride is not healthy self-esteem, 
confidence from an accurate self-estimate, nor admiration of excellence sought or achieved. The 
biblical notion of pride is always negative. It is inordinate self-love, arrogance, vanity, conceit, 
egotism, hyper autonomy, grandiosity, pretentiousness, snobbishness, impertinence, haughtiness, 
self-righteousness, domination, selfish ambition, self-complacency, and fundamentally rebellion 
against our Creator-God. Humility is the antidote to pride. A biblically informed practice of 
humility is a vice-destroying virtue that helps to overcome a host of character flaws and 


leadership deficiencies. 
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In Overcoming the Dark Side of Leadership, Gary McIntosh and Samuel Rima present 
five major dysfunctional traits that undermine and ruin leadership.”*> Their study was born out 
of observing numerous moral failures of Christian leaders. “It almost seemed,” they observed, 
“as if these leaders were driven to experience failure in equal proportion to their success.”**° In 
many ways they were looking at the wreckage caused by leaders who chose to climb Thrall’s 
shorter capacity ladder without climbing the character ladder. The value of their study is in 
providing a more detailed understanding of personality/character dysfunctions, how they 
manifest in leadership, and providing equipping resources for “leaders to address those areas and 
prevent, or at least mitigate, the potential negative effects to their exercise of leadership.” 
When McIntosh and Rima encourage leaders to consider receiving help from a professional 
counselor, they give only a very slight nod to the value of humility.’?® Table 4 provides my own 


analysis of how the pursuit of biblical humility can help leaders overcome these different 


dysfunctions. 


Table 4. How Humility Helps Overcome a Host of Leadership Dysfunctions 





Dysfunction Traits Humility’s Help 
e Status conscious e Practices holding no concern over status 
e Controlling e Seeks to serve, not control or condemn 
e §=Workaholics e = The heart of a humble leader is filled with 
Compulsive Leaders | e Moralistic and judgmental love and faith, trusting God with the outcome 
e “At heart compulsive leaders and allowing the leader to be a non-anxious 
have an angry and rebellious presence working towards godly/beneficent 
attitude.”?° outcomes. 

















225. Gary McIntosh and Samuel D. Rima, Overcoming the Dark Side of Leadership: How to Become an 
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Dysfunction 


Narcissistic Leader 


Traits 


Driven to succeed by a need 
for admiration and acclaim. 
Overinflated sense of 
importance. 

“At the heart of narcissistic 
leaders are self-absorption and 
uncertainty due to deep 
feelings of inferiority.”?°° 


Humility’s Help 


Practices no concern for the glory and acclaim 
of the world. 

Accepts God’s call, whether it means washing 
dishes, cleaning a mess, or leading an 
organization. Sense of importance is 
tempered by the practice of disregarding 
status. 

The heart of humble leaders exhibit both 
selflessness and faith in God’s promise to 
honor and reward. 





Paranoid Leader 


Suspicious 

Hostile 

Fearful 

Jealous 

Hypersensitive to the actions 
of others, attach subjective 
meaning to motives, and 
create rigid structures for 
control. 

“At the heart of the paranoid 
leaders are strong feelings of 
insecurity and a lack of 
confidence.”?! 


Promoting hope in the face of suspicion— 
open to a future where God lifts up those who 
humbly trust in His way. 

Promoting compassion in the face hostility— 
willing to pick up a cross to help others. 
Promoting courage in the face of fear— 
choosing obedient, faithful service in the face 
of fear. 

Practices putting the needs of others before 
self in the face of jealousy. 

Promoting flexibility in the face of rigid 
control—seeking to serve in whatever way is 
necessary. 

The heart of a humble leader has chosen to 
trust God with outcomes, for God has 
promised to lift up the humble. 








Codependent 
Leader 





Peacemakers who cover up 
problems, rather than face 
them, in an effort to balance 
the group system. 

High tolerance for deviant 
behavior. 

Willing to take on more work 
so they do not have to tell 
anyone no. 

React rather than act. 

“At the heart of the 
codependent leader is a 
repressed and frustrated 
person who has trouble giving 
full, honest expression to 
emotions or problems.” 





Practices serving the welfare of others 
regardless if their service is appreciated or 
esteemed. True humility will do what is right 
over what is popular or easy. 

Promotes a non-anxious mindset, having 
resolved to serve as opposed to being anxious 
and reactionary. 

The heart of a humble leader has chosen to 
depend upon God for status, glory, rewards, 
and outcome, freeing the leader to serve and 
love others in Jesus’ name. 
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Dysfunction Traits Humility’s Help 


e Stubborn, forgetful and 
intentionally inefficient. 

e They tend to complain, resist 
demands, procrastinate, and 


e Practices active engagement over passivity 
and compassion over aggression. 
e Trains us to lower ourselves so that we can 
: ] illing] i 
E ; RPC OC REG COE express agape love, willingly bearing burdens 
Passive-A ggressive and fulfilling our commitment to serve. 
control. ee : 
Leader % : e ©The heart of a humble leader is filled with 
e ‘At the heart of the passive- : 
daninaaine lear ime peace and love. Peace, because they trust in 
ger their humble Leader. Love, because they have 


and bitterness as well as fear ; ; 3 
; eS already experienced His service to them 
of success, since it will lead to 


higher expectations.”?°? EE Ue Ue Cross: 














If humility only helped leaders not succumb to pride, this is reason enough for leaders to 
pursue humility. Humility involves making the conscious choice to forego the benefits of status, 
deploy your resources, and use your influence for the good of others before yourself, and trust in 
God with the outcomes. It is my contention that this way of being plants us firmly in the field of 
God’s call and purpose for our lives. It is a way of being that is good, true, and beautiful, thus it 
not only helps defeat pride, but also helps remedy a whole of host of dysfunctions and 
deficiencies in life and leadership. 

An Inspirational Virtue to all the Virtues 

In the analysis provided in Table 4, humility should not be seen as the solution to all 
leadership dysfunctions. Indeed, a deficient understanding of humility could easily be used to 
perpetuate dysfunctional codependent leadership. I believe the above analysis demonstrates 
some of the value and strength of humility, but beyond just being a vice destroyer, humility is an 
inspirational virtue to all the virtues. 

Earlier, I described humility as a coordinating virtue, in that it is not the goal but helps to 


direct and harmonize people’s strengths and virtues towards the goal, namely Christ. For 
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Christians, biblical humility will always exercise faith, hope, and love. Humility puts on the 
mind of a servant and readies us to demonstrate agape love. It trusts God with outcomes and 
looks forward to Him lifting us up. It helps competency, confidence, and authority not become 
sinful pride. No matter how high you climb as a leader, humility always trains us to wrap a 
towel around our waist, bend the knee, and harness our strength and influence for the good of 
others. Further, we do not pursue humility to achieve humility or to be known as humble. 
Humility never lifts its head to be noticed; it is always too busy serving. 

It is the nature of virtue to inspire. Whether it is the courage of Winston Churchill 
through World War II, the self-control and commitment of exceptional athletes who perform at 
the highest level like Simone Biles, Roger Federer, or Lebron James, the compassion of Mother 
Teresa, the grace of Nelson Mandela, or the love of God revealed in Jesus Christ, virtuous living 
calls us to become more of who God created us to be. In calling humility an inspirational virtue 
to all the virtues, I am arguing that humility not only inspires us to become more of who God 
created us to be but it does something more. Humility quietly serves and lifts all the other 
virtues. It helps self-control not become selfish. It keeps courage’s focus on faith, hope, and 
love, avoiding the pitfalls of hero-worship and applause. It motivates the feeling of compassion 
to move towards good action. It helps to keep grace gracious, training us to ask for nothing in 
return—I serve because it is who Iam. It even inspires love, calling us to reach up beyond 
phileo toward agape, moving beyond loving those who are like us and love us, to love those who 
are different from us and even despise us. Jesus gently calls to us to follow Him in humility, for 
the way up is down and greatness is found in serving, especially for those who are called to lead. 
In Jesus’ own words, “You know that the rulers of the Gentiles lord it over them, and their high 


officials exercise authority over them. Not so with you. Instead, whoever wants to become great 
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among you must be your servant, and whoever wants to be first must be your slave— just as the 
Son of Man did not come to be served, but to serve, and to give his life as a ransom for many.””*4 
Conclusion 

Let me end this review by going back to the opening question. Do humility and 
leadership go together? People lead without humility. People can also think less of themselves 
and shrink back from any call to leadership. Likewise, people can in the name of humility be so 
focused on serving that they pay no mind to the fact they have gained a following and become a 
leader. But beyond the fact that in some humility and leadership never meet, these are 
aberrations and shortcomings of what should be. 

We were created for leadership, every one of us in some way called to rule and represent 
God’s reign over creation. If we are going to represent the reign of God, then humility is going 
to be central. As Feldmeier has shown, humility is the exercise of power that builds unity and 
promotes love.”*> Humility is the only way of exercising power and practicing leadership for 
anyone who claims to follow Jesus. Like grace and truth, humility and leadership are simply two 
sides of the glorious power Jesus revealed on the cross. If we are exercising His power, it will be 
humble. 

This, of course, is the rub. Even the best of us exercise power that is not of Jesus. “Who 
is the greatest?” This question will, as Bonhoeffer reminds, always rears its head. In our 
“crooked” nature, leadership and humility are both described as a life’s work. We never arrive at 


the goal. There is always more to learn, competencies to be gained so that we can bless others 
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and move forward the mission. As Brooks reminds, it is in the very struggle against our crooked 
nature that character is formed. 

Even this struggle is grace; we do not struggle alone, but the Holy Spirit meets us in the 
battle. The warm rays of the Son fill our hearts through the ministrations of the Spirit with 
power, peace, and hope. This is the warm side of humility described by Bernhard. It moves us 
to express our love, and we are directed back to the battle, to show our love to Jesus and all that 
He loves. It is a wonderful, swirling dance, this life with God. We get brought low and we find 
that Jesus was brought even lower. He lifts us up and stands us on our feet. Filled with love, 
love compels us to act. So with all the power and influence we have, we follow His lead and 
bow down for others. He then lifts us up, and so the dance continues, this self-giving, glorifying, 


loving, twirling, whirling, life in and with the Triune God of Grace. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
PROJECT DESIGN 
All virtues are less formidable to us once the man is aware that he has them, but this is especially 
true of humility. Catch him at the moment when he is really poor in spirit and smuggle into his 
mind the gratifying reflection, “By Jove! I’m being humble,” and almost immediately pride— 
pride at his own humility—will appear. 


-C. S. Lewis, the Screwtape Letters 


The physical presence of other Christians is a source of incomparable joy and strength in the 
believer. 
—Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Life Together 


Introduction 

It almost seems a foolish thing to try to pursue humility. In the course of conducting this 
research project, I talked with a colleague who knew one of the authors whose work on humility 
Ihave cited. My colleague claimed this person was one of the most arrogant people they knew. 
I also recently discovered that another author in my bibliography, while he was writing about 
humility and character, left his wife and soon thereafter married his research assistant. Humility 
is the most elusive of virtues. Nothing dies harder than pride. Perhaps nothing is more prone to 
self-deceit than to think we do not struggle with pride. Consider the question, one I have been 
asked many times, “What is your hope in doing a research project on cultivating humility?” If 
the working definition of humility is thinking of yourself as less than others, the obvious answer 
appears to be either failure in the research or failure in becoming humble. 

Maybe it is foolish. If it is, it is the same kind of foolishness of following a crucified 
messiah. We are called to humility, and through my research, I am convinced that it should be a 
central concern for every Christian, especially those called to leadership. Further, I believe there 


is compelling evidence that the main thrust of the NT idea of humility has been obscured through 
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historical distance, accidental missteps,' and outright attack by those who want to move culture 
away from Christian belief. 

The NT call to humility is both a subversive repudiation of the honor and shame culture 
of Greco-Roman society and a powerful means of spiritual formation. Paul’s focus was on 
developing a mindset that disregarded status, scorned societal-shame, and refused selfish 
ambition. For Paul, humility was proved in demonstrable actions. “You know how I lived 
among you the whole time form the first day I set foot in Asia,” he shared to the Elders of 
Ephesus, “serving the Lord with all humility and tears and trials that happened to me through the 
plots of the Jews.”” The biblical call to humility is inherently social. It is something that can 
only be worked out in community. This observation not only liberates the virtue’s greatest 
criticism (self-loathing) but assists its cultivation and pursuit through spiritual disciplines. 
Cultivating humility is extremely difficult. We can expect both failure and hypocrisy. Humility 
should be, as Christian monasticism has witnessed for more than a millennia, central to all 
Christian discipleship. 

As we look back through the centuries of Christian practice, we find that those who took 
seriously the call of discipleship tended to embrace both community and personal spiritual 
disciplines. Monasticism not only combined these two features but most typically brought them 


together in the pursuit of humility, which they commonly viewed as the highest virtue of the 


1. Itis beyond the scope of this research project, and I did not come across any study on this specific issue. 
Yet, it seems to me that the first major push to pursue humility within eremitic monasticism was its first misstep. In 
repudiating Greco-Roman culture (i.e., honor and shame) and its corrupting influence on the church, eremitic 
monasticism helped to create confusion over the biblical idea of humility, in that it accidentally refocused the pursuit 
of humility toward the individual. This move cemented the monastic tradition’s focus on “thinking of yourself as 
lowly” instead of the NT focus which was always towards love and service. While cenobitic monasticism brought 
back the social dimension, the overall focus had been set. The second misstep, observed by Foulcher, is evidenced 
in attempts for rapprochement with classical culture which minimizes humility. 
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spiritual life. We are saved into community and it is through community that we experience 
what salvation means. Similarly, in community we experience what humility means. Humility 
is a relational virtue. Biblically speaking, one cannot practice humility alone. We are not just 
saved into “a” community, but we are saved into “Christian” community. Bonhoeffer writes, 
“Christian community means community through Jesus Christ and in Jesus Christ.”? It is a 
means of God’s grace, providing incredible joy and power for every Christian to live into our 
salvation. Christian community is also a means of forming humility. All of this is extremely 
conducive for growing leaders because leadership is always about community. 

Therefore, while there should be every expectation that the pursuit of humility will be 
difficult, even prone to hypocrisy and self-deceit, the call to humility is clear, the benefits are 
great, and the way is by grace through faith. In faith, we should strain with all our effort to 
unwrap this gift that Christ wants to manifest in us. We should have every confidence that Jesus, 
working through the Holy Spirit and His Church—both those who have gone before (Christian 
tradition) and our living companions, can form in us His humble character. This thesis-project 
anticipates that a discipleship-oriented leadership cohort, that intentionally seeks to grow in 
both understanding and practice of Christ’s call for leaders and His way of humility, will 
provide a clear path for Christian leaders to cultivate humility. 

Designing the Cohort Project 
Deciding on a Discipleship-Oriented Cohort 

As I began the process of prayerfully constructing a process of cultivating humility, two 

important factors led to my decision to form on a cohort. First, I decided to invite a specific sub- 


group from the church. This group consisted of people who were in their 20’s to 40’s, were 
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practicing leadership professionally and/or within the church, exhibited commitment to Christ, 
and were not engaged in any formal discipleship. This was a strategic desire to invest in the 
potential of building up younger leaders for the Kingdom of God. The second formative 
decision was to keep the size of the group to no more than ten to twelve. In my study and 
rumination of humility, the experience of transparent and accountable community was an 
essential aspect of the formation of humility. Therefore, I decided on something more intimate 
than a class. While the project could have been done in a triad versus a small group, I also 
believed that the size would be more conducive to the experience of community. It was my 
working contention that to share life in our homes, to form and deepen friendships, and to be 
able to share success and struggles were all critical to this process. Further, I thought that this 
size would more naturally lead to opportunities in which members of the cohort would be able to 
perform acts of humility that naturally flow out of the shared fellowship. 

In constructing this project, I decided to utilize Willard’s basic framework of VIM. 
Willard asserts, “If this VIM pattern is not put in place properly and held there, Christ simply 
will not be formed in us.’”* The goal of this project is inward transformation of the heart into the 
likeness of Jesus with special emphasis on humility in leadership. The goal is not just any way 
of leadership or any expression of humility but that which is cruciform, which is the substance 
and form of the way of Jesus Christ. 

Clarifying Vision 

When I started mapping out the path for the journey, I did not start with a requisite 

number of meetings or weeks. Duration was not a primary concern. Character transformation 


takes time. It is accomplished slowly, through the renewing of the mind and cultivating 





4. Dallas Willard, Renovation of the Heart: Putting on the Character of Christ (Colorado Springs, CO: 
NavPress, 2002), 22. 
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corresponding habits that promote the desired goal. What drove the process was the goal of 
forming humility in leaders. 

I decided to begin with establishing a baseline understanding for the cohort of Christian 
discipleship and how it might be done. I did this because, in my experience, most Christians 
have not experienced formal discipleship and lack a framework of understanding how it might be 


done. I utilized the Real Life Discipleship Training Manual by Jim Putman.° 


I had previously 
used this material with a class of 35 leaders from our church and found it to be a good 
introduction to discipleship and how it might be done. It became the first unit of the curriculum. 

The Real Life Discipleship Training Manual equips people to become practitioners of 
disciple-making. It includes lessons on leading others through learning from the Scriptures. 
With this in mind, I decided that the second unit of the curriculum would ask each member to 
lead a lesson on a biblical example of leadership. This allowed for members to practice what 
they learned as well as begin owning their learning experience. 

In familiarizing myself with the literature that surrounds the topic of humility, I read with a 
perspective towards transformation. How do we grow in the way of humility? In my estimation, 
much of the literature functions with a deficient biblical understanding of humility. The obvious 
next step on the path would be for the cohort to form a biblical definition of humility, which 
became the third unit of study for the cohort. 

Having spent 27 weeks in the first three units, the next step was to introduce spiritual 
disciplines into the journey. The goal of unit 4 was to provide a basis for understanding the 
place of spiritual disciplines in the transformation process, which culminated with each person 


developing a personal rule to implement over the remaining cohort experience. 





5. Jim Putman et al., Real-Life Discipleship Training Manual (Colorado Springs, CO: NavPress, 2010). 
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Unit 5 represented a slight shift in focus for the cohort experience. With each person 
practicing a personal “rule” of disciplines, gentle accountability was introduced to the cohort 
experience. The remaining material for study (Units 5-6) was focused on growing in leadership, 
both skills and self-understanding. Isaac the Syrian notes, “humility of heart is born in a person 
from two sources: full awareness of one’s sins and contemplation on the humility of Our Lord.’”® 
In light of this wisdom, study and discussion in unit 5 came from selected readings of 
Overcoming the Dark Side of Leadership by McIntosh and Rima, where we try to understand 
how our sinful brokenness negatively impacts our leadership” 

I decided that Unit 6 should focus on the positive character of a leader who follows in the 
way of Jesus Christ. When I first mapped out this pathway for cultivating humility in leaders, I 
had hoped that having spent 39 weeks studying, growing, and sharing life together, the quality of 
discussion and engagement would be markedly different than when we had begun. This proved 
to be the case. I chose Bill Robinson’s Incarnate Leadership, as the resource for study and 
discussion.°® 

Leadership and humility cannot be practiced alone. Informed by the way of Jesus, 
leadership will be service, serving Jesus and those He calls us to serve. Humility places us in the 
position to serve. It is a mindset and attitude that positions us to actively express the love of 


Christ even if it means humiliation. The final unit was a formal commissioning to live the 





6. Quoted in, André Louf, The Way of Humility, Monastic Wisdom Series (Kalamazoo, MI: Cistercian 
Publications, 2007), 46. 


7. Gary McIntosh and Samuel D. Rima, Overcoming the Dark Side of Leadership: How to Become an 
Effective Leader by Confronting Potential Failures, Rev. ed. (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 2007). 


8. William Robinson, Incarnate Leadership: Five Leadership Lessons from the Life of Jesus (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2009). 
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cruciform way. I wanted it to be a time of celebrating and sharing, as well as a formal calling to 


live, lead, and love in the way of Jesus Christ. 


Outline of the Cruciform Way 


Unit 1: Clarifying Discipleship 


Resource: Real Life Discipleship Training Manual by Bill Putman 





WEEK GROUP TIME (60 MINUTES) PREPARATION FOR NEXT MEETING 
WEEK 1 Getting to know one another Week |: a heart to make disciples (training manual) 
WEEK 2 Discussion of Week 1 Week 2: what is a disciple 
WEEK 3 Discussion of Week 2 Week 3: how disciples grow 
WEEK 4 Discussion of Week 3 Week 4: three keys to making disciples* 
*Beginning with week 5 we will rotate 
facilitating leadership of the discussion time. 
WEEK 5 Discussion of Week 4 Week 5: how to be an intentional leader 
WEEK 6 Discussion of Week 5 Week 6: acloser look at a relational environment 
WEEK 7 Discussion of Week 6 Week 7: acloser look at the reproduction process 
WEEK 8 Discussion of Week 7 Week 8: share: being intentional with spiritually dead 
and spiritual infants 
WEEK 9 Discussion of Week 8 Week 9: connect: helping spiritual children grow 
WEEK 10 Discussion of Week 9 Week 10: minister: helping young adults help others 
WEEK 11 Discussion of Week 10 Week 11: disciple: being intentional with spiritual 
parents 
WEEK 12 Discussion of Week 11 Week 12: one necessary tool: a small-group curriculum 
WEEK 13 Discuss Week 12 No Home Work 





Unit 2 Biblical Examples of Leadership 


Resources: Leading with a Limp by Dan Allender and the Bible 





WEEK GROUP TIME (60 MINUTES) PREPARATION FOR NEXT MEETING 

WEEK 14 Bible Study: Characteristics of Reading: “Who is a leader” by Dan Allender 
Biblical Leadership 

WEEK 15 Discussion of Reading *One member of cohort will prepare to lead a bible study 

on one biblical leader utilizing tools from Handbook 

WEEK 16 Bible Study 1 a 

WEEK 17 Bible Study 2 i 

WEEK 18 Bible Study 3 5 

WEEK 19 Bible Study 4 * 

WEEK 20 Bible Study 5 5 

WEEK 21 Bible Study 6 No Home Work 





Unit 3: Developing a Biblical Definition of Humility 


WEEK 


GROUP TIME (60 MINUTES) 


Resources: Humilitas by John Dickson and the Bible 


PREPARATION FOR NEXT MEETING 





WEEK 22 


Bible Study 9: Honor and Shame in 
Greco Roman Society 
Matthew 10:42-45 


Reading: “Cruciform: How a Jew from Nazareth 
Redefined Greatness” by John Dickson 
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WEEK 23 


WEEK 24 


WEEK 25 


WEEK 26 


WEEK 27 





Discussion of Reading 

Bible Study 10: Honor and Shame in 
Greco Roman Society 

Matthew 18:1-5 

Bible Study 11: The Call to Humility 
Philippians 2:1-11 

Bible Study 12: The Example of 
Jesus 

Discussion on Questions: What is 
the biblical goal of humility? 


Unit 4: Practicing Humility 


Read and Journal on Matthew 18:1-5 
Read and Journal on Philippians 2:1-11 


Read and Journal on John 13:1-17 


Reflect and Journal on the question: 

What is the biblical goal of Humility? 

Reading: “The Secret of the Easy Yoke” by Dallas 
Willard 


Resources: The Spirit of the Disciplines by Dallas Willard and 


The Life You’ve Always Wanted by John Ortberg 





WEEK GROUP TIME (60 MINUTES) PREPARATION FOR NEXT MEETING 

WEEK 28 Discussion of Reading Reading: Making Theology of the Disciplines Practical 
by Dallas Willard 

WEEK 29 Discussion of Reading Reading: History and the Meaning of the Disciplines by 
Dallas Willard 

WEEK 30 Discussion of Reading Reading: Some Main Disciplines for the Spiritual Life 
by Dallas Willard 

WEEK 31 Discussion of Reading Reading: Developing your own “Rule of Life” by John 
Ortberg 

WEEK 32 Discussion of Reading Prepare your own “Rule of Life” in order to grow in the 
humble way of Jesus Christ 

WEEK 33 Share “Rule of Life” 





Unit 5: The Dark Side of Leadership 


Begin Practicing Rule 


Resources: Overcoming the Dark Side of Leadership by McIntosh and Rima 





WEEK GROUP TIME (75 MINUTES) PREPARATION FOR NEXT MEETING 
WEEK 34 Bible Study 13: Genesis 3 Reading: Discovering our Dark Side by McIntosh and 
Share Progress in Spiritual Practices Rima 
WEEK 35 Discussion of Reading Read and Journal on Genesis 4-11 
Share Progress in Spiritual Practices 
WEEK 36 Bible Study 14: Genesis 4-11 Read and Journal on 1 Samuel 13-15 
Share Progress in Spiritual Practices 
WEEK 37 Bible Study 15: Saul Read and Journal on 2 Samuel 11-12 
Share Progress in Spiritual Practices 
WEEK 38 Bible Study16: David Reflect and Journal on the questions: 
Share Progress in Spiritual Practices | What is my Dark Side? 
Do I need to adjust my Rule of Life to overcome my dark 
side? 
WEEK 39 Share reflection on Dark Side and 





any adjustments to Rule of Life 


Read: Minding the Gap by Bill Robinson 
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Unit 6: Sharpening the Character of our Leadership 


Resources: Incarnate Leadership by Bill Robinson 





WEEK GROUP TIME (75 MINUTES) PREPARATION FOR NEXT MEETING 
WEEK 40 Discussion of Reading Reading: Leading Openly 
Share Progress in Spiritual Practices 
WEEK 41 Discussion of Reading Reading: Bending the Light 
Share Progress in Spiritual Practices 
WEEK 42 Discussion of Reading Reading: Living in Grace and Truth 
Share Progress in Spiritual Practices 
WEEK 43 Discussion of Reading Reading: Sacrificing 
Share Progress in Spiritual Practices 
WEEK 44 Discussion of Reading No Home Work 
Share Progress in Spiritual Practices 





Unit 7: Celebrating and Sending 


Week 45: Celebration Meal 
Clarifying Intention 
A vision without a decision is only wishful thinking. The goal is transformation into 

Christlikeness with special emphasis on humility in leadership. This is something we can 
actually choose to do. As Willard points out, “Of course this means first of all to trust (Jesus), 
rely on him, to count on him being the Anointed One, the Christ...If we do not count on him as 
“the One,” we will have no adequate vision of the kingdom or of life therein and no way to enter 
it. He is the “door”; He is “the way.”” In this process we are active participants, we have been 
endowed with passion, desire, and free-choice. The choice we have been given is to trust Jesus. 
We evidence this trust not merely in believing things about Him. Biblical faith/trust always 
means to act on what we believe to be true and right. With regard to Jesus, it means following 
His leadership. In other words, it means obeying His commands. 

Here I believe is one of the most profound insights and warnings that Willard offers on 


spiritual formation. He writes, “The idea that you can trust Christ and not intend to obey 





9. Dallas Willard, Renovation of the Heart, 87. 
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him is an illusion generated by the prevalence of an unbelieving ‘Christian culture.’”!” 


Imagine going to your doctor, and she tells you that you needed emergency surgery. You 
thank her for her brilliant diagnosis, and then tell her how wonderful she is. You even 
call your spouse and sing your doctor’s praise. After all of this praise, what do you do 
next? Walk away and ignore the diagnosis? Of course not. What any normal person 
would do, if they really believed their doctor was brilliant, was to go into emergency 
surgery. If you don’t heed the doctor’s advice, you don’t trust that doctor. Willard’s 
point is that it is very hard for sincere Christians to come to grips with the level of 
unbelief present because of our lack of real intention to obey Jesus. 

Intention is realized in an active decision. In the process of transformation, intention 
is drawn out over time. It is not just a single choice, but a regular decision stretched out 
of time. Willard observes, “The robust intention, with its inseparable decision, can only 
be formed and sustained upon the basis of forceful vision.”'! VIM is mutually 
reinforcing, a working the angles where each turns back on the other and assists in the 
process of transformation. 

In designing the cohort experience, it seemed necessary to create progressive levels of 
decision, where intention could be actualized through action. This process of repeatedly 
calling for decisions was initiated from the very beginning. I wrote the invitation to join 
the cohort experience with the intention of setting vision and calling for decision. The 
invitees were encouraged to pray for a sense of call in order to make an initial 


commitment to the process. The weekly work in preparation for the group time was 


10. Willard, Renovation of the Heart, 88. 


11. Willard, Renovation of the Heart, 89. 
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intended to be another actualization point. Owning the learning process and creating a 
lesson was another decision of commitment to the process. At the half-way point of the 
cohort experience, when we introduced spiritual disciplines and the goal of forming a 
personal rule, was another decision. The rule was crucial, because it provided the 
opportunity for participants to making choices daily that demonstrated their commitment 
to follow and grow in the way of Jesus. At this point, we were not only engaging in habits 
but encouraging accountability. The approach taken was both repetitive and progressive. 
There were calls to higher levels of commitment that allowed active faith to be exercised 
like a muscle towards maturity in Christ. 

Included in this process was a voluntary opportunity to engage in professional 
coaching. Again, for those who chose to engage in it, this was be a conscious decision of 
time and commitment that provided opportunity to reinforce the goal of the cohort 
experience. By including this element, I hoped to introduce a voluntary element that 
allowed for a research variable for further exploration. Did anyone choose to take 
advantage of this opportunity? Why or why not? Was there a difference in experience 
for those who did versus others who did not? How did coaching enhance or hinder the 
process? 

The reason for introducing the coaching element was three-fold. First, the position of 
a coach is conducive to the virtue of humility. It comes from the side or even below, 
versus a mentor, which comes from above. For the coaching practitioner, it nurtures a 
humble stance. Second, for the one receiving coaching, especially for leaders, it is a 
practice that encourages humility. It implicitly reminds and affirms that we need 


community and help and we should be willing to ask for assistance so we can help those 
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we lead become more successful. Finally, the greatest breakthroughs of transformation 
come from within, when we express and articulate what we have discovered. Coaching is 
intended to elicit this sort of discovery. 
Clarifying Means 

The means of Christian spiritual formation, as previously discussed, are participating in the 
gracious work of the Triune God. It is a process that includes our whole being: mind, body, and 
spirit, as well as the social dimensions in which we live. It is an active process, where every area 
of our being and existence will be engaged and transformed. It is nurtured by the vision of 
proclamation of the Kingdom of God. It is empowered by the decision to trust in the saving 
power of Jesus Christ. The means comes by the gracious gift of God; we have been given the 
very Spirit that raised Christ from the dead for our salvation. This salvation includes the 
sanctifying work of the Spirit, who is at work transforming us into the likeness of Jesus Christ. 

We have a gracious leader that invites our input, even as it is defined by following and 
obedience to the leading of Christ through the Spirit. We have a part to play and our part is not 
only in the intention to respond to the vision. It is also in training ourselves to act in accordance 
with the vision of Christlikeness. 

What happens when we find something in our leadership style that is out of line with 
Christlikeness? For example, a leader’s natural inclination may be to prove their competency. 
There is nothing inherently wrong in being competent. It is also helpful for those following to 
have confidence that the leader is competent. The continual need to prove competency can lead 
to an unhealthy pace-setting through the organization. Daniel Goleman describes, “The 


pacesetting approach can leave (others) feeling pushed too hard by the leader’s relentless 
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demands.”!? This weakness can infect the entire culture with low morale, mistrust, and co- 
dependence on the leader. 

Participating in the gracious work of the Triune God means that real change is possible. 
If I know that I suffering from this need to prove my competency, I can train myself to act and 
respond in ways that are different from what comes naturally. I can actually grow in becoming a 
better leader. Humility happens to be one of the chief Christian virtues that will help eliminate 
this need to prove my competency to others. Dallas Willard explains, 

I can, while not “on the spot” retrain my thinking by study and meditation on 

Christ and on the teachings of Scripture about God,...I can also help my thinking 

and my feelings by deep reflection on the nature and bitter outcome of the 

standard human way in such situations,...I can also practice explicitly “self- 

sacrificial” actions in other, less demanding situations,... I can learn about and 

meditate upon the lives of well-known “saints,”... I can earnestly and repeatedly 


pray that God will directly work in my inner being to change the things there that 
will enable me to obey his Son.!? 


These and other means are all available for us to participate in this work of transformation. The 
problem for us is not the means of grace. The problem and challenge for us is the commitment 
to fight against our fallen nature and participate with the Spirit in our spiritual formation. The 
real problem, Willard concludes, is with the lack of intention to really seek to be transformed. 
Vision, intention, and means all reinforce one another, which underlies the structure of 
this entire project. This cohort experience was designed to hold up a strong vision of Christlike 
leadership and humility. The participants were to be constantly reminded of the grace and 
initiative of God working through His Spirit to bring about the work. Similarly, the importance 


of intention being realized through repeated opportunities to renew commitment and decision 


12. Daniel Goleman, Richard E. Boyatzis, and Annie McKee, Primal Leadership: Realizing the Power of 
Emotional Intelligence (Boston, MA: Harvard Business School Press, 2002), 72. 


13. Willard, Renovation of the Heart, 90-91. 
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was a design feature considered crucial for success. Third, it has been my deeply held belief that 
the formation of transparent community was another critical aspect of how humility would be 
formed in the cohort participants. The well-informed practice of spiritual disciplines, chosen by 
the participant, was equally foundational for seeking transformation. Finally, Scripture and 
prayer were the backbone of reinforcing the vision and relying on God’s power to accomplish 
His work. 

Calling for Commitment 

Praying and Sharing 

Ihave stated my firm conviction that spiritual formation is, first and foremost, the gracious 
work of God. This project has been done in response to the grace and call of God on my life. 
There was only one way to form this cohort, which was by praying for wisdom and insight into 
who to ask to participate. It was the process of praying that led me to focus on inviting people in 
their 20-40’s, who demonstrated commitment to Christ, and were not currently active in any 
formal discipleship, to be those invited. As I prayed and identified people, I had initial 
conversations and asked them to pray. I shared a general sense of my vision and raised the bar of 
expectation with them that I was going to invite them into an intensive period of discipleship. 

I talked with eleven people: two couples, three single males, and three men and one woman 
(whom were all married, but did not include their spouses). The youngest was a single male at 
twenty-seven and the oldest was a married man who is forty-eight. Vocationally the group of 
invitees consisted of: 

e A vice-principal 
e Small business owner and ministry leader 
Vice-president of a large construction company 
A project lead for an engineering firm and a former officer in the U.S. Navy 


A lead engineer with his company as well as youth leader 
Youth Pastor 
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Principal and past children’s ministry director 

Doctoral student in engineering and past youth leader 

Construction worker and worship team leader 

A mother and children’s ministry leader 

Former director of Children’s ministry and pastoral candidate with ECO 


All but the small business owner earned a bachelor’s degree, with three having advanced degrees 


and a fourth was working towards a Master of Arts in Theology. 


Formal Invitation 
In wanting to set a high bar of expectation as well as provide an opportunity for intention to be 
exercised through active decision, I sent the following formal invitation to the group. 


Dear ; 


Ihave talked with most of you about this project over the last number of months and am finally at 
the place where I am ready to make this formal and official. 


I would like to invite you to prayerfully consider joining with me in a Christian learning cohort. 
Attached to this email is a seven-page explanation describing in detail the goal of the cohort. I 
have asked you because you are either in a place of leadership or I believe have the gifts and 
ability to grow into being a leader. This leading may be in your field of work, it may be in the 
home, it may be in the church, and it may be a combination of those areas. 


I believe that intentionality is the best way to make progress. Until you have a plan, dreaming is 
just wishful thinking. As we begin to work a plan we have started on the road to actual progress. 
My plan is ambitious. I want us to learn together how to become better leaders, who at the same 
time become humble leaders. For followers of Christ the exercise of leadership is always an issue 
of discipleship—a mean by which we can grow-up into Christian maturity. 


As you read through the explanation which is basically a prolonged introduction, I am looking for 
people who are interested in a practical, rigorous, and life changing experience. I also imagine it 
to be a context where we would form impactful friendships as we seek to grow in our relationship 
with Christ, our character, and our leadership skills. 


From a commitment stand point, it means committing to 45 weeks of meeting once a week for 
hour to an hour and a half, and be open to doing one and sometimes two hours of homework in 
preparation for the meeting. In many ways we will function like any small group focused on 
discipleship, but my hope is that we will engage in such a way that we will all experience a 
profound process of transformation that deepens our commitment to Christ and changes the way 
we live and lead. 


Please read through the description and prayerfully seek the Lord’s call to engage in this group. If 
you can let me know by May 7th if you are interested in attending a time to gather with the others 
who are interested, I will then look to set up a time for a meeting where we can discuss more 
specifics of the when, where, and how we will work this into our schedules. It would be my hope 
that we could get started in the summer but will become a group decision for those who feel called 
to take this journey. 


Blessings in Christ, Ralph Kieneker 
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Attached to this invitation was a seven page explanation of the cohort experience (see Appendix 
D). 
A Taste of Community 

Two of the people shared with me their surprise that when they prayed, they heard a definite 
word that now wasn’t the time for them to commit to this cohort. The remaining invitees 
accepted an invitation to come to the dinner, so we could talk about the logistics of our cohort 
experience. Later that week, the couple that consisted of the Doctoral candidate and the school 
principal called with exciting but sad news. He had been accepted as a post-doctorate fellow at 
MIT and would be leaving in September for one year. They graciously shared that their only 
disappointment in leaving was the inability to be part of the cohort experience. 

For the initial meeting, I felt it was important to set a bar of expectation of the cohort 
experience. We met in the evening at my home. It was a festive dinner. We sat around a large 
round table. We spent the first hour socializing and eating. I then shared with them my vision 
for the cohort experience. I emphasized the importance of experiencing “life-together,” having 
the learning environment be more than a classroom and that it would be one where all would 
share in the learning process. After casting an initial vision of my own hopes and dreams, I 
asked people to share their willingness to consider being part of this cohort experience. There 
were four common elements in all their answers. 


e Serious engagement in discipleship 
e Growing as a leader 

e Interest in humility and leadership 
e Community 


Two people shared that in coming to the dinner they were unsure if they had time in their 
schedule to make this commitment but upon experiencing the fellowship of the evening, the 


imparted vision, and other people’s sharing, they knew they couldn’t miss this opportunity. 
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In the end, the group decided to commence the cohort experience on August 15, 2018. 
Method of Evaluation 

Qualitative studies are suited to answer the question of “what” something is.‘ They 
focus on viewing experiences from the perspective of those involved, looking to understand 
attitudes and behaviors as they relate to the matter under investigation. Qualitative methodology 
of research utilizes observation, interview, and written documentation to assimilate its data for 
analysis. On the other hand, quantitative studies focus on how something works, its magnitude 
and effectiveness.'> Quantitative methods emphasize objective measurements and the 
statistical, mathematical, or numerical analysis of data collected, for example through 
polls, questionnaires, and surveys. Frederick Wertz notes, “In the history of the sciences that 
concern human mental life, great attention has been devoted to the rigorous procedures for 
measurement and quantitative analysis, and the qualitative/descriptive procedures have received 
far less attention.”'© Qualitative analysis is by definition more subjective and so has been far less 
utilized for research and even disparaged by hard-headed empiricists, but one of the great 
problems is assuming we know “what” something is. I believe this is one of the great problems 
with the biblical idea of humility. 

According to Peterson and Seligman, “attempts to measure humility have proved more 


difficult.”!’ Part of the problem is the reliability of self-reporting inventories. More significant, 


14. Frederick J. Wertz et al., Five Ways of Doing Qualitative Analysis: Phenomenological Psychology, 
Grounded Theory, Discourse Analysis, Narrative Research, and Intuitive Inquiry (New York: The Guilford Press, 
2011), 1. 
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in my opinion, is the underlying fuzziness on their understanding of humility. It is clear to 
Peterson and Seligman that humility is the absence of narcissism, self-enhancement, and 
defensiveness. It is less clear on how to state it positively and therefore measure it empirically.!* 
Further, they report that when it comes to cultivating humility, “we are not aware of formal 
interventions specifically designed to increase this virtue.”!” 

It is in the light of these considerations that I structured this project to be a qualitative analysis 
of a certain way to cultivate humility. Iam neither claiming it is the only way or even the best 
way. It was my desire to demonstrate that this project is what it claims to be, an actual path to 
cultivating this virtue. As such, I developed an evaluation form (See Appendix E) to gather 
written feedback. The form has both quantitative and qualitative questions. The purpose of the 
quantitative questions was to help sharpen the respondents’ written responses. These written 
responses were followed up with a group exit interview of the cohort experience. Finally, in 
analyzing the cohort experience, I have provided a summary observation of the 45 week 
experience in my conclusion. 

Expected Outcomes 

It was my expectation that this cohort experience would be a transformative experience. I 
expected that participants would recognize its value in helping them grow as disciples of Jesus, 
especially in relation to humility and Christlike leadership. In particular, I thought that the 
experience of accountable community would be an important catalyst in helping participants 
perceive actual growth. I expected that the biblical teaching on humility would transform the 


way participants understood this virtue and how to pursue it. I also anticipated that both the time 


18. Peterson and Seligman, Character Strengths and Virtues, 464. 
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learning leadership and sharing the practical struggle of leading would help each person grow as 
a leader. I anticipated that the practice of spiritual disciplines would prove difficult—forming 
new positive habits and eliminating bad habits is typically not easy. Finally, I expected that the 
practice of spiritual disciplines would help participants reach a new level of commitment in 


following Jesus. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


OUTCOMES 


When Jesus chose to start a movement to save the world, He invested His time, energy, 
and passion into a small group of twelve disciples. Who would guess from that humble 
beginning that Jesus would create the greatest movement for goodness, justice, love, and peace 
the world has ever seen? On closer inspection, however, it makes perfect sense. The way of 
Jesus is always personal and a matter of the heart, just as what ends up mattering most in our 
lives is those we love and the quality of our relationships. 

Christian small groups, oriented toward growing disciples of Jesus Christ, focus on 
personal intimacy and heart transformation. Choosing to form a leadership cohort was a simple 
attempt to follow the way of Jesus Christ. Who would guess that something as simple as 
committing to share life together with some friends for a couple of hours a week, where Jesus is 
the center,! could really lead to a transformation of heart and life? On closer inspection, 
however, something so humble seems to be the way of Jesus. 

Observations of the Cohort Experience 
One of the requirements of good leadership is helping to establish a healthy culture that 


promotes human flourishing.” The initial invitation dinner, with music, food, warm reception into 





1. Granted, some intentionality helps. Jesus shared more than a couple of hours, but with focus, 
commitment to being guided by His truth, seeking the Holy Spirit to transform us, and praying for one another, these 
regular but few hours can still have a huge impact on our hearts and minds. 


2. I have practiced the discipline of being part of a discipleship small group for twenty-eight years. Over 
the course of that time I have led groups, trained leaders and leader-coaches, directed congregation-wide small 
group ministries for more than a decade, and written curricula for two decades. If someone wanted to replicate this 
method of cultivating humility while lacking practical experience in leading a small group, I believe both basic 
training and on-going coaching would be required before attempting to form a group. 
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my home, laughter, and a vision to grow up together in Jesus was a good beginning. There was a 
two-and-a-half month gap between the invitation dinner and the first meeting. While not ideal, it 
was commonly agreed upon because of summer travel schedules. 

For the sake of the couple with young children, the group decided to meet at their house. 
Their home was warm, and they did a great job providing a hospitable environment. Trying to 
find a time that works can always be a challenge. I think the fact that from the outset this 
experience called for high commitment actually helped people work towards a solution, even if it 
was not always easy. Tuesday, from 8 to 10 PM, became our regular meeting time, even when it 
meant for most that they would have a shorter night’s sleep before work the next day. 

A normal meeting started with 15 to 20 minutes of informal sharing. This was followed 
by study and discussion of the night’s lesson for 75 to 80 minutes. It was helpful to have a set 
curriculum. Most lessons required people to have read and/or answered questions in advance. 
This enhanced the depth of conversation and the learning experience. We ended the meeting with 
prayer requests and group prayer. 

The group was able to progress through the typical stages of group bonding surprisingly 
quickly. This was due, at least in part, to some significant events (see below) that helped to 
accelerate bonding and transparency. 

Significant Events 
As the group leader, I knew that I was going to help set the temperature of the room when it 
came to warmth, intimacy, and sharing. The speed of the leader helps set the speed of the group. 
After our very first meeting, knowing that I wanted to help us move towards greater openness, I 
proposed that we begin the next seven meetings with one person sharing a little of their life story. 


While I led the way, the level of sharing of both pain and hardship by every participant was 
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profound. I do not believe any of us would have guessed the fellowship in similar suffering and 
challenges that we had each experienced. The simple statement, “tell us about your childhood,” 
became a shared joke, as the simple invitation helped form our community. 

Soon after we had finished sharing our stories, one of the members of the group 
experienced a medical emergency while out with his family. Both he and his wife were 
participants in the cohort. The precipitating issue led to a diagnosis of cancer. While it would 
have been understandable for them to bow out of the cohort experience, they chose to stay with 
the group as long as they could. The group became a Christian community. We prayed. We 
cared. We shared. The 45-week experience was stretched to 14 months. While they had more 
support, from family, church, and friends beyond our group, we were on this journey with them. 
Acts of serving love were offered and received. They have made it through the most difficult 
part of their battle with cancer, and it has transformed their family. They are closer to Jesus and 
their journey impacted everyone in the group; we have all been encouraged and strengthened in 
our faith in Jesus through them. 

Finally, a group that plays together stays together. In sharing life, it is not just the formal, 
but it is also in the informal times that we bond and learn to really know and trust one another. It 
became clear after sharing our stories that, as we studied together, we needed times of just being 
together in fellowship. This led to periodic game nights. It was in the course of competition, 
joking, and informality that real conflict and subsequent hurt feelings were experienced among 
group members. In the face of conflict, the group leaned into, sought forgiveness and 


reconciliation. It helped us reach a deeper level of authenticity and trust. 
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Summary 

It was Bernard of Clairvaux who recommended that a leader have a trusted community of 
fellow Christians to help remain faithful and humble in leadership. While I expected the 
fellowship to be a key part of the experience, I was personally struck by the way God works 
through community to form the character of Christ. This desire to grow together in Jesus is truly 
a means of grace. There was our part—gathering, sharing, studying, praying—but God was 
doing something more. Growth, healing, encouragement, and passion for Jesus were all reported 
as outcomes. 

If we ask and seek and knock, especially if the desire is to grow in humility, it is a prayer 
Jesus wants to answer. It was important to keep holding up the vision. What are we about? We 
have committed to grow. How are we doing it? Beyond all our striving is God. He wants to 
conform us and it may be through darkness and hardship, it may strip us bare at times, but it is 
worth it. Humiliation is not humility, but sometimes our pride needs to be humiliated. I saw 
change in every member of the group, something characterized as both movement towards 
humility but, more importantly, a growing love of Jesus Christ. 

Summary of Responses to the Concluding Evaluation Form 

At the conclusion of the 14-month experience, participants were asked to complete an 
evaluation form (see Appendix E) and then meet together to share responses and further insights 
about the experience. The tenor of the exit interview meeting was characteristically warm and 
positive. Over the fourteen months, the disparate group of people from across the congregation, 
who had little relational experience prior to this experience, was now a strong group of friends 


who valued and prioritized gathering as a group dedicated to growing together in Christ. 
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Humility 

From the group’s conception, the goal of growing in humility was presented as a focal 
concern for the cohort experience. When asked to rate how “this experience equipped you in 
understanding a biblical understanding of humility,” on a scale of 0 to 10, the mean value was 
8.08, and the median response was 8. This mean value may have been lower than others because 
this was the period when the participant with cancer was absent because of surgery and 
treatment; this was the only unit this participant missed. This provides important context in first 
recognizing that this was the second lowest numeric value given of the seven quantitative 
questions in the survey. Overall, people expressed appreciation and affirmation that they were 
equipped with a biblical understanding of humility, but it was not as strong as other parts of the 
experience. 

When asked to rate “how this experience equipped you in understanding how to pursue 
the virtue of humility,” on a scale of 0 to 10, the mean value was 8.25, with a median response of 
9. The absence of the member battling cancer is probably the major factor in dropping the mean 
value. Of the seven quantitative questions, this was the highest median value for any of the 
responses. This is good indication that this experience helped people have a clearer idea of how 
to cultivate humility. 

Qualitatively, when asked to provide “a biblical understanding of humility,” the 
participants consistently stated answers that were congruent with the working definition 
presented through this research project. Five of the responses affirmed humility about serving 
and loving others. While one person clearly stated humility is “the practice of putting other 
needs before your own’, there is the consistent theme both through written and verbal responses 


from all participants of understanding humility as a “practice” and a “way of acting” more than 
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what “one feels about oneself.” One person affirmed that humility is not thinking of yourself as 
being less than others. While another person affirmed it’s okay to be a “strong person and not 
have to grovel to make everyone happy but also know that your strength comes from who you 
are in Christ.” 

I concluded that there were two major factors that led to the cohort affirming the value of 
the experience in equipping them in “understanding how to pursue the virtue of humility.” First, 
and most importantly, the work we did in studying and practicing spiritual disciplines helped 
everyone see and experience the power spiritual habits can have in transforming character. 
Second, in sharing about our progress in practicing specific habits, I was always very open and 
clear in how my practices were intended to cultivate humility. 

Overall, I believe that this cohort experience helped participants establish a deeper and 
richer understanding of the biblical idea of humility. It is very encouraging to see the high 
median value of how this cohort experience helped them understand how to pursue the virtue of 
humility. At the same time, there were some factors that weakened the project’s focus on 
humility, which may have impacted the later portions of the project. First, we were slated to 
begin our study of humility at week 22. Inclement weather and cancer broke up the consistency 
of meeting, and also impacted attendance (which was usually very high). The unit on humility 
was the only one seriously impacted by either of these issues. Second, this unit followed the unit 
where each person had prepared a Bible lesson on an aspect of biblical leadership. I chose to 
follow the same model used by the participants, wanting to affirm the method and their work. I 
think that had I prepared written materials, where participants had studied the passages 
beforehand with background information and questions, this would have helped strengthen this 


section of the cohort experience. Third, while I think this experience proves that this cohort 
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experience is a valid path for cultivating humility, when it came time to practicing spiritual 

disciplines, I was the only person who structured a personal rule intentionally trying to cultivate 

humility. I will discuss this in more detail in my report on “Spiritual Growth” (below). 
Leadership 

When asked to rate how well “this experience equipped you in understanding a biblical 
understanding of leadership,” on a scale of 0 to 10, the mean value was 8.5 and the median 
response was 8. Their written responses in defining a biblical understanding of leadership were 
more disparate than their responses for humility. Thus, while the participants evidenced a less 
consistent description for leadership than humility, the relative value of helping them understand 
leadership was higher than humility. 

Qualitatively, when asked to define a “biblical understanding of leadership,” each 
response, while more varied than those for humility, was drawn from different aspects of training 
that occurred through the cohort experience. This seems to clearly indicate that the cohort 
experience effected positive change in their understanding of biblical leadership. It also seemed 
to influence their understanding of how leadership and humility are to be joined together. This is 
evidenced in three of the respondents’ answers when they included the idea of “servant/serve,” 
with the clearest example stating, “A good leader leads with a servant’s heart. No task is beneath 
him and not holding his position over others.” When asked, however, to name the top five 
characteristics of good leadership, only two participants named humility/humble in their top five. 
The influence of the Real-Life Discipleship Training Manual’ is evidenced in two other 
participants, as they described biblical leadership as “being able to identify the next incremental 


step each person needs to take” and “mentoring and guiding others in the way that draws them to 





3 Jim Putman et al., Real-Life Discipleship Training Manual (Colorado Springs, CO: NavPress, 2010). 
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Christ.” Likewise, another participant affirmed the importance of a leader being “transparent,” 
both the language and a point of emphasis from Robinson’s Incarnate Leadership*. In the exit 
interview, there was affirmation and appreciation for all three written resources (Real-Life 
Discipleship Training Manual, Incarnate Leader, and the Overcoming the Dark Side of 
Leadership”). Finally, I think there are two reasons leadership was ranked higher than humility. 
First, we spent considerable more time studying and discussing leadership. Second, and I 
believe even more significant, each person was given the opportunity to develop and lead a 
biblical lesson on leadership. 
Spiritual Growth 

When asked to rate how “this experience helped you grow as a follower of Jesus Christ,” 
on a scale of 0 to 10, the mean value was 8.33 and the median response was 8.5. As indicated by 
the median response, the mean value was pulled down by one respondent’s rating of 6, which 
was the lowest score given on any of the quantitative questions by any of the respondents. A 
second question asked respondents to rate on a scale of 0 to 10 how “this experience equipped 
you in understanding spiritual disciplines and character formation.” The mean value was 8.75 
and the median response was 8.5. A third questions asked respondents to rate how “this cohort 
experience challenged me to form spiritual habits and pursue maturity in Christ,” on a scale of 0 
to 10; the mean value was 8.42 and the median value was 8.5. Finally, a fourth question asked 


respondents to rate on a scale of 0 to 10, “I am practicing spiritual habits that are helping me 


4. William Robinson, Incarnate Leadership: Five Leadership Lessons from the Life of Jesus (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2009). 


5. Gary McIntosh and Samuel D. Rima, Overcoming the Dark Side of Leadership: How to Become an 
Effective Leader by Confronting Potential Failures, Rev. ed. (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 2007). 
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grow as a leader and follower of Jesus Christ.” The mean value was 7.41 and the median 
response was 7.75. These were the lowest values given for any of quantitative questions. 
Qualitatively, when asked to identify “one or two specific things you would point as 
signs of growth and maturity because of committing to be part of this cohort,” respondents 
provided specific and positive examples. The most consistent response focused on the 
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experience of Christian community: “care of the group,” “relationships more important than 
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results and accomplishments,” “committed fellowship,” and “a group of people to be 
accountable” were all mentioned by different participants. Second, the value of growing and 
learning with high expectation on participation was also cited as significant. The participation 
was marked not just by transparency but also that people had done their homework, which not 
only evidenced shared commitment but also deeper discussions. The study of spiritual disciplines 
and the process of putting them into practice were not only highly rated but were a significant 
part of the discussion during the exit interview. There were complications and frustration as far 
as how as a group we fell short in practicing and encouraging one another to form the spiritual 
disciplines into habits. In writing and discussion, the group identified the issue of bad timing. 
After the group had read and discussed Willard’s The Spirit of the Disciplines, and then 
established their own “rule,” they were going to start living into the practices. The problem of 
timing was that summer was soon upon us and our meeting schedule became much more 
sporadic. While everybody started well, without encouragement and accountability, the good 
start fizzled for many into inconsistency and failure to practice their rule. Thus, the lowest 
quantitative score was directly related to this experience. 


As mentioned above, I was the only person who structured my rule with an expressed 


desire to cultivate humility. This needs to be unpacked. In the course of our discussion of 
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Willard’s Spirit of the Disciplines and the chapter by Ortberg on developing a personal rule, I 
experienced a growing conviction. I finally shared this conviction. As they considered forming 
their rule and trying on some spiritual habits, this should be done prayerfully and following the 
Spirit’s guidance. I shared that just because I felt called to cultivate humility, this should not 
dictate where the Holy Spirit was leading them to focus their habits. While I believe this advice 
was the right decision, it left open the possibility that they would not specifically seek to 
cultivate humility. In the end, I was the only one who specifically focused on forming habits to 
cultivate humility. It is possible that one of the factors that contributed to this was that the unit 
on forming a “biblical understanding of humility” was adversely affected by inconsistent 
meetings and attendance coupled with the absence of written materials. It is also possible that 
the way I structured the cohort may have impacted this outcome. I intentionally chose a group of 
people, most of whom, had received little or no formal discipleship in the past. This created a 
possibility that at this point of decision, where the participants were going to seek the Spirit’s 
guidance in focusing their spiritual disciplines, humility might not become the main focus. 
Possible support for this can be seen in the fact that many of the participants focused their 
attention on foundational disciplines of prayer and Bible reading, which was perhaps a greater 
need at this point in their journey. 

Finally, the entire group expressed their desire for continued growth in the practice of 
spiritual disciplines. In the course of the exit interview, I was not only informed that the group 
was going to continue meeting, but they had decided they wanted to lean into forming 


accountable community and continue growing in the practice of spiritual disciplines. 
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Cohort Experience 
There was no quantitative question asking about the cohort experience as a whole. 

Instead, the survey ended with four open-ended questions to allow people to share whatever they 
felt needed to be shared. From their responses, it is clear that the biggest perceived value of this 
cohort experience was the experience of Christian community. Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s insight, 
“the physical presence of other Christians is a source of incomparable joy and strength in the 
believer,”° was proved true in our fellowship. When asked, “if you had to it over again, would 
you have made this commitment to be part of this experience, why or why not,” the unanimous 
and overwhelming enthusiastic response was “Yes”, “Yes”, Yes!”, “Absolutely”, “100%”, and 
“Definitely”. It was not simply the value of friendships in the group, but also the perceived 
growth in their relationship with Jesus Christ that made this cohort experience significant. 

Outcomes from Forming a Discipleship-oriented Cohort for Cultivating Humility and 

Leadership 
Observed Impact 
As soon as we started sharing our life stories with authenticity and vulnerability (weeks 

2-9) including wounds and difficulties we had all faced, I was excited about the possibilities of 
how God could use this group to help catalyze growth in each of our lives. While the battle with 
cancer could have broken the group, it actually drew us closer together. Humility, of course, 
helps with this. Humility helps train us to serve, “Of course we will serve, flex, accommodate, 
and help”. Gathering to help the family as they struggled with cancer, work, kids, and inclement 


weather, shoveling snow was experienced as privilege and joy, as well as fun and fellowship. 





6. Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Life Together & Prayerbook of the Bible, trans. Daniel W. Bloesch and James H. 
Burtness, Volume 5, Dietrich Bonhoeffer Works (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 2005), 29. 
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We saw growth not just in study and disciplines, but people expressed emotional and 
spiritual healing, increased passion for Jesus, clarity of purpose, and faith in God’s faithfulness. 
While the other participants did not form habits to pursue humility, they did form a solid biblical 
understanding of humility. The focus on growing as leaders was also important and impactful. 
A stay-at-home mom could be encouraged and reminded that she was providing essential 
leadership and even think through how her leadership in the home might be impacted by certain 
dysfunctions or be helping form humility. Issues of leadership in the workplace were given a 
safe place to share frustrations, discuss ideas, and pray for one another. 

As the only participant who intentionally directed the formation of a “personal rule” 
towards cultivating humility, I can affirm that this leadership cohort project can be a valid path 
for pursuing humility. Again, I believe if we really ask for and pursue humility, this is a prayer 
that God wants to answer in our lives. At the same time, I am more convinced than ever that this 
sort of intentional discipleship-oriented small group experience, which holds up a biblically 
faithful vision, calls for decision, keeps in step with the Spirit, and is informed by Scripture and 
tradition, will work to form Christ in His people whether it is love, joy, peace, humility, 
kindness, gentleness, self-control, grace, or faith. 

Report on Anticipated Outcomes 

It was my expectation this would be a transformative experience, with participants 
affirming the positive value of this experience helping them grow as disciples of Jesus Christ. 
This was enthusiastically the case. I also anticipated that trying to create accountable community 
would be an important catalyst for perceived growth. I think my findings help to support this 
anticipation with qualification. We failed to become as accountable to the degree originally 


envisioned, especially with regard to the formation of habits. At the same time, there was an 
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overall culture of accountability. Everyone took seriously participation, sharing, preparation, 
and trying to live what we were learning. I expected that the biblical teaching on humility would 
transform participants’ understanding of the virtue and how to pursue it. I would say this project 
demonstrates this to be mostly true. The participants’ working definitions support that they now 
have a deeper and richer understanding of the biblical idea of humility. Their expressed answers 
also indicate that they have a clear idea how to cultivate humility, but because participants did 
not practice habits with the expressed desire to cultivate humility there is less qualitative data to 
answer this question more definitively. I also anticipated that this experience would help us 
grow as leaders. I think this was proved as well, but again the evidence was a qualitative 
assessment, helping to answer that this leadership cohort model is a fruitful path for cultivating 
leadership. 

Finally, as anticipated, the practice of spiritual disciplines proved difficult but the practice 
helped people reach a new level of commitment in following Jesus. Something that I did not 
anticipate was just how profound the experience of Christian community is for making this 
experience work. Yes the content is important; but it is when the Word is made flesh, when the 
Spirit breathes His Word into our hearts, when we experience the unity of being the family of 
God that ultimately we move from studying merely written words to become living epistles.’ 

Further Research 

As I reflect on what I have learned, it seems to me that this research project presents two 
significant paths with many possibilities for future research. On the more academic side of this 
project, I think it is obvious that more work can be done in pursuing a biblical understanding of 


humility. For example, is Dickson correct that a major shift occurs between the OT conception 





7. Paul writes in 2 Cor 3:3, “You show that you are a letter from Christ, the result of our ministry, written 
not with ink but with the Spirit of the living God, not on tablets of stone but on tablets of human hearts.” 
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of humility and the NT idea expressed in the fapeinos word group? Can it be conclusively 
shown that the honor-shame culture is the requisite lens to interpret the biblical idea of humility? 
Moving forward into Christian tradition, was the eremitic tradition truly influential for shifting 
the focus of tapeinos away from its NT social application to a more subjective perception (i.e. 
how I think about myself)? The other major path has to do with cultivating humility. As a 
qualitative study, I was trying to conclude if this is a valid path to cultivate humility. This 
opened up a whole host of possibilities on how to refine this path and improve its impact 
utilizing quantitative methodologies. 
Conclusion 

From the outset of this project, I had a strong conviction that a discipleship-oriented 
cohort experience could be constructed to help cultivate humility. With the standard modern 
definition of humility—a low view of one’s importance—my conviction has the appearance of 
either undermining the very pursuit of humility or indicating why I so desperately need it. My 
confidence in finding a path to cultivate humility, however, has never been in myself, which, in 
one sense, seems to support the common definition of humility. My confidence has always been 
in my conviction that the Spirit of Jesus Christ wants to form in us His humility, His mindset. 

As I started down this path, I quickly came to realize that my working definition of 
humility was deficient. How can Paul claim humility and still be humble? How can praus and 
tapeinos be synonymous, when the first was seen as a virtue and the latter was an anti-virtue? 
Why have I not heard more about the importance of understanding the Greco-Roman honor- 
shame culture when interpreting the NT? As I began to form my working definition of humility, 
I realized that the biblical mindset of humility is not focused on how we think about ourselves 


but how it motivates us to take loving actions. As I coupled this biblical understanding with the 
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wisdom of monasticism, the insights of spiritual formation, and leadership literature, I saw a 
clear path for us to walk towards biblical humility. 

At the same time, I think I have become more humble or maybe the better word is 
tempered in my expectations. There may be other paths that could be even better for cultivating 
humility. The progress is going to be slow; this is a life’s work. Even if a leader does not 
intentionally try to cultivate humility, there is a good possibility humility will be formed because 
leadership is humiliating. Again, humiliation is not the same as biblical humility, but it can lead 
to authentic humility. At the same time, I am also convinced that cultivating biblical humility 
will have a greater likelihood if we are intentional in pursuing it. Notice, I qualified it as 
“biblical humility.” One of my strongest convictions coming out of this project is the need for 
the Church to hear the call to humility as a way of acting in love that overturned the honor-shame 
culture of the ancient world and trained God’s people to a new way of being. 

I believe that if we raise up this kind of humble leadership, the church will inevitably 
move back into its proper position. The position is captured by a Master (Great One), who knew 
that all authority and power had been given to Him. So what did Jesus do with His power and 
privilege? He stood up from the table and raised Himself to His full height. He then took off 
His outer clothes. In appearance, Jesus identified as a slave. What is more, He wrapped a towel 
around His waist and took the lowest position in the household, and then He washed the feet of 
His followers. Nothing like this had ever been done in all of human history. These words are to 


all who would follow Him, “Do you understand what I have done for you?’””® 





8. Jn 13:12. 
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“No, I really did not understand,” that is my answer. There was too much time and 
history for me to comprehend what He was really doing. Then again, even Peter and the others 
did not understand, at least not right away. 

“You call me ‘Rabbi’ and ‘Lord’ and that is correct, for it is what Iam. Now that I, your 
Lord and ‘Great One’ have washed your feet, you also should wash one another’s feet.”? J want 
you to follow my leadership. I want you to exist in my ways. “I have set you an example that you 
should do just as I have done for you. Amen and Amen.”!° This is really important so listen to 
what I am saying. “No servant is greater than his master, nor is a messenger greater than the one 


who sent him. Now if you know these things, you will be blessed if you do them.”!! 


9. Jn 13:13-14. 
10. Jn 13:15-16a. 
11. Jn 13:16b-17. 
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APPENDIX A: EXPLANATION OF AND SUMMARY OF A SURVEY FOR 
ESTABLISHNIG BASELINE ASSUMPTIONS OF LEADERSHIP AND HUMILITY IN MY 
MINISTRY CONTEXT 


In setting up the survey, I was looking to test the following hypothesis: While humility is 
an essential quality for Christian leaders, I believe that when Christians are asked to think about 
the key qualities of leadership, humility will be a character trait de-emphasized, under-valued, 
and even forgotten. Further, when asked how to grow in humility people will be at even more of 
a loss as to how to become a more humble leader like our Lord Jesus. 

I utilized the work of Ammerman to help formulate demographic and leadership variable 
questions.! I also utilized the on-line resource Survey Monkey that enabled me to shape the 
survey in ways that were advantageous in trying to test my hypothesis. In particular, because I 
was attempting to determine people’s basic assumptions about the key qualities and 
characteristics of leadership and humility, it meant that I needed to ask open-ended questions that 
avoided biasing people towards my expected conclusions. At the same time, because opened- 
ended questions provide no real control over answers, I decided to follow these questions with 
more directive questions that would introduce the idea that humility could be a key characteristic 
of leadership. I wanted to make sure that people had the opportunity to willfully affirm or reject 
humility as a key characteristic of leadership. The problem with this approach is that, as the 
questions unfold and people begin to see that there are a number of questions that deal 
specifically with humility, this has the opportunity to prompt people to change previous answers, 
especially if respondents feel like “humility” might be the desired answer. In setting up the 
survey through this on-line resource I was able to control the survey presentation. After people 
completed a page, they were unable to go back and change their answers. In preparing 
respondents to fill out the survey this was clearly explained: 

“Some of the questions are open-ended while others will require you to choose 

between selected choices. Once you leave a given page you will be unable to go 

back in the survey and change your answers. For all the questions I am only 

asking for you to provide a thoughtful but immediate response. ”” 

This format gave me greater freedom to cast a broader net in seeking to get people’s unbiased 
assumptions on leadership and humility, so that I was able to contrast not only people’s thoughts 
concerning leadership and humility but also pastoral leadership, the leadership exercised by 
Jesus in the gospels, as well as the way Jesus demonstrated humility. It was this feature that 
enabled me to gather data that I believe can be used to analyze and consider reasonable 
justification for future research into people’s bias on leadership in the church being impacted by 
a secular/sacred divide. 

Finally, I thought it was important to investigate not only people’s assumptions about the 
positive qualities of a leader but also the negative characteristics that become pitfalls to good 
leadership. Since arrogance, pride, narcissism and selfishness are all examples of characteristics 
that are antithetical to humility, I wanted to see if there was any statistically significant 
difference between people associating humility as a key characteristic of good leadership and the 


1. Nancy Tatom Ammerman, Studying Congregations: A New Handbook (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 


1998). 


2. To see the survey go to Appendix A. 
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corresponding emphasis on avoiding these negative pitfalls. Again, if more respondents 
identified these characteristics as pitfalls and fewer respondents identified humility as essential 
for good leadership, while it does not directly prove my hypothesis I would argue that it does 
provide support. 


The Survey (see Appendix B) 

The survey consisted of sixteen questions. The first six questions were standard 
demographic and leadership involvement variables to help establish a profile for the participants. 
Included in the demographics were gender, age, education and vocation. Also included were two 
questions to see if people self-identified as having personal experience in leadership either 
through “Work” or “Church/Community” involvement. 

The second section was titled “Leadership Questions.” [Each question was presented on 
a separate page of the survey; after completing a page it was not possible to go back and change 
the answer. The first three questions were open-ended and progressed from asking people’s 
opinions on the “TOP FIVE CHARACTERISTICS” of a good leader, of a good pastor, and 
finally of Jesus Christ. The next question asked people to “CHOOSE FIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS” from a list of 21 characteristics that they thought were important for 
effective leadership. In trying to avoid biasing people’s answers I chose to utilize John 
Maxwell’s best-selling book on leadership, The 21 Indispensable Qualities of a Leader.> (As 
one indicator towards supporting my hypothesis, this leadership expert omitted humility as one 
of the 21 “Indispensable” qualities of a leader.) I chose to replace “servanthood” with humility 
in the list of 21 characteristics, as it was the only choice among his selection that is arguably 
close to the concept of humility. The next two questions took the same approach of beginning 
with an open-ended question followed by a multiple choice question, asking this time what 
people thought were the “TOP THREE CHARACTERISTICS” that are detrimental to good 
leadership. In taking the same approach in trying to avoid biasing people towards answers that 
would support my hypothesis, I utilized two resources to compile a negative list, Overcoming the 
Dark Side of Leadership? by Gary McIntosh and Samuel D. Rima and Primal Leadership” by 
Daniel Goleman, Richard Boyatzis, and Annie McKee. In that both of these works represent 
careful examinations of negative characteristics of leadership, I believed they provided a broad 
range of options to capture the major character pitfalls to good leadership. Unlike Maxwell’s 
book, where I needed to add “Humility” to the list, these works not only identified pride but 
provided a cluster of coordinating categories that more accurately represented the opposite of 
humility (i.e., pride, arrogance, narcissism, and selfishness) among the list of 18 negative 
characteristics. Where I chose to eliminate servanthood as a competing category with humility 
in the list of positive characteristics, I intentionally chose to create a broader antonymic category 
(pride, arrogance, narcissism, and selfishness). My reasoning is that by providing a category 
with a larger fuzzy boundary this would capture a more accurate assessment for determining the 
opposite of humility. Further, if this antonymic category is identified by respondents among top 
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characteristics that could impair good leadership then it could be reasonably argued that seeking 
the opposite character trait of humility would increase recognition that humility is essential for 
achieving good leadership. The final question of this section utilized the same 21 essential 
characteristics for good leadership as the earlier question but asked people to “CHOOSE FIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS” that best represent Jesus as presented in the gospels. By including this 
question it was my hope both to provide a comparison between people’s general perception of 
good leadership with their perception of the leadership of Jesus. It would also help provide the 
same opportunity to see when prompted with “humility” as a choice how many people would 
consider it one of the top characteristics of Jesus as well as provide possible data to consider a 
secular/sacred bias. 

The final section was titled “Leadership and Humility.” I started with two multiple 
choice questions where possible brief definitions of humility were provided. These 16 different 
definitions were gathered from modern dictionary usage, philosophical literature both critical and 
salutary, and ancient connotations reflective of the Greco-Roman world in Jesus’ day that were 
decidedly negative. The first question asked people to mark all the definitions that 
“APPROPRIATELY DESCRIBE” the idea of humility and the second asked the same in 
reference to Jesus of Nazareth. I ended the survey with this open-ended question: “What advice 
would you give to a leader who wanted to be humble but didn't want to become prideful in their 
humility?” I intentionally avoided putting any parameters on the length of response. I also 
phrased the question in this specific way so as to tip my hand just a little that aspiring to humility 
has been seen to be quite challenging. The survey allowed people to input as much or as little 
information as possible. This was again important towards testing my hypothesis. 

Since the goal of this survey was to provide statistical information that would help 
establish a base-line of understanding people’s attitudes towards the intersection of leadership 
and humility in my current ministry context, I decided to cast my net across the entire adult 
population of the congregation as well as among peers in ministry with whom I have personal 
relationship. I ended up sending an email that invited 380 people in our congregation and 
another 33 current pastoral practitioners. I emailed the invitation through Survey Monkey on 
December 15, 2016. One of the downfalls of this method is that people received an email from 
“Survey Monkey” instead of from my own account. It reported that six of the emails bounced 
backed and so were never received. Only two people opted out of the survey, but the service did 
not inform me on how many people actually opened the emails. I did hear from a number of 
people that the email was filtered into their junk mail because it originated from Survey Monkey. 
In the end, I received a total of 102 responses, with seven responses coming from current pastors 
and 95 coming from the congregation. 


Survey Analysis (See Appendix C for statistics and charts, and Appendix D for a 
compilation of responses to open-ended questions.) 
1. Demographics and Leadership Involvement 

Of the 102 respondents of the survey roughly 53% were women and 47% men; this is 
representative of our congregation (Appendix C, Q1). The age of respondents was more 
weighted towards the age range of 45 to 74 years (Appendix C, Q2). While this is somewhat 
reflective our congregation, it is weighted a little more heavily than is representative of the 
congregation. This variance could have a number of factors including that only email was used 
instead of other forms of social media and text messaging as a way to invite responses. 
Education was an accurate representation of the congregation with 82% of respondents having 
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attained at least a bachelor’s degree and, of those, 44% have also attained a master’s degree or 
higher (Appendix C, Q3). Somewhat surprising but also encouraging for the purpose of the 
survey was 82% of respondents self-identified as having exercised leadership responsibilities 
through their work and 85% through participation through the local church or in the some other 
community organization, indicating greater insight based on first-hand experience. 

With only seven pastoral-practitioners responding, I concluded that this represented too small 
a sample size to justify analyzing their responses separately. I have chosen to incorporate their 
responses within the total sample group and view these findings as more generalized results. 
2. Questions on Leadership 

For the first leadership question, 98 of the respondents answered the open-ended question 
providing input on the “TOP FIVE CHARACTERISTICS” of good leadership (Appendix D, 
Q7). This means that there was a total of 490 responses given. Out of those 490 responses 
“humble/humility” only accounted for 13 responses, representing only 2.65% of possible 
answers and only 13% of respondents identified “humble/humility” as one of their top five 
characteristics. For the same question as applied to pastoral leaders, out of 475 total responses 
“humble/humility” only accounted for 10 responses, representing only 2.05% of possible 
answers and only 10.5% of respondents identified “humble/humility” as one of their top five 
characteristics (Appendix D, Q8). For the same question applied to Jesus of Nazareth, out of 470 
total responses, “humble/humility” only accounted for 21 responses, representing only 4.47% or 
possible answers and 22.3% of total respondents. Across the entire sample group 
“humble/humility” was not significantly represented, with the surprising reality that fewer 
respondents identified “humble/humility” as a top characteristic for pastoral leadership than for 
the more general category of leadership. At the same time, it is not surprising that more people 
identified “humble/humility” as a quality characteristic of Jesus’ leadership. 

When I contrast the response from the open-ended questions with the set of directed 
questions, where people were asked to choose from a list of 21 characteristics, a real shift occurs 
towards identifying humility as a top characteristic. The first directed question asked people to 
“CHOOSE FIVE CHARACTERISTICS” that are most important for effective leadership. 
Humility represented the second highest characteristic chosen, with 54.3% of respondents 
identifying humility. This is a shift of almost 52%. When we then look at the responses to the 
same set of characteristics to describe the leadership of Jesus, humility becomes the top choice 
with 71% of people choosing it as one of their five choices, representing a shift of almost 67% 
and out-distancing the next two choices of “character” and “relationships” by 12%. 

When we contrast positive characteristics with the open-ended questions for the “TOP 
THREE CHARACTERISTICS” that people identified as detrimental to good leadership, out of 
279 total responses the antonymic category (arrogance, pride, narcissism and selfishness) 
accounted for 77 responses, representing 27.6% of possible answers and 72.8% of respondents. 
Just as providing a list of possible characteristics increased people’s identification of humility so 
introducing a list of detrimental characteristics increased respondent’s identification of 
humility’s antonymic category (arrogance, narcissism, pride, and selfishness). In choosing three 
detrimental qualities, out of a total of 279 total responses the antonymic category accounted for 
116 responses. This means that at least a fourth of respondents felt that two of these antithetical 
qualities of leadership needed to be listed in their top three answers. 

3. Questions on Humility 

The first question of this section asked people to mark (from a list of 16 possible 

definitions) all the definitions that people attribute to the concept of humility. Seven of the 
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definitions are clearly negative, three can be identified as neutral, and the remaining six are 
clearly positive. Relatively few respondents selected the clearly negative definitions. Out of the 
seven negative definitions, two (not impressive and insignificant) were chosen by three 
respondents. Three of the negative definitions (a person of low rank or birth, not self-assured, 
not valuable) were chosen by only two respondents each. The final two negative definitions (low 
self-esteem, not confident) were only chosen by one respondent each. The three neutral 
definitions were also unpopular, with only five respondents identifying humility with “not 
assertive”, 11 identifying humility with “submissive”, and 26 identifying humility with “a person 
who does not think highly of themselves.” The six positive definitions were all very popular, 
ranging from 65 up to the top definition, where 89 respondents identified humility with “a person 
who does not consider themselves better than others.” 

This same question was repeated but with reference to Jesus. Interestingly, the responses 
to the definitions were more varied. Six of the negative definitions were very unpopular, with no 
respondents agreeing that “not valuable” and “not confident” describes Jesus. Only one 
respondent out of 91 agreed that “low self-esteem” and “not self-assured” described Jesus. Only 
two respondents agreed with “insignificant” and only eleven respondents agreed with “not 
impressive” as a way to describe Jesus. For the other two negative definitions there was a 
significant increase, with 34% of respondents agreeing with “submissive” and 46% agreeing that 
Jesus was “a person of low rank or birth”. Of the three neutral definitions, two were almost 
identical to how people answered the previous answer, with 5% of respondents agreeing with 
“not assertive” and 24% agreeing with “a person who does not think highly of themselves”, 
while nearly three times the number of respondents at 34% agreed that Jesus was “submissive”. 
All of the positive definitions were popular but clearly not as popular as when applied to the 
word humility. For example, only 64% agreed that “virtue” and “a person who does not consider 
themselves better than others” applied to Jesus. A little higher number were “not proud” at 71% 
and “not arrogant” at 85%, while the two most popular choices were “selfless” at 91% and an 
“attitude of service” at 98%. 

The final question of this section was open-ended, inviting people to give advice on how 
to help someone called to lead to be humble “without becoming prideful in their humility.” 
Ninety people provided responses to this question. Their responses are hard to quantify. As 
mentioned earlier, I intentionally placed no limit on the length of response and I also tried to tip 
my hand that seeking humility is not easy, especially when pride can even rear its head in our 
own humility. The longest answer contained 102 words, consisting of three sentences and a 
reference to a journal article. Four people gave simple two word answers, with one being the 
only person who said, “Not sure.” Most of the responses were simple one- or two-sentence 
answers. It may be that people felt like they had given enough of their time in filling in the 
survey, so I will not make too much of the length of responses. Qualitatively, there were many 
good ideas shared. At the same time, most of the responses seemed almost trite, with no 
acknowledgement by even one respondent that we should expect this to be a challenging 
endeavor. 


Conclusions 

In trying to determine a baseline of the assumptions and attitudes concerning the 
intersection of humility and leadership in my current ministry context, I hypothesized that when 
Christians are asked to think about the key qualities of leadership, humility will be a character 
trait de-emphasized, undervalued, and even forgotten. Overall, my findings support this idea, at 
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least when people are not prompted to consider “humility.” I was even surprised that the number 
was so low, especially in considering that, out of the 490 total responses people identified as 
being significant characteristics of a good leader, humble/humility was only given 13 times. 
Humility was even less frequently listed as a characteristic of pastoral leaders. 

While I think the survey data supported the first basic proposition of my hypothesis, it 
needs to be nuanced with the fact that humility is not an undervalued characteristic. The reversal 
of people’s answers when prompted to consider humility among 21 positive characteristics, and 
that it became the second most popular answer speaks to people’s recognition and admiration of 
this virtue. This observation coupled with the fact that the vast majority of respondents provided 
only positive definitions for humility indicates the sense of positive esteem for this characteristic. 
Another possible place for future research could be to see if there was any major difference in 
the esteem for humility between people who identify as members of a Christian church and those 
who identify as unaffiliated or irreligious. It is very clear that respondents associated humility 
with Jesus and their views towards Jesus could only transfer to this “Christian” virtue. 
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APPENDIX B: SURVEY FOR ESTABLISHNIG BASELINE ASSUMPTIONS OF 
LEADERSHIP AND HUMILITY IN MY MINISTRY CONTEXT 


Introduction 


Thank you for taking the time to complete this survey. The information provided is going to be used for 
partial fulfillment of the first project in my doctoral program. Your answers are confidential and will be 
used to provide statistical information towards completion of this project. Some of the questions are open- 
ended while others will require you to choose between selected choices. Once you leave a given page you 
will be unable to go back in the survey and change your answers. For all the questions I am only asking for 


you to provide a thoughtful but immediate response. 


Again, thank you for giving your time and thoughts to help me in this project. It is my hope that this work 


will in some small way be for the benefit of God's Kingdom and the building up of Christ's church. 


Blessings in Christ, Ralph 


Background Information 


1. What is your gender? 


Female 
Male 


2. What is your age? 


18 to 24 
25 to 34 
35 to 44 
45 to 54 
55 to 64 
65 to 74 
75 or older 
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3. What is the highest level of education you have completed or the highest degree you have 
received? 


Less than high school degree 

High school degree or equivalent (e.g., GED) 
Some college but no degree 

Associate degree 

Bachelor degree 

Graduate degree 


Post graduate work or degree Doctoral degree 


4. What is your present occupation (or what was it before you retired)? 


Management Occupations 

Business and Financial Operations Occupations 

Computer and Mathematical Occupations 

Architecture and Engineering Occupations 

Life, Physical, and Social Science Occupations 

Community and Social Service Occupations 

Legal Occupations 

Education, Training, and Library Occupations 

Arts, Design, Entertainment, Sports, and Media Occupations 
Healthcare Practitioners and Technical Occupations 
Healthcare Support Occupations 

Protective Service Occupations 

Food Preparation and Serving Related Occupations 
Building and Grounds Cleaning and Maintenance Occupations 
Personal Care and Service Occupations 

Sales and Related Occupations 

Office and Administrative Support Occupations Farming, Fishing, and Forestry Occupations 
Construction and Extraction Occupations 

Installation, Maintenance, and Repair Occupations 
Production Occupations 

Transportation and Materials Moving Occupations 
Homemaker 

Full-time Student 

Other (please specify) 
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5. [have exercised leadership in formal capacities through my work (e.g., leader of an organization, 
project leader, or department leader.). 


Yes 


No 


6. Ihave exercised leadership through participation in my local church or in other community 
organizations. 


Yes 


No 


Leadership Questions 


7. What do you think are the TOP FIVE CHARACTERISTICS of a good leader? 


First 
Second 
Third 
Fourth 


Fifth 


8. What do you think are the TOP FIVE CHARACTERISTICS of a good pastor? 


First 
Second 
Third 
Fourth 
Fifth 
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9. What do you think are the TOP FIVE CHARACTERISTICS that best describe Jesus of Nazareth? 


First | 








Second 


Third 





Po 


Fifth 





po 


10. Given the following list of essential characteristics of a leader, CHOOSE FIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS you think are most important for effective leadership. 


Oo 0 0 2 6 0 0 - 0 © GO 0 


Character 
Charisma 
Commitment 
Competence 
Courage 
Discernment 
Emotional 
Intelligence 
Focus 
Generosity 
Humility 


@ iO: sO}. ©. OF > OO. -O OF “© 


Initiative 
Listening 
Passion 

Positive Attitude 
Problem Solving 
Relationships 
Responsibility 
Security 
Self-Discipline 
Teach-ability 
Vision 


11. What do you think are the TOP THREE CHARACTER FLAWS that undermine good leadership? 


po 


First 


Second 


Third 








po 
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12. Given the list following list of character flaws of a leader CHOOSE THREE 


CHARACTERISTICS you think are most detrimental to good leadership. 


Anger 

Arrogance 
Bitterness 
Codependent 
Conflict Avoidance 
Controlling 
Domineering 


Hyper-sensitive 


oO 0 000 0 0 0 


Indecisive 


oO 000 0 0 0 0 


Insecure 

Jealous 
Manipulative 
Narcissistic 
Paranoid 

Passive Aggressive 
Prideful 
Procrastinator 
Selfish 


Given the following list of essential characteristics of a leader, CHOOSE FIVE 


CHARACTERISTICS you think were most clearly exemplified by Jesus in the Gospels. 


Character 

Charisma 
Commitment 
Competence 

Courage 

Discernment 
Emotional Intelligence 
Focus 

Generosity 


Humility 


oO 0 00806UdUCU0OWUCOUCUCOOUCOOCO 


Initiative 


oOo 0000 0 0 0 0 


Listening 
Passion 

Positive Attitude 
Problem Solving 
Relationships 
Responsibility 
Security 
Self-Discipline 
Teach-ability 
Vision 
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Leadership and Humility 


14. 


15; 


Mark all of the boxes that you think APPROPRIATELY DESCRIBE Humility. 


A person of low rank or birth. 
Not impressive 

Selfless 

Low self-esteem 


A person who does not think 
highly of themselves 


A person who does not consider 


themselves better than others 
An attitude of service 


Not proud 


Not arrogant 
Not assertive 
Not confident 
Not self-assured 
Insignificant 
Not valuable 
Submissive 


A virtue 


Mark all of the boxes that you think APPROPRIATELY DESCRIBE Jesus of Nazareth. 


oo 8 0 0 


A person of low rank or birth. 
Not impressive 

Selfless 

Low self-esteem 

A person who does not think 
highly of themselves 


A person who does not consider 


themselves better than others 
An attitude of service 


CoO 000C0CU0dUCOCOO 


Not proud 

Not arrogant 
Not assertive 
Not confident 
Not self-assured 
Insignificant 
Not valuable 








Submissive 
A virtue 


16. | What advice would you give to a leader who wanted to be humble but didn't want to become 
prideful in their humility? 
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APPENDIX C: QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS OF SURVEY RESULTS 


Q1: What is your gender? 


Answer Choices Responses 
Female 53.47% 54 
Male 46.53% AT 
Total 101 


Q2: What is your age? 


Answer Choices Responses 
18 to 24 0.00% a 
25 to 34 7.92% 8 
35 to 44 3.96% 4 
45 to 54 20.79% 21 
55 to 64 24.75% 25 
65 to 74 24.75% 25 
75 or older 17.82% 18 

Total 401 


Q3: What is the highest level of education you have completed or the highest degree you have 


received? 

Answer Choices Responses 
Less than high school degree 0.00% Oo 
High school degree or equivalent (e.g., GED) 1.00% 1 
Some college but no degree 10.00% 10 
Associate degree 7.00% 7 
Bachelor degree 33.00% 38 
Graduate degree 22.00% 22 
Post graduate work or degree 11.00% 11 
Doctoral degree 11.00% 11 

Total 100 
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Q4: What is your present occupation (or what was if before you retired)? 


Answer Choices Responses 
Management Occupations 10.00% 10 
Business and Financial Operations Occupations 3.00% 3 
Computer and Mathematical Occupations 6.00% 6 
Architecture and Engineering Occupations 9.00% 9 
Life, Physical, and Social Science Occupations 5.00% 5 
Community and Social Service Occupations 1.00% 1 
Legal Occupations 1.00% 1 
Education, Training, and Library Occupations 15.00% 15 
Arts, Design, Entertainment, Sports, and Media Occupations 1.00% 1 
Healthcare Practtioners and Technical Occupations 8.00% 8 
Healthcare Support Occupations 4.00% 4 
Protective Service Occupations 0.00% 0 
Food Preparation and Serving Related Occupations 1.00% 1 
Building and Grounds Cleaning and Maintenance Occupations 0.00% 0 
Personal Care and Service Occupations 0.00% 0 
Sales and Related Occupations 3.00% 3 
Office and Administrative Support Occupations 5.00% 5 
Farming, Fishing, and Forestry Occupations 1.00% 1 
Construction and Extraction Occupations 1.00% 1 
Installation, Maintenance, and Repair Occupations 0.00% 0 
Production Occupations 0.00% 0 
Transportation and Materials Moving Occupations 0.00% 0 
Homemaker 9.00% g 
Full-time Student 0.00% 0 
Other (please specify) 17.00% 17 

Total 400 
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Q6: Ihave exercised leadership in formal capacities through my work (e.g., leader of an 
organization, project leader, or department leader.). 


Answer Choices Responses 
Yes 82.35% 84 
No 17.65% 18 
Total 102 


Q7: Ihave exercised leadership through participation in my local church or in other community 


organizations. 
Answer Choices Responses 
Yes 85.15% 86 
No 14.85% 15 
Total 101 
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Q10: Given the following list of essential characteristics of a leader, CHOOSE FIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS you think are most important for effective leadership. 


Answer Choices Responses 
Character 68.09% 64 
Charisma 6.38% 6 
Commitment 29.79% 28 
Competence 30.85% 29 
Courage 18.09% 17 
Discernment 39.36% 37 
Emotional Intelligence 17.02% 16 
Focus 6.38% 6 
Generosity 4.26% 4 
Humility 54.26% 51 
Initiative 5.32% 5 
Listening 48.94% 46 
Passion 20.21% 19 
Positive Attitude 13.83% 13 
Problem Solving 13.83% 13 
Relationships 42.55% 40 
Responsibility 10.64% 10 
Security 0.00% 0 
Self-Discipline 12.77% 12 
Teachability 15.96% 15 
Vision 41.49% 39 
Total Respondents: 94 
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Q12: Given the following list of character flaws of a leader CHOOSE THREE 
CHARACTERISTICS you think are most detrimental to good leadership. 


Answer Choices Responses 
Anger 8.60% 8 
Arrogance 45.16% 42 
Bitterness 1.08% { 
Codependent 2.15% y) 
Conflict Avoidance 22.58% 2 
Controlling 30.11% 28 
Domineering 23.66% 22 
Hyper-sensitive 3.23% 3 
indecisive 37.63% 35 
Insecure 9.68% g 
Jealous 0.00% 0 
Manipulative 22.58% 21 
Narcissistic 34.41% 32 
Paranoid 1.08% { 
Passive Aggressive 4.30% 4 
Prideful 26.88% 25 
Procrastinator 8.60% 3 
Selfish 18.28% 17 
Total Respondents: 93 
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Q13: Given the following list of essential characteristics of a leader, CHOOSE FIVE 
CHARACERISTICS you think were most clearly exemplified by Jesus in the Gospels. 


Answer Choices Responses 
Character 59.14% 55 
Charisma 12.90% 12 
Commitment 32.26% 30 
Competence 9.68% g 
Courage 39.78% 7 
Discernment 37.63% 35 
Emotional Intelligence 10.75% 10 
Focus 16.13% 15 
Generosity 18.28% 17 
Humility 70.97% 66 
Initiative 4.30% 4 
Listening 21.51% 20 
Passion 44.09% 44 
Posttive Attitude 2.15% 2 
Problem Solving 3.23% 3 
Relationships 59.14% 55 
Responsibility 3.23% 3 
Security 0.00% 0 
Self-Discipline 20.43% 19 
Teachabilty 5.38% 5 
Vision 29.03% 7 

Total Respondents: 93 
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Q14: Mark all the boxes that you think APPROPRIATELY DESCRIBE HUMILITY. 





Answer Choices Responses 
A person of low rank or birth. 2.20% 2 
Not impressive 3.30% 3 
Selfless 81.32% 74 
Low self-esteem 1.10% | 
A person who does not think highly of themselves 26.57% 26 
A person who does not consider themselyes better than others 91.80% 89 
An attitude of service 93.41% 85 
Not proud 71,43% 65 
Not arrogant 93.41% 85 
Not assertive 5.49% 5 
Not confident 1.40% | 
Not self-assured 2.20% 2 
Insignificant 3.30% 3 
Not valuable 2.20% 2 
Submissive 12.09% 11 
A virtue 76.92% 70 


Total Respondents: 91 
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Q15: Mark all the boxes that you think APPROPRIATELY DESCRIBE Jesus of Nazareth. 


Answer Choices Responses 
A person of low rank or birth. 46.15% 42 
Not impressive 12.09% 11 
Selfless 91.21% 83 
Low self-esteem 1.10% i 
A person who does not think highly of themselves 24.18% 22 
A person who does not consider themselves better than others 63.74% 58 
An attitude of service 97.80% 89 
Not proud 11.43% 65 
Not arrogant 85.71% 78 
Not assertive 5.49% 5 
Not confident 0.00% 0 
Not self-assured 1.10% 1 
Insignificant 2.20% 2 
Not valuable 0.00% 0 
Submissive 34.07% 31 
A virtue 63.74% 58 

Total Respondents: 91 
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APPENDIX D: INVITATION TO A CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP COHORT WITH 
EXPLANATION OF THE PROCESS 


A Christian Leadership Cohort 
on Seeking Transformation in Humility and 


Leadershi 
CRUCIFORM a 


Way 





Explanation: Humility is often viewed as “thinking less of yourself’, which is just one of 
many reasons why it is not immediately associated with essential qualities of leading and 
leadership. But if Jesus is our greatest leader then no one should be surprised that following Him 
means walking a path of humility. What may be surprising is that humility is not just important 
to Jesus but is one of the defining characteristics of our many greatest leaders. This association 
between leadership and humility is so counter-intuitive that it is often missed by many people 
who spend their time writing and teaching on leadership. Humility is also one of the slipperiest 
of virtues, indeed how can anyone ever say they are humble and actually be humble? 


It is my contention that if we begin with a solid biblical understanding of discipleship and 
then build on this foundation by expanding our understanding of humility and leadership, and 
then apply spiritual disciplines in the context of prayerful community, we will find a way of 
growing into and becoming more humble leaders. 


Following Jesus is the cruciform way, a way of picking-up our own crosses and being 
conformed to the likeness of Christ. It is following after the one who leads and as we are 
transformed we will become more effective in leading others, but leading out of humility that can 
only come through the work and power of the Spirit of Christ. 


Goal: I want to grow to become a humble Christian leader, and I am convinced that doing this 
with a small group of similarly motivated Christians is the most promising way of 
transformation. 

Conceptual Framework for Spiritual Transformation: Dallas Willard, in talking 
about how God transforms our hearts, presents a simple framework of understanding the general 
framework of transformation. 


e Vision — We need to see there is a new way to live. 


e Intention — We need to choose to live into this new way. 
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e Means — In the Christian life, we are never in this alone, but the Holy Spirit will provide 
the power and way necessary to reach the goal of transformation that is consistent with 
the way of Jesus Christ. 


Below is an outline of what I am inviting you to experience. Clarifying Vision outlines the 
content and ideas that will inform our journey. Clarifying Intention highlights specific choices 
that position us in the place for God to transform us through the power of His Spirit. Clarifying 
Means describes the specific ways through the Spirit’s power and in obedience to the way of 
Jesus we will seek to progress in our transformation to Christlikeness. 


Clarifying Vision 


Unit 1: Clarifying Discipleship 


Resource: Real Life Discipleship Training Manual by Bill Putman 





WEEK GROUP TIME (60 PREPARATION FOR NEXT MEETING 
MINUTES) 
WEEK 1 Getting to know one another Week 1: a heart to make disciples (training manual) 
WEEK 2 Discussion of Week 1 Week 2: what is a disciple 
WEEK 3 Discussion of Week 2 Week 3: how disciples grow 
WEEK 4 Discussion of Week 3 Week 4: three keys to making disciples* 
*Beginning with week 5 we will rotate 
facilitating leadership of the discussion time. 
WEEK 5 Discussion of Week 4 Week 5: how to be an intentional leader 
WEEK 6 Discussion of Week 5 Week 6: a closer look at a relational environment 
WEEK 7 Discussion of Week 6 Week 7: acloser look at the reproduction process 
WEEK 8 Discussion of Week 7 Week 8: share: being intentional with spiritually dead 
and spiritual infants 
WEEK 9 Discussion of Week 8 Week 9: connect: helping spiritual children grow 
WEEK 10 Discussion of Week 9 Week 10: minister: helping young adults help others 
WEEK 11 Discussion of Week 10 Week 11: disciple: being intentional with spiritual 
parents 
WEEK 12 Discussion of Week 11 Week 12: one necessary tool: a small-group curriculum 
WEEK 13 Discuss Week 12 No Home Work 





Unit 2 Biblical Examples of Leadership 


Resources: Leading with a Limp by Dan Allender and the Bible 





WEEK GROUP TIME (60 MINUTES) PREPARATION FOR NEXT MEETING 
Week 14 Bible Study: Characteristics of Reading: “Who is a leader” by Dan Allender 
Biblical Leadership 

WEEK 15 Discussion of Reading *One member of cohort will prepare to lead a bible study 
on one of a biblical leader utilizing tools from 
“Handbook” 

WEEK 16 Bible Study 1 & 

WEEK 17 Bible Study 2 7 

WEEK 18 Bible Study 3 is 

WEEK 19 Bible Study 4 7 
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WEEK 20 
WEEK 21 


Bible Study 5 
Bible Study 6 


ok 


No Home Work 


Unit 3: Developing a Biblical Definition of Humility 


Resources: Humilitas by John Dickson and the Bible 





WEEK GROUP TIME (60 MINUTES) PREPARATION FOR NEXT MEETING 
WEEK 22 Bible Study 9: Honor and Shamein Reading: “Cruciform: How a Jew from Nazareth 
Greco Roman Society Redefined Greatness” by John Dickson 
Matthew 10:42-45 
WEEK 23 Discussion of Reading Read and Journal on Matthew 18:1-5 
WEEK 24 Bible Study 10: Honor and Shame in Read and Journal on Philippians 2:1-11 
Greco Roman Society 
Matthew 18:1-5 
WEEK 25 Bible Study 11: The Call to Humility | Read and Journal on John 13:1-17 
Philippians 2:1-11 
WEEK 26 Bible Study 12: The Example of Reflect and Journal on the question: 
Jesus What is the biblical goal of Humility? 
WEEK 27 Discussion on Questions: What is Reading: “The Secret of the Easy Yoke” by Dallas 





the biblical goal of humility? 


Unit 4: Practicing Humility 


Willard 


Resources: The Spirit of the Disciplines by Dallas Willard and 
The Life You’ve Always Wanted by John Ortberg 





WEEK GROUP TIME (60 MINUTES) PREPARATION FOR NEXT MEETING 

WEEK 28 Discussion of Reading Reading: Making Theology of the Disciplines Practical 
by Dallas Willard 

WEEK 29 Discussion of Reading Reading: History and the Meaning of the Disciplines by 
Dallas Willard 

WEEK 30 Discussion of Reading Reading: Some Main Disciplines for the Spiritual Life 
by Dallas Willard 

WEEK 31 Discussion of Reading Reading: Developing your own “Rule of Life” by John 
Ortberg 

WEEK 32 Discussion of Reading Prepare your own “Rule of Life” in order to grow in the 
humble way of Jesus Christ 

WEEK 33 Share “Rule of Life” Begin Practicing Rule 





Unit 5: The Dark Side of Leadership 


Resources: Overcoming the Dark Side of Leadership by McIntosh and Rima 





WEEK GROUP TIME (75 MINUTES) PREPARATION FOR NEXT MEETING 

WEEK 34 Bible Study 13: Genesis 3 Reading: Discovering our Dark Side by McIntosh and 
Share Progress in Spiritual Practices Rima 

WEEK 35 Discussion of Reading Read and Journal on Genesis 4-11 
Share Progress in Spiritual Practices 

WEEK 36 Bible Study 14: Genesis 4-11 Read and Journal on 1 Samuel 13-15 


Share Progress in Spiritual Practices 
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WEEK 37 Bible Study 15: Saul Read and Journal on 2 Samuel 11-12 

Share Progress in Spiritual Practices 

WEEK 38 Bible Study16: David Reflect and Journal on the questions: 

Share Progress in Spiritual Practices | What is my Dark Side? 
Do I need to adjust my Rule of Life to overcome my dark 
side? 

WEEK 39 Share reflection on Dark Side and Read: Minding the Gap by Bill Robinson 

any adjustments to Rule of Life 





Unit 6: Sharpening the Character of our Leadership 


Resources: Incarnate Leadership by Bill Robinson 





WEEK GROUP TIME (75 MINUTES) PREPARATION FOR NEXT MEETING 
WEEK 40 Discussion of Reading Reading: Leading Openly 
Share Progress in Spiritual Practices 
WEEK 41 Discussion of Reading Reading: Bending the Light 
Share Progress in Spiritual Practices 
WEEK 42 Discussion of Reading Reading: Living in Grace and Truth 
Share Progress in Spiritual Practices 
WEEK 43 Discussion of Reading Reading: Sacrificing 
Share Progress in Spiritual Practices 
WEEK 44 Discussion of Reading No Home Work 
Share Progress in Spiritual Practices 





Unit 7: Celebrating and Sending 
Week 45: Celebration Meal 


Clarifying Intention 
e Initial Commitment 


Jesus calls us to follow Him and be conformed to His image and likeness. It is the way of life 
and the way to live. It is the way of grace. We will never make progress without his power and 
leading. We do have a part to play. We need to choose. In forming a cohort, where we band 
together for the sake of growing and conforming to Jesus, we are declaring our intention to 
follow Him. 


It is hard to form spiritual habits that lead to transformation though it is not complicated. We 
begin by showing up. I am asking you to make a commitment to meet for one hour a week and 
regularly come prepared by doing the perquisite work for our meetings. In most cases it will be 
no more than an hour or two of actual work, though as we progress through this journey, there 
will be the challenge to develop spiritual practices to facilitate transformation towards humility 
and Christlikeness. 


e Survey 
After we finish the first twelve weeks, I will ask people to consider their commitment to move 


forward. If people want to continue, I will ask participants to fill out a survey that will help 
establish a baseline so that we can try to mark progress that is made as we seek to grow together. 
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e Participate in the Weekly Work 


Character transformation takes time and intention. It happens as we continue to choose to work 
towards the goal. The most important way for us to clarify our desire for transformation will be 
expressed through our weekly participation of committing our heart, mind, soul, and strength in 
showing up prepared. 


e Coaching Intake Interview 


For those who are interested, I will offer professional coaching as a way to bring together theory 
and practice. This would be a further commitment of time, where I would meet individually with 
people outside of our group time. It would begin with an initial “intake interview” where we 
would discuss the nature of professional coaching and determine if it is seems fitting to move 
forward setting up a monthly one-hour session. 


e Pro Scan/ Strength Finder Assessment 


Growing in self-awareness is always part of spiritual growth as well as leadership development. 
After we have completed the Real Life Discipleship Training Manual and the members decide 
their desire to move forward with the cohort, the cohort will utilize their assessment tools for 
greater self-awareness. 


e Commit to forming appropriate Spiritual Habit(s) 


The purpose of all spiritual disciplines is to engage in specific activities under the Spirit’s 
guidance and power that allow us to grow more into the likeness of Jesus. As Dallas Willard 
famously reminds, the grace of God is opposed to earning not effort. We engage in certain 
practices that build a capacity in us that mere effort cannot accomplish alone. Disciplines are 
used to help us grow towards specific goals. If we are going to grow into more humble leaders, 
it will be through vision, intention, and means. Spiritual disciplines will be part of the means, 
but we must decide to give time and effort to work out our salvation. 


Clarifying the Means 
e The Spirit of God 


Our salvation is a work of God’s grace. We have a part to play but it is primarily the work of the 
Spirit. In all we do, we will be seeking to grow closer to Jesus through the power of the Holy 
Spirit for the glory of God the Father. While it is a work of grace, we are called to work out our 
salvation because it is God who is at work in and through us (Philippian 2:13). Working out our 
salvation is always relational and participatory. The power of transformation will be in and 
through the Spirit of Christ. 


e Commitment to Cohort 


We are saved into the body of Christ. As we live into Christian community we live into our 
salvation. Gathering as the body of Christ and opening our lives to mutual commitment is one of 
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the main ways that God grace leads to our salvation. Christian community functioning as a 
loving community of disciples is one of the basic means of spiritual transformation. We are 
going to commit to love one another just as Christ commands. 


e Sharing of Life in Group Time 


One of the fundamental keys of the cohort will be the forming of trust, where we can get real 
with one another. Our goal is authentic transformation into Christlikeness. This will take the 
willingness to be open to forming a community of sharing struggles and victories as well as 
strengths and weaknesses. Trust takes time, loyalty, confidentiality and courage. 


e Practice and Reflection on Spiritual Habits 


Transformation of character is not easy. To fight against pride, to seek humility, and to become 
a leader that reflects the quality of Christ are the loftiest of aspirations. It requires the unlearning 
of bad habits and the practice of life giving ones. Each of us is at the same time unique. We 
have different personalities, strengths, struggles and styles. We are going to be seeking to apply 
spiritual habits that help us grow, but each of us will look to develop an ordering of habits that 
work for our own personal transformation. Where one person may implement practices that 
engage us in activities, another may find themselves drawn to more silence and solitude. The 
goal will become a reflective practitioner, where the goal is never the doing of the disciplines, 
but allowing these habits to help us grow-up in Christ. 


e Scripture and Prayer 


While most habits can be compared to specific tools, useful in different circumstance and at 
different times, to be picked up and used to help cultivate the soil in which we grow up in Christ, 
prayer and Scripture are more like the air we breathe, always necessary for our growth. These 
will be foundational to our group time. Even when we are studying other works, we will seek to 
reflect on our readings through the Scriptures and in conversation with God. 


e Optional: Coaching for Professional Development 


For those who are interested, professional coaching will be offered over the 45 weeks of our 
cohort experience. Professional coaching is different than mentoring in that it comes from the 
side and not from above. It is intended to be a practical source of linking together theory with 
practice. While the focus may be purely on growing as a disciple of Jesus, it can be a way to 
bridge the gap into the work and vocation. The coaching would consist of the initial intake 
interview and then become a monthly one hour session. The power of coaching comes when the 
person being coached is able to articulate and own their path of moving forward in their goals of 
living well. 


e Final Assessment of Learning Experience 


At the end of the 45 weeks, I will ask each participant to provide a one page qualitative 
evaluation as well as respond to a quantitative review of the cohort experience. The focus will 
be on the impact this experience had on developing qualities of humility and leadership. 
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Conclusion 


I am very excited about the opportunity to be involved in a committed and focused learning 
cohort where we will seek to grow as humble leaders and followers of Jesus Christ. I have found 
the study of leadership to be a great benefit in fulfilling the call God has on my life. I have found 
the study of humility even more fascinating. I think it is no accident that humility has proven to 
be character of the very best leaders. But how to grow in humility? There is no magic pill, but I 
do believe that Jesus provides all we need to become humble. I am also convinced that as we 
study and examine the biblical idea of humility we will find it in some ways easier and in some 
ways harder to grow in humility. I also believe that it may be possible for us to say like Paul to 
the elders of Ephesus, “You know how | lived the whole time | was with you, from the first day | 
came into the province of Asia. | served the Lord with great humility...” (Acts 20:18-19). 
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A 45 WEEK LEADERSHIP COHORT EXPERIENCE 


APPENDIX E: CONCLUDING EVALUATION FORM 


Way 


Eva.uaTIon ) 5 a, 





. Onascale of 0 to 10, with 10 being excellent. How has this experience equipped you in 
understanding a biblical understanding of humility? 


0 1 Z 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


. How would you define a biblical understanding of humility? 


. Onascale of 0 to 10, with 10 being excellent. How has this experience equipped you in 
understanding a biblical understanding of leadership? 


0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


. How would you define a biblical understanding of leadership? 


. What are your top five characteristics of a good leader? 


Ob Ww ye 
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6. Onascale of 0 to 10, with 10 being excellent. How has this experience helped you grow 
as a follower of Jesus Christ? 


0 1 Z 3 4 5 6 v4 8 9 10 


7. What would be one or two specific things you would point to as signs of growth and 
maturity because of committing to being part of this cohort? 


8. Onascale of 0 to 10, with 10 being excellent. How has this experience equipped you in 
understanding how to pursue the virtue of humility? 


0 1 Zz 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


9. Onascale of 0 to 10, with 10 being excellent. How has this experience equipped you in 
understanding spiritual disciplines and character formation? 


0 1 2 3 4 5 6 - 8 9 10 


10. What are specific things you have learned and/or habits that you have practice that 
have contributed to your spiritual growth and character formation through this cohort 
experience? 
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11. Ona scale of 0 to 10, with 10 being excellent. This cohort experience challenged me to 
form spiritual habits and pursue maturity in Jesus Christ. 


0 1 Z 3 4 5 6 v4 8 9 10 


12. Ona scale of 0 to 10, with 10 being excellent. I am practicing spiritual habits that are 
helping me grow as a leader and follower of Christ. 


0 1 Z 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


13. What did you see as the greatest value of this cohort experience? 


14. If you had to do it over again, would you have made this commitment to be part of this 
experience? Why or why not? 


15. How do you think the cohort experience could be improved? 


16. What else needs to be shared? 
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APPENDIX F: PARTICPANTS RESPONSES TO CONCLUDING EVALUATION FORM 


1. Onascale of 0 to 10, with 10 being excellent. How has this experience equipped you in 
understanding a biblical understanding of humility? 


0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 g 10 


Numeric Responses: 8, 8, 6.5, 8, 8, 10 
Mean Value: 8.08 
Median: 8 
2. How would you define a biblical understanding of humility? 


e That humility is not so much the way one feels about oneself, but that it is more of 
an attitude of willingness to serve others where they are in light of what Christ has 
done for us. 


e The practice of putting other needs before your own and the willingness to engage 
in service to others out of love. 


e [think I was in Seattle getting radiation therapy for the portion of the study that 
really discussed humility in the Bible. Jenn remembers learning it. I believe that 
biblical humility is about service to and love of others. Jesus was the ultimate 
example of a leader and he constantly sacrificed and stepped down to help others. 
He ultimately died to fulfil his purpose and rescue us from sin. He reflected God's 
glory on earth and gave credit to his father in heaven. I believe that a big part of 
being humble is not being prideful. I learned in the book, Parenting: 14 Gospel 
Principles That Can Radically Change Your Family, by Paul David Tripp, that pride 
leads to all other sin because it leads to separation from God. I believe if one has 
pride, they are incapable of being a humble leader. 


e To live life in a way that shows the love of Jesus to others by serving them more than 
serving self. 


e It’salot more complex than I could write in this space, but I believe biblical humility 
has a major focus on placing others before yourself—on being a servant and looking 
for how you can provide for others. It does not mean to put yourself down, or that 
you should think too little of yourself. God gives us each our own unique talents and 
abilities, and we are to use those and value those talents and abilities. But we 
should use them to serve His needs, to care for those less fortunate, to make a 
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difference for His kingdom. We certainly do not want to think too much of 
ourselves, but we should have a realistic view of who we are and use what God has 
given us in His service. Have confidence in who you are and what you can do and 
make yourself useful to others through service. 


e Knowing that its ok to be a strong person and not that you have to grovel to make 
everyone happy but also knowing that your strength comes from who you are in 
Christ. 


3. Onascale of 0 to 10, with 10 being excellent. How has this experience equipped you in 
understanding a biblical understanding of leadership? 


0 1 Z 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


Numeric Responses: 8, 8, 8, 8, 9, 10 
Mean Values: 8.5 
Median: 8 
4. How would you define a biblical understanding of leadership? 


e Arecognition of the responsibility entrusted to us by those we serve. 


e Growing in Christlikeness and the willingness to engage in the “battle” for others to 
come to know Christ and grow into their own callings and gifting. 


e I believe that biblical leadership is about being able to identify the next incremental 
step each person in your life needs to develop and grow into a better person and 
then leading them to it. This may or may not involve developing faith in Jesus, but 
you may be the stepping stone to help them reach the next leader that will slowly 
bring them where they need to be. 


e Mentoring and guiding others in a way that draws them to Christ while 
simultaneously accomplishes the goal of the mission. 


e I would say that a biblical leader is a servant, both to the mission of the organization 
and to the people he/she leads. A biblical leader is transparent, allowing others to 
not only have a view into the decisions of the organization, but allowing others the 
opportunity to contribute ideas. A biblical leader values those he/she leads not only 
as workers, but as equals. A biblical leader seeks to utilize and develop the talents 
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5. 


7. 


of those he/she leads, places trust in people, and allows people to take risks and 
even fail in order to develop the organization. 


e A good leader leads with a servant’s heart. No task is beneath him and not holding 
his position over others. No leader should expect more from others than he is 
willing to give himself. 


What are your top five characteristics of a good leader? 


1. Cares about the Mission, Transparent, Humility, Full of Faith, Servant, Integrity 


2. Understands the Mission, Loving, Love for others, Servant, Mission-focused, 
Humility 


3. Shares the praise, Kind, Vision, Honest, Leads with grace and truth, Honesty 


4. Promotes an environment of trust, Genuine, Sacrifice, Soft Hearted, Transparent, 
Vision 


1 


Leads by example, Good Listener, Wisdom, Wise, Humble, Passion 


On a scale of 0 to 10, with 10 being excellent. How has this experience helped you grow 
as a follower of Jesus Christ? 


0 1 Z 3 4 5 6 i 8 9 10 


Numeric Responses: 6, 9, 9, 8, 8, 10 
Mean Value: 8.33 
Median: 8.5 


What would be one or two specific things you would point to as signs of growth and 
maturity because of committing to being part of this cohort? 


e Acommitment to deeper understanding of who Christ is through study and 
accountability. 


e Coming into greater levels of personal spiritual and emotional healing because of 
trust and care of the group. 
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e I learned that relationships are more important than results and accomplishments. 
Good relationships will lead to the best and most sustainable changes. I am more 
committed to spiritual disciplines. I pray more, I read the bible more, etc. 


e Jask the Holy Spirit to show me who (and how) I am to mentor in discipleship, to 
guide my discipleship of my children. It has helped me view daily chores and 
discipline moments as possibilities instead of monotony. 


e Committed fellowship with other believers who are also looking to grow and 
allowing each other to be a part of each other’s’ lives. More frequent time spent in 
God’s word and in prayer (although still nowhere near enough). 


e Being a part of this cohort has allowed me to reflect on my walk with Christ in a 
deeper way. It has also provided a group of people to be accountable to which is 
something that I desperately needed. 


8. Onascale of 0 to 10, with 10 being excellent. How has this experience equipped you in 
understanding how to pursue the virtue of humility? 


0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 a 10 


Numeric Responses: 9, 7, 6.5, 9, 9,9 
Mean Value: 8.25 
Median: 9 


9. Onascale of 0 to 10, with 10 being excellent. How has this experience equipped you in 
understanding spiritual disciplines and character formation? 


0 1 Z 3 4 5 6 4 8 9 10 


Numeric Responses: 98 9.58810 
Mean Value: 8.75 
Median Response: 8.5 


10. What are specific things you have learned and/or habits that you have practice that 
have contributed to your spiritual growth and character formation through this cohort 
experience? 
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e Active study of how the Bible as a whole reflects on who God is and who I am in 
relation to him. 


e Learning to lean into the spiritual practice of silence and solitude. 


e Having trusting relationships was very uplifting. I learned to appreciate the 
company of the members of the group and started to really value the prayer time 
which is something I haven’t appreciated as much in the past. I wasn’t afraid to 
share. I generally made it a point to do the reading and homework assignments 
which helped. In a way, these were spiritual disciplines. I started praying more, 
reading the bible more, etc. 


e Studying spiritual disciplines led me to study prayer more deeply. This enhanced my 
understanding of why prayer is so vital and increased the amount of time each day 
spent in prayer. 


e The spiritual discipline study we were doing was very helpful and contributed to my 
growth. I started working to implement some disciplines and was having some 
good success...and then summer happened. | lost any regularity to my schedule 
with sporadic work days and frequent travel. And our group met less frequently 
and we lost our accountability to continue. | still am doing some of the things | 
started, but would love to get myself back to practicing more spiritual disciplines, 
learning about more spiritual disciplines, and helping one another be more 
accountable. 


e Ithas helped give me clarity and clear up some misconceptions of character 
definitions while also giving me a group of people I could come alongside and grow 
with. 


11. Ona scale of 0 to 10, with 10 being excellent. This cohort experience challenged me to 
form spiritual habits and pursue maturity in Jesus Christ. 


0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


Numeric Responses: 7,9, 9.5, 7, 8, 10 
Mean Value: 8.42 
Median: 8.5 


12. Ona scale of 0 to 10, with 10 being excellent. I am practicing spiritual habits that are 
helping me grow as a leader and follower of Christ. 
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Numeric Responses: 7, 8, 7.5, 9, 5,8 


Mean Value: 7.41 


Median: 7.75 


13. What did you see as the greatest value of this cohort experience? 


14. 


The relationships built through the shared desire to grow and mature. 


Being able to develop trusting relationships with everyone in the group. Truly, 
feeling like everyone in the group cared about me. Also, having the opportunity to 
share my childhood testimony was very helpful for healing as well. 


Developing trusting relationships. Being held accountable to do homework 
assignments. 


A culmination of things....growing in understanding of biblical concepts while 
growing in relationships with others. The timing of this cohort experience—the 
people in the group and their collective experiences, the topics we studied—is a gift 
from God. It encouraged me as J led our family through the last year of challenges. It 
helped me to grow in my faith. It encouraged me to see the impacts it had on Gerry 
as he grew in his faith. 


Probably two main things: (1) Being in fellowship with other believers, praying 
together, growing together, and learning together; and (2) Beginning to work on 
some personal spiritual disciplines. 


The greatest value in this experience is the friendships I have gained through it. 


If you had to do it over again, would you have made this commitment to be part of this 
experience? Why or why not? 


I would 100% choose this if I had to do it over again. This has been a valuable 
experience both in terms or personal growth and in terms of relationships formed. 


Yes! I loved being able to build relationships with everyone in the group. 
Yes. It was a great year. It forced me to be disciplined. It forced me to turn to God. 


Yes. The support of the group and the study topics helped me through a very 
challenging year. 
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e Yes. ] really needed an opportunity to grow in my faith, and I needed to be in 
fellowship with others looking to do the same. 


e Definitely. If someone is looking to grow in their character and in their walk this 


will help. It is good to have a group to help you dive deeper. 


15. How do you think the cohort experience could be improved? 


e Amore formal setting would have helped create an atmosphere of learning but it 
may have reduced the capacity for forming relationships. 


e Possibly having group members facilitate more of the lessons. Hold each other 
accountable to how we are practically growing in humility. 


e Can’t think of anything... 


e The choppiness of my participation, due to our circumstances, made it difficult to 
connect as deeply as I think I could have. 


e More females perhaps. 


e Probably the biggest thing would be the accountability piece that dropped off due to 
the timing as we hit the summer. 


e [think it would be determined more on the group of people in the cohort. | fully 
enjoyed my experience 


16. What else needs to be shared? 
e Thank you Ralph 
e I loved being a part of this group. 
e Thanks for your personal commitment. 
e Thank you for asking us to be part of the group and all the work you put into it. 


e Pizza with extra sauce. We should probably share it with (participant). © 
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